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In  a  bold  and  unprecedented  use  of  communications,  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  recently  joined  forces  with  a  Chicago 
TV  station  in  a  double-barreled  attack  on  the  barons  of  des¬ 
pair— the  slum  lords  who  get  l  ich  on  Chicago’s  blighted  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  ^  When  the  work  was  done,  the  story  appeared 
simultanecjusly  in  the  columns  of  The  Daily  News  and  on 
station  WBBM-TV.  It  triggered  a  crack  dovsn  on  building 
code  violator,  for(^ed  some  of  the  notorious  slum  lords  to 
clean  up  their  property  . . .  proved  again  the  power  of  The 
Daily  News  to  get 'good  things  done  in  Chicago.* 

I  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


*No  wonder  so  many  advertisers  are  making  ihe  Big  Switcheroo  to  Chicago’s  Top  Two  (The  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination.) 
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on  its  way. . . 
ready  for  installation 
at  destination 


There  are  no  long  delays  in  erecting  and 
installing  SCOTT  press  units.  They  are 
factory  assembled  and  shipped  complete, 
ready  to  lock  into  place  on  their  substruc¬ 
tures.  Average  time  of  unit  installation, 
three  to  four  hours ! 

These  installations  range  in  size  from 
three  to  sixty  units,  in  line  or  superim¬ 
posed.  Many  include  single  or  double 


folders,  color  couples,  color  plate  cylinders 
or  complete  four-color  units  which  provide 
facilities  for  spot  and  multi-color  printing. 

If  your  pressroom  is  suffering  from 
“grow'ing  pains”  let  a  SCOTT  engineer 
show  you  how  we  cure  these  ailments.  We 
invite  you  to  contact  us  regarding  the  All- 
New  SCOTT  Super  Seventy  press,  built  to 
print  70,000  papers  per  hour. 


The  New  York  Journal-American  announces 
with  pride  a  new  Sunday  Coloroto 
Magazine  devoted  to  the  special 
interests  of  active  New  Yorkers 


vrvci 


STARTING  SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  8,1963 

i|  as  a  regular  weekly  magazine  section 

i|  in  the  Sunday  Journal-American 

I 


What’s  unique  about  this  new  Sunday  newspaper  supplement? 


The  Sunday  Journal-American’s  new  Coloroto  Magazine 
will  represent  the  best  available  in  realistic  and  express¬ 
ive  writing,  dramatic  color  photography  and  art  and 
advanced  visual  presentation  techniques.  ■  It  will  feature 
subjects  of  extraordinary  interest  concerning  the  world’s 
greatest  Metropolis  and  its  vibrant  suburbs.  “Digest  for 


Living’’  is  a  completely  new  concept  for  a  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment— a  section  condensing  the  best  of  America’s  great¬ 
est  specialty  magazines.  “The  World  and  You’’  will  inter¬ 
pret  how  national  and  international  events  affect  the 
American  family.  There  will  be  a  wealth  of  timely,  prac¬ 
tical  service  features. 


The  Sunday  Journal-American’s  new  Coloroto  Magazine  affords  a  produc¬ 
tive  new  medium  for  advertisers.  It  will  cover  a  huge  family  market  of 
able-to-buy  prospects  concentrated  within  the  metropolitan  New  York 
trading  area  and  reached  at  attractive  rates. 

JOURNAL-AMERICAN 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American 
Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
New  York  Mirror 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— Tho  Comic  Weekly 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JULY 


From  Media 
Records' 
First  50, 
here's  the 


Five! 

among  all  morning  newspapers  in 

Financial  Advertising 

for  the  1st  five  months  of  '63 


line* 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

846,758 

★  2.  St.  pptpraburg  Cintpa 

474,290 

3.  Miami  Herald 

465,742 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

441,1  1  8 

5.  New  York  Times 

421,100 

Financial  is  not  just  a  fluke! 

Among  all  morning  newspapers  for  the  1st  five 
months  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  ranks: 

7th  in  Retail  Advertising 
11th  in  Automotive 
7th  in  Total  Display 
7th  in  Total  Advertising 
5th  in  Department  Stores. 

Advertisers  are  safe  in  letting  these  signposts 
guide  them  to  increased  sales! 


#t.  ^etprsburg  (Timps 

FLORIDA'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


and 

Evening  Independent 


R«pr*$«fltad  by  Story,  Brook*  &  Finlay 


25- 27 — ^Virginia  Pratt  Auodation,  Cavaliar  Hotal,  Virginia  Baach,  Va. 

AUGUST 

1- 3 — North  Carolina  Pratt  Attociafion.  Grova  Park  Inn,  Athavilla,  N.C. 

2 —  U.S.  Basketball  Writart  Attociation,  Sherman  House,  Chicago. 

4-5— Texat  Daily  Nevrtpaper  Attociation  Conference,  Dritcoll  Hotel,  Corpm 

Chritti,  Texat. 

4-9 — International  Typographical  Union.  Long  Baach,  Calif. 

12-15— Communication  Lilmriant'  Workthop.  Syracuta  Univartity,  Syn- 
cute,  N.  Y. 

14-15 — Ohio  Retail  Advartiting  Workshop,  Arlington  Arms  Motel,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

I7-I8— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Auociatlon  Foremen,  North's  Chuck 
Wagon,  Medford. 

IB-21 — ^Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

19-24— International  Photo  Engravers  Union.  Miami,  Fla. 

23- 24— Montana  State  Pratt  Association,  Big  Mountain  retort.  Whltafiili, 
Mont. 

24-  Montana  AP,  Whitefish. 

26- 28— New  England  Circulation  Managers  Assodatlon.  Griswold  Hotil, 
Groton,  Conn. 

25- 29 — ^Assodatlon  for  Education  in  Journalism.  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

25-28 — International  Mailers  Union.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SEPTEMBER 

5-7 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Statewide  Advertising  Conferenct, 
Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

5-IB— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Aboard  SS  Tadoussac  os 
Saguenay  Cruise  from  Montreal. 

9-13— International  Stereotypers'  and  Bectrotypers'  Union.  Cincinnati. 

12- 15 — New  York  Press  Association.  Treadway  Otesaga  Hotel,  Coo 
town,  N.Y. 

13 —  Ohio  Suburban  Newspapers'  Conference,  University  Inn,  Columbus, 

13- 15 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  Clinic,  Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel 
Moines. 

14- 15 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Col 
bus,  O. 

15- 15— Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Prml 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

20-21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Assodation  Editorial  Writen,  Si 
tides,  Oceanlake. 

20- 22 — Padfic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Fairmont,  Sm 
Frandsco. 

21- 22 — Rorida  Women's  Press  Club,  awards  presentation.  Fontaineblsa 
Hotel,  Miami  Beach. 

22- 24— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Assodation,  Blackhawk  Hotsl, 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

22- 25— Western  Regional  Promotion  Conference,  Edgewater  Inn,  Sm 
Rafael,  California. 

23- 25 — ^American  Auodation  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Philadelphis. 
25-Oet.  2 — New  England  Assodated  Press  News  Executives  Associatios, 

Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

27 —  Editor's  Short  Course,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

28- 29— Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Auron. 
28-29 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Drake  Oakbrook  Hotsl, 

Oak  Brook,  III. 

28- 29 — ^Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers'  Clinic 
Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 

29- Oct.  2 — Central  Regional  Promotion,  Northland  Hotel,  Green  Bay,  Wise 

OCTOBER 


f 


2-5 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

5-12 — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  Aboard  MS  Queen  of  Bermuds 
Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

5-8 — New  York  State  Dallies.  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Hotel  Syr*- 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

5-9 — Southern  Regional  Promotion,  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

10-12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hotsl. 
Harrisburg. 
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He  flies  to  the  battlefield  of  a  nation 
"stumbling  toward  disaster" 


Rising  from  the  Vietnamese  jungle,  a  helicopter  heads  West.  Ed  Meagher,  Chief  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Hong  Kong  Bureau,  is  en  route  to  Laos,  which  once  more  is  hovering 
between  neutralism  and  communism.  In  a  series  of  eyewitness  reports  on  the  critical  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  beleaguered  little  nation,  Meagher  writes  that  “Laos,  again  stumbling  toward 
disaster,  is  a  never-never  land.  It  was  never  a  nation  to  begin  with... it  should  never  have  been 
created.  If  Laos  becomes  a  Communist  state,  all  Southeast  Asia  will  be  imperiled  as  it  has 
never  been  before..." 

A  helicopter  is  just  one  of  the  means  by  which  Ed  Meagher  travels  to  Laos,  South  Viet- 
Nam,  Thailimd,  Cambodia,  China  and  other  nations  on  his  Asian  beat.  In  far  ranging  assign¬ 
ments  for  The  Times,  he  has  often  traded  a  whirlybird  for  an  oxcart,  a  jeep  or  a  train, ..or 
completed  the  journey  to  a  news  story  on  foot.  In  his  neck  of  the  world,  anything  can  happen, 
and  usually  does,  and  Times  readers  can  count  on  Ed  Meagher  to  be  there. 

Ed  Meagher  is  outstanding  as  a  reporter  who  is  doing  things,  going  places  in  his  field. 
His  job  is  to  help  readers  to  know  and  understand,  a  task  to  which  his  remarkable  talent, 
ability  and  perception  are  skillfully  applied  every  day. 


ED  MEAGHER 

Hong  Kong  Bureau  Chief 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


ReprMMited  Nationally  by:  Craamar.  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormabaa,  Inc. 
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one  of  i  series 


UNIQUENESS 


The  classified  ad  section  might  be 
called  the  fingerprint  of  the  newspaper 
as  an  advertising  medium.  Just  as  no 
other  human  being  has  a  fingerprint  ex¬ 
actly  like  yours,  no  other  medium  has 
anything  like  the  Want  Ads.  Want  Ads 
are  unique  to  newspapers. 

They  are  one  of  the  few  newslike  fea¬ 
tures  which  the  newspaper  can  point  to 
and  say,  "This  will  be  an  exclusive  with 
us  ALL  DAY".  And  Want  Ads  are  news. 
Even  a  thirty  year  old  home  becomes 
newsworthy  when  it  is  offered  for  sale, 
and  the  ad  announcing  that  it  is  on  the 
market  may  be  the  most  important  news 
of  the  day  to  the  person  who  has  been 
hoping  to  buy  one  like  it.  Morton  J.  A. 
McDonald,  well  known  Want  Ad  author¬ 
ity  and  author,  defines  Want  Ads  as 
"News  which  we  are  fortunate  to  be 
paid  to  print”.  The  eager  Want  Ad  reader 
can’t  find  this  news  anywhere  else. 


If  you  art  uol  now  utiug  the  MacDonald 
Clanified  Strrice  or  the  MacDouald 
Sftace  Huilder  claitified  display  strtice, 
ut  uUl  he  happy  to  stud  you  a  sample 
copy  uilboul  oiligaliou.  Address  your 
letter  or  card  to: 


HARRISON  C.  MacDONALD  &  SONS  INC. 
E  O.  BOX  225  /  LAFAYETTE  INDIANA 


’  .  ,  * 

rwin  J  l^olumn 

'k  ir  ir  if  if  ir 

ACATION-TIME  is  a  good  time  to  clean  cluttered  desks.  A 
nameless  culprit  at  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  swept  up  vast 
bales  of  papers  from  the  office  of  humor  columnist  Ollie  James 
and  had  them  trucked  in  10  large  cartons  to  Ollie’s  home, 
Bullfrog  Holler,  in  Northern  Kentucky,  where  he  was  blistfully 
vacationing,  unaware  that  his  beloved  litter  was  being  removed. 
The  Enquirer  ran  a  picture  of  the  litter-hlled  office  with  chairs, 
tables,  typewriter  and  telephone  buried  deep  in  debris,  over  the 
caption:  “The  Cluttered  Look  That  Ollie  Loved  So  Well  .  .  . 
cleaned  by  a  culprit  whose  name  we  cannot  tell.”  Another  photo 
showed  the  packed  cartons  over  the  caption:  “All  of  It  Shipped 
To  Bullfrog  Hollow  .  .  .  nothing  is  left  in  which  to  wallow.” 
A  third  photo  showed  the  newly  cleaned  office  over  caption: 
“There,  That’s  Better.  Think  So,  Ollie?  .  .  .  when  he  returns, 
we  hope  he’s  jolly.”  Heady  head  over  the  accompanying  story: 
“Golly,  Ollie:  Make  No  Mess-Take,  You’ll  Not  Be  Jolly,  James, 
About  This.”  Among  many  other  things  found  in  the  heap  was 
an  old  box  of  elbow  macaroni.  Conspicuous  by  its  absence  was 
a  bottle  of  Pure  Old  Panther  Perspiration. 

Push  A  Button 

A  headline  needs  to  be  written  you  say? 

Just  push  a  button.  It's  on  tbe  way. 

Typesetters’  follies?  Have  no  fear. 

.  The  button  will  do  it,  maybe  next  year. 

Electronirs  will  brinit  us  the  news  even  faster 
1  Say  the  'experts’  who  think  the  button  will  master. 

But  tbey  can’t  build  a  robot  to  leather  the  news. 

Who’d  believe  that  a  misquote  was  due  to  loose  screws? 

^Dick  McHenry 

Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star 

— Executive  Editor  Henry  H.  Schulte  Jr.,  Savannah  Morning 
News,  writes:  “I  noted  in  your  column  that  an  Orlando  Sentind 
religious  column  is  titled  ‘Down  to  Elarth.’  At  the  Morning 
j  News,  we  boast  a  ‘Down  to  Earth’  weekly  garden  column, 
authored  by  Florence  Hill  Morris,  who  also  writes  for  the 
Augusta  Chronicle.  I  must  admit  I  read  your  readable  chit-chat 
:  regularly.”  .  .  .  Heady  head:  “Fire  Board  Asks  For  Faster 
!  Climb  Up  The  Pay  Ladder” — Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  .  .  . 
j  Editor  Bill  Hannan.  Leominster  (Mass.)’  Daily  Enterprise, 

;  properly  feeling  it’s  appropriate  for  an  editor  to  send  a  pub- 
I  lisher’s  handiwork  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  reports  his  publisher, 
Ellis  Rietzel,  suggested  the  new  ZIP  mail  code  number  be 
.  carried  in  the  dateline  under  the  front  page  logotype.  It  reads: 
j  “Leominster,  Massachusetts,  (01453),”  followed  by  the  date. 

— .Should  a  newspaper  reporter  raise  a  distinctive  handlebar 
mustache?  Jerry  Trapp  of  the  Associated  Press  Salt  I.iake  (’.ity 
bureau  answers  aHirmatively  with  a  brand  new  non-ordinary  bit 
of  lip  foliage.  Jerry  says  tbe  mustache  helped  him  immensely  in 
covering  the  Utah  I..egislature.  Lawmakers  recognized  him  easily, 
remembered  him,  brought  him  much  information.  His  boss. 
Bureau  Qiief  Jerry  O’Brien,  agrees.  ...  Mildred  White  Wallace 
calls  her  column  in  the  Shelby  County  (Ala.)  Reporter  “Pen 
Point  Paragraphs.”  .  .  .  B.  E.  Kelley,  Washington  Court  House 
(Ohio)  Record-Herald  reporter,  and  his  wife  observed  their  SOtli 
wedding  anniversary  with  a  program,  “Echoes  of  50  Years  Ago, 
in  Grace  Methodist  Church,  including  a  song  originally  presented 
at  their  wedding.  Mr.  Kelley,  who  has  been  on  tbe  Record-Herald 
all  his  married  life,  wrote  the  words  and  his  wife  wrote  the 
music.  .  .  .  The  Sacramento  Bee  comments:  “Browsing  through 
some  of  the  magazines  on  the  newsstands  these  days  makes  a 
fellow  curious  to  see  the  stuff  the  editors  rejected.”  .  .  .  (xtlumnist 
Dick  Barrett,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  ISeics,  had  a  conference  call 
telephone  interview  with  the  McGuire  sisters  before  they  opened 
at  Frank  Sinatra’s  Cal-iNe^-u  Ouh.  What  made  it  different  was  that 
Dorothy  was  in  Calgary.  Alberta;  Phyllis  in  Warren,  Ohio;  (Jiris 
in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  The  girls,  though  thousands  of  miles  apart, 
joined  in  singing  him  a  requested  chorus,  too. 
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The  HARRISBURG 
PATRIOT-NEWS 


PENNSYLVANIA  PRESS 
CONFERENCE 


S})onsor('(l  by  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  A 


Poomian 


Messersmith 


Cowan 


,„al  Headliners  C 

1963  award 

for  Consistently 
Outstanding 

editorial  pagi 


^^nnsylvania  Pre. 
Photographer  Assoch 

'^'CKEY  schella 

^omorial  Award 


DAILY  118,051 
SUNDAY  157,233 


editorial 


Were  We  Presumptuous? 

Eighteen  months  ago  McCall’s  magazine  announcetl  it  would 
charge  the  same  rate  for  a  page  of  four-color  advertising  as  for 
black  and  white  effective  July  1962.  It  was  claimed  that  new  presses 
made  it  possible  to  eliminate  the  premium  charge  for  color. 

In  costly  (for  us)  full  page  ads  in  the  Nexo  York  Times  and  the 
Herald  Tribune  in  early  April,  1962,  we  jxjinted  out  “some  facts  of 
life  about  newspa|)er  color  advertising’’  drawing  heavily  from  our 
March  31  Color  Issue  giving  statistics  on  the  rapid  growth.  E&P  statetl 
that  newspapers  as  well  as  advertisers  and  agencies  realize  it  costs 
more  to  print  color  than  it  does  black  on  white  which  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  willingness  of  advertisers  to  buy  more  and  more  news- 
paj>er  color  at  premium  rates.  The  ad  also  reprinted  in  EfcP  editorial 
which  scoffed  at  the  McCall’s  statement  about  the  press  (“there  isn’t 
a  press  in  the  world  that  will  print  full  color  as  easily  or  as  cheaply 
as  it  will  black  on  white”)  and  suggested  that  “all  current  black  and 
white  advertisers  should  ask  for  a  discount  because  they  know  it  costs 
less  to  protluce  their  ad  than  it  does  one  in  color.” 

Whereupon  the  bull  roared  loudly.  The  next  day  Imth  newspajjers 
gave  full  page  space  to  a  letter  from  the  president  of  McCall’s  in 
which  we  were  called  “irresponsible,”  “presumptuous”  and  “errone¬ 
ous,”  and  below  that  the  newspaper  ad  managers  statetl  in  print  they 
should  not  have  accepted  the  E&P  ad. 

Last  week  McCall’s  announced  “rates  for  black  and  white  adver¬ 
tising  will  l>e  reduced  to  $31,000  a  page  effective  w’ith  the  October 
1963  issue.  This  is  a  reduction  of  S7,8(M)  from  the  previous  rate  of 
$38,000.  .  .  .  Effective  with  the  February  1964  issue,  a  four-color  page 
in  McCall’s  at  the  one  time  rate  will  cost  $40,800.  That  is  an  increase 
of  $2,000  over  the  present  rate.”  It  was  announced  that  “competitive 
circumstances  make  desirable  this  adjustment  in  black  and  white 
rates.” 

Thus  the  new  color  rate  will  be  slightly  higher  than  it  was  prior  to 
the  one-rate  announcement  and  the  black  and  white  rate  will  be 
slightly  less  than  it  was  before. 

It  has  taken  more  than  a  year  to  prove  that  although  E&P  might 
have  been  presumptuous  to  challenge  the  giant  McCall’s  the  new  rate 
announcement  indicates  we  were  neither  irresponsible  nor  erroneous. 

Sen.  Keating^s  Bill 

'^1'’  he  right  of  a  rejwrter  to  refuse  to  divulge  the  names  of  his  con- 
-*-  hdential  news  sources  has  never  been  adequately  protected  in  this 
country  except  in  12  states  where  special  legislation  for  that  purjxise 
has  been  passed.  Even  in  those  places  the  state  law  does  not  extend 
the  safeguard  to  federal  courts. 

Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating  has  introtluced  legislation  in  Congress 
which  would  provide  that  an  editor,  reporter  or  broadcaster  “shall 
not  l>e  required  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  to  disclose  the  source 
of  information  procured  by  him  .  . .” 

A  federal  statute  of  this  nature  is  necessary  to  strengthen  the  public’s 
right  to  have  a  free  press.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  attacked  as  providing 
special  privilege  for  newsmen.  It  is  a  privilege,  however,  that  belongs 
to  the  jjeople.  If  a  citizen  cannot  divulge  important  information  about 
graft,  corruption,  etc.,  to  the  press  without  fear  of  exposure  and  threat 
of  retaliation  then  he  has  lost  a  small  but  vital  segment  of  his  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantee  to  a  free  press. 
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Hetcare  of  false  prophets,  which  ctune  [ 
to  you  in  sheep’s  clothing,  hut  inwardly 
they  are  ravening  wolves.— St.  Matthew,  . 

Vll;  15.  I 
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Sen  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representative;  85  Post  St.  Garfield 
1-7950. 

Los  Angeles:  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Adveo 
rising  Representative,  1901  West  8  St.  Hub¬ 
bard  3-6211.  Correspondent:  John  Sky 
Dunlap,  Box  3063,  Santa  Ana,  California. 
542-7383. 

London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  23 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent,  England. 

Oherter  Mamber  Audit  Bureau  of  Olreolatiaas, 
S  mo.  averaca  nat  paid  Daeambar,  1M>— tl.4N- 
Ranawals  to  April  80.  1M2,  78.81%. 
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Short  Takes 

“I  had  prided  myself  on  being  well 
rear,”  she  explained.  —  Tampa  (Fla.) 
T^mea. 

• 

“My  own  university  is  in  the  middle 
of  a  big  fun-raising  campaign,”  he  said. 
—  Washingto,^  (D.  C.)  Sunday  Star. 

• 

They  had  been  living  in  the  same  house, 
the  father  upstairs,  and  the  sin  in  the 
finished  basement.  —  New  York  Journal- 
American. 

• 

Col.  Blank  is  presently  serving  in  the 
Colonels  Division,  vice.  —  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle. 

• 

Texas  flooded  the  woman’s  eyes  as  she 
left  the  airliner.  —  Gulfport  (Miss.) 
Daily  Herald. 


A  NEW  WEAPON 

Berryman,  Washington  Star 
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PUBUCITY  RELEASES 

Part  of  the  reason  the  publicity  people 
send  us  .so  much  useless  material  is  that 
they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  hnd  out 
what  the  editors  of  the  various  papers  con¬ 
sider  news.  I  edit  a  weekly  page  on  interior 
decorating  and  the  home.  Do  I  get  the 
biography  of  the  new  vicepresident  of 
.Amalgamated  Appliances,  complete  with 
his  glossy  picture  and  the  annual  report, 
because  somebody  has  me  confused  with 
the  N.Y.  Times  home  or  business  sections, 

!  where  they  might  use  it? 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  for  the 
.publicists  to  establish  a  complete  library 
!of  .American  newspapers  in  New  York,  and 
[perhaps  elsewhere,  to  help  them  under- 
j stand  the  individual  editor’s  point  of  view? 

They  could  subscribe  to  every  paper  in  the 
I  country  for  one  month  of  the  year  and 
!  organize  it  all  for  easy  reference. 

I  Then,  if  the  fellow  with  the  Amalgam¬ 
ated  account  wanted  to  know  who  might 
run  the  v.p.’s  picture,  an  hour’s  riffling 
twill  tell  him.  At  the  same  time,  he  will 
j  learn  who  might  run  a  picture  of  Amal¬ 
gamated’s  new  garbage  disposal  unit  (our 
paper  won’t),  and  who  might  run  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  garbage  disposal  that  has  b^n 
installed  in  a  kitchen  full  of  good  ideas. 

(We  might  very  well,  and  give  his  client 
picture  credit.) 

This  is  an  expensive  suggestion,  but  it 
can’t  be  any  more  expensive  than  the 
buckshot-blast  way  things  are  done  now. 

Mrs.  a.  N.  Romm 

Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald-Record. 

*  *  * 

LARGEST  AREA 

In  the  story  (June  29)  on  the  urban 
reporting  workshop  at  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism,  there  is  this 
statement : 

“.Mayor  Briley  said  consolidation  of  the 
Nashville  city  and  county  governments  be- 
cMe  effective  April  1.  The  central  city 
wth  a  population  of  174,000  and  an  area 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  July  20, 


of  22  square  miles  has  joined  up  with  a 
county  area  of  400,000  population  and  533 
square  miles  to  become  the  largest  single 
local  governmental  area  in  the  U.S.  (em¬ 
phasis  supplied).” 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  reports  that  Okla¬ 
homa  City  has  increased  its  area  from  620 
square  miles  to  644.735  square  miles. 

The  previous  area  of  620  square  miles 
is  considerably  greater  than  the  area  of 
555  square  miles  reported,  in  the  quota¬ 
tion  cited  above,  as  the  area  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  city-county  consolidated  government. 

Oklahoma  City  has,  of  course,  been 
motivated  by  the  same  factors  as  Nashville. 
Unable,  however,  to  get  any  appreciable 
number  of  its  suburbs  to  consolidate  with 
it,  it  embarked  several  years  ago  on  a  com¬ 
prehensive  effort  to  avoid  any  further  sub¬ 
urbs  springing  up.  Thus,  the  area  men¬ 
tioned  above  for  Oklahoma  City  is  the  area 
of  the  city  only  (which  certainly  qualifies 
it  as  a  “single  local  governmental  area”). 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  the  1960  census 
shows  the  population  of  Oklahoma  City 
as  324,253  and  of  the  metropolitan  area  as 
511,833.  Nashville’s  population  in  1960 
was  170,874  and  the  population  of  its 
metropolitan  area  was  399,743.  Of  course, 
both  cities  have  no  doubt  grown  since  1960 
(although  a  growth  from  399,743  to  574,- 
000  for  the  Nashville  metropolitan  area — 
44  per  cent  increase  in  three  years — does 
seem  quite  large. 

W.  A.  Leatherock 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  hearing  was  a  beneficial  operation  and 
in  publishing  so  full  and  candid  an  ac¬ 
count  of  it  (June  29)  E&P  performed  a 
valuable  professional  service. 


Charles  T.  Duncan 


Dean.  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colorado 
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LINAGE  IN  MAINE 

An  item  in  Thursdata  (July  6)  reported 
that  national  advertising  in  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  state  of  Maine  “is  on  a 
steady  decline  that  started  five  years  ago.” 

•  May  we  point  out,  as  national  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  for  the  St.  John 
Valley  Times  in  Madawaska,  Maine,  that 
as  Maine  goes,  not  so  Madawaska. 

•  The  national  advertising  record  for 
the  Times  since  1959  is  as  follows:  An  in¬ 
crease  in  1960  over  1959  of  63%,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  1961  over  1960  of  19%,  a  de¬ 
crease  in  1%2  from  1%1  of  6%  and  in¬ 
crease  in  the  first  six  months  of  1963  over 
1%2  of  41%. 

•  The  average  yearly  increase  in  the 
Times  national  advertising  during  the  last 
five  years:  29%. 

Roger  C.  Leonard 

Independent  Newspaper  Markets  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

SPACE  CAPSULE 

You’re  putting  us  on.  The  hilarious  July 
6  letter-to-the-editor,  “The  Race  for  Space.” 
That  was  for  real? 

Roy  Paul  Nelson 

School  of  Journalism, 

University  of  Oregon, 

Eugene,  Oregon. 
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Subscribe  to  The  New  York  Times  News 
Service.  You’ll  like  the  many  qualities  of  this 
unique  newsgathering  service. 
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MEMO  TO 
POeUSHERS: 


•  The  scope  and  depth  of  its  worldwide  news 
report— gathered  by  a  Washington,  national 
and  foreign  staff  unmatched  by  any  other 
newspaper. 


#  The  superb  way  it  handles  fast-breaking 
news  stories  wherever  they  occur. 


•  The  talents  of  its  nationally  known  com¬ 
mentators:  James  Reston,  Arthur  Krock,  C.  L. 
Sulzberger,  Russell  Baker,  Brooks  Atkinson, 
Arthur  Daley  (21  columns  weekly). 


#  The  clarity  of  its  news  analyses  by  Times 
experts  in  every  field. 


•  The  frequency  of  its  “exclusives”;  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  its  "Man  in  the  News”  sketches;  the 
liveliness  of  its  reviews  of  the  lively  arts. 


#  The  over  all  balance  of  news  and  features 
—with  something  of  value  for  almost  every 
department  of  your  newspaper. 


Come  September,  or  even  before,  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  many  outstanding  qualities  of 
The  New  York  Times  News  Service.  Your  edi¬ 
tors  will  welcome  the  move.  You’ll  please  your 
present  readers. . .gain  new  ones... and  at¬ 
tract  new  interest  from  your  advertisers! 
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Phila.  Executives  Upheld 
jin  Shielding  Documents 


State’s  Supreme  Court  Applies 
Liberal  Interpretation  of  Law 


Philadelphia 

Givinsr  a  liberal  interpretation 
to  Pennsylvania’s  1937  news  con¬ 
fidence  law,  the  state  Supreme 
■  Court  this  week  nullified  con- 
tempt-of-court  convictions 
j  afjainst  two  Philtidelphia  liulle- 
I  tin  executives. 

The  precedent-makinjf  deci¬ 
sion,  in  which  the  court  by  a 
6  to  1  vote  held  that  documents 
as  well  as  persons  are  sources  of 
information,  was  hailed  as  an 
historic  rulinff  which  may  carry 
weiirht  in  at  least  11  other  states 
which  have  newsmen’s  confi¬ 
dence  statutes. 

The  court  set  aside  five-day 
prison  terms  and  $1,000  fines 
'  imposed  on  Robert  L.  Taylor, 
president  and  general  manajfer 
of  the  Bulletin,  and  Earl  Selby, 

:  the  newspaper’s  city  editor. 
They  had  refused  to  produce 
1  certain  documents  demanded  by 
the  district  attorney  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  ffrand  jury  investipration  of 
;  alleged  corruption  in  City  Hall 
:  affairs. 

Chief  Justice  John  C.  Bell 
Jr.,  who  wrote  the  prevailing 
opinion,  said  it  was  clear  that 
the  phrase  “the  source  of  any 
information”  in  the  1937  act 
means  documents  as  well  as  the 
identities  of  persons. 

“Furthermore,”  the  opinion 
said,  “if  there  were  any  doubt 
as  to  the  interpretation,  the 
statute  must  be  liberally  con- 
I  strued  in  favor  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  news  media. 

“Newspapers  are  owned  by 
individuals  or  private  corpora¬ 
tions  ;  they  are  run,  operated  and 
managed  by  human  beings  and 
consequently  are  sometimes 
biased,  sometimes  unfair,  some¬ 
times  inaccurate  and  sometimes 
wrong. 

‘Principal  Watchdog' 

“Nevertheless,  independent 
,  newspapers  are  today  the  prin- 
I  cipal  watchdogs  and  protectors 
of  honest,  as  well  as  good,  gov¬ 
ernment  .  .  .” 

Without  protection  of  sources, 
newspapers  would  be  unable  to 
,  receive  tips  and  leads  on  official 
wrongdoing,  he  said. 


“It  is  vitally  important  that 
this  public  shield  against  gov¬ 
ernmental  inefficiency,  corrup¬ 
tion  and  crime  be  preserved 
against  piercing  and  erosion,” 
Justice  Bell  continued. 

The  majority  opinion  noted 
that  11  other  states  “have 
passed  a  similar  wise  nondis¬ 
closure  act.” 

The  opinion  was  concurred  in 
by  Judges  Michael  A.  Musman- 
no,  Benjamin  R.  Jones,  Michael 
J.  Eagen,  Henry  X.  O’Brien  and 
Samuel  J.  Roberts. 

It  was  the  first  ruling  by  an 
appellate  court  on  the  legality 
of  the  1937  act. 

Dissent  Opinion 

Judge  Herbert  B.  Cohen  was 
the  lone  dissenter  in  the  opinion 
which  reversed  Judge  Bernard 
J.  Kelley,  of  Common  Pleas 
Court  No.  6. 

Judge  Cohen  said  the  “liberal 


construction”  of  the  source 
clause  by  the  majority  “results 
in  a  complete  distortion  of  the 
legislative  purpose  of  encour¬ 
aging  the  flow  of  news.” 

“Newsmen,”  he  wrote,  “now 
have  a  license  to  prevent  news 
from  ever  reaching  the  public — 
including  that  which  would  ex¬ 
pose  corruption  in  government 
—  although  the  informant’s 
identity  is  disclosed  and  he  him¬ 
self  desires  that  the  information 
be  made  public  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  it  is  the  name  of  the 
informant  and  not  the  informa¬ 
tion  itself  which  is  protected  [by 
the  1937  act],”  Judge  Cohen 
said. 

“Once  the  name  of  the  inform¬ 
ant  is  revealed,  the  purpose  and 
protection  of  the  act  is  termin¬ 
ated.” 

Source  Identified 

The  source  involved  in  the  case 
was  John  J.  Fitzpatrick,  former 
Democratic  ward  leader  and  City 
Council  sergeant-at-arms.  In 
1961  and  1962  he  made  various 
charges  about  payoffs  and  sales 
of  legislation  by  council. 


NOT  IN  CONTEMPT  OF  COURT— City  Editor  Earl  Selby  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Robert  Taylor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  were  pictured  in  the 
newspaper's  offices  after  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  upheld  their 
right  to  protect  a  news  source. 
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When  the  special  grand  jury 
went  to  work  last  November, 
Selby  and  Taylor  were  directed 
to  produce  tape  recordings  and 
notes  of  conversations  its  em¬ 
ployes  had  had  with  Fitzpatrick, 
and  all  memoranda  resulting 
from  investigations  that  fol¬ 
lowed. 

They  also  were  told  to  give 
the  jury  copies  of  statements 
which  Fitzpatrick  gave  to  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  James  C.  Crum- 
lish,  Jr.,  on  Feb.  20,  1962,  and 
were  printed  in  the  Bulletin* on 
Dec.  30,  1962. 

(“The  need  for  this  seems 
ridiculous,”  Justice  Bell  said  of 
this  request  in  a  footnote.) 

The  Bulletin  men  refused  and 
were  cited  for  contempt. 

Waiver  Discussed 

Arthur  Littleton  and  John  R. 
McConnell,  attorneys  for  the 
newspaper  executives,  argued 
before  the  Supreme  Court  that 
if  the  contempt  convictions  were 
upheld,  no  public  figure  would 
feel  safe  in  giving  newspapers 
“explosive  information  concern¬ 
ing  wrongdoing  in  government.” 

The  net  result,  counsel  said 
would  be  to  deprive  the  public 
of  information  it  needs  in  pass¬ 
ing  judgment  on  government 
officials. 

Their  brief  stated : 

{Continued  on  page  10) 

( Excerpts  from  the  majority  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court) 

We  believe  the  language  of  the 
statute  •$  clear.  The  common  and  ap¬ 
proved  meaning  or  usage  of  the 
words  "source  of  information"  in¬ 
cludes  documents  as  well  as  personal 
informants  .  .  . 

e  e  * 

If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the 
interpretation,  the  statute  must  be 
liberally  construed  in  favor  of  news¬ 
papers  and  news  media  .  .  . 

*  «  « 

Independent  newspapers  are  today 
the  principal  watchdogs  and  protec¬ 
tors  of  honest,  as  well  as  good, 
government.  .  .  .  They  are  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  maxim,  'pro  bono 
publico.' 

«  «  e 

Important  information,  tips  and 
leads  will  dry  up  and  the  public  will 
often  be  deprived  of  the  knowledge 
of  dereliction  of  public  duty,  bribery, 
corruption,  conspiracy  and  other 
crimes  committed  or  possibly  com¬ 
mitted  by  public  officials  or  by  power¬ 
ful  individuals  or  organizations,  unless 
newsmen  are  able  to  fully  and  com¬ 
pletely  protect  the  sources  of  their 
information. 
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Not  in  Contempt 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

“It  is  well-known,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  many  persons  who 
mifirht  be  important  sources  of 
information  concerning  corrup¬ 
tion  in  government,  are  also  per¬ 
sons  who,  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  jfovernmental  or  political 
positions  which  make  them  im¬ 
portant  sources,  are  also  persons 
who  frequently  make  statements 
to  the  press  which  are  published 
with  full  acknowledgement  of 
their  source. 

“However,  under  the  broad 
rule  of  waiver  (of  the  privilege) 
applied  by  the  lower  court,  once 
such  an  individual  is  established 
to  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
reporters  of  a  newspaper,  all 
statements  made  by  that  person 
to  the  newspaper  are  open  to 
subpena  and  official  scrutiny, 
even  though  the  individual  might 
thereby  be  identified  for  the  first 
time  as  the  source  of  explosive 
information  concerning  wrong¬ 
doing  in  government. 

“If  this  rule  of  waiv'er  truly 
reflects  the  law,  no  public  figure 
who  has  been  publicly  identified 
as  a  source  of  ordinary  news  in¬ 
formation  would  feel  safe  to 
submit  other,  extraordinary  in¬ 
formation  to  newspapers  since, 
under  this  broad  rule  of  waiver, 
he  might  later  be  identified  for 
the  first  time  as  the  source  of 
that  extraordinary'  information.” 

The  appeal  said  that  although 
secret  testimony  made  by  Fitz¬ 
patrick  before  the  grand  jury 
was  read  in  open  court  and 
mentioned  polygraph  examina¬ 
tions  and  tape  recordings, 
“nothing  in  this  testimony'  con¬ 
nects  these  materials  with  the 
Bulletin”  and  that  nothing  con¬ 
nects  them  with  Taylor  and 
Selby.” 

Ruling  on  Waiver 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that 
a  waiver  by  a  newsman  applied 
only  to  the  statements  made  by 
the  informer  which  are  actually 
published  or  publicly  disclosed 
and  not  to  other  statements 
made  by  the  informer  to  the 
newspaper. 

District  Attorney  Crumlish 
had  contended  that  the  grand 
jury  needed  the  Bulletin’s  evi¬ 
dence  to  help  it  in  deciding  the 
creditability  of  the  witness  by 
comparing  his  testimony  with 
former  statements  given  to  the 
newspaper’s  reporters. 

In  a  statement  after  the 
Supreme  Court’s  ruling,  Mr. 
Taylor  said  it  “vindicates  the 
stand  we  have  taken  and,  even 
more  important,  benefits  the 
public. 

“The  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
state  law  which  specifically  pro¬ 


tects  newsmen’s  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  is  to  safeguard  the 
people’s  right  to  know.” 

Among  groups  on  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  side  in  the  court  appeal 
were  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

In  editorial  comment,  the  Bul¬ 
letin  said  that  some  “practical” 
men  had  attempted  to  predict 
the  decision  by  computing  poli¬ 
tical  considerations. 

“They  have  been  firmly  re¬ 
buked  by'  the  6-1  breadth  of  the 
finding,  which  shows  plainly  how 
the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
feels  alx)ut  ‘political’  practicali¬ 
ties,”  the  Bulletin  declared. 
“They  are  on  notice  that  such 
cynical  thoughts  are  an  impro¬ 
priety  when  applied  to  a  high 
court  which,  for  the  wisdom  of 
its  important  decisions,  long  has 
ranked  among  the  two  or  three 
in  the  many  states  most  looked 
to  for  the  establishing  of 
precedent.” 

2  Indictments  Returned 

The  allegations  of  so-called 
“sale  of  legislation”  by  the 
Democratic-controlled  City 
Council  in  recent  years  resulted 
from  charges  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  contributions  to 
the  Democratic  Party  to  get 
favorable  action  on  zoning 
changes  and  other  bills. 

Mayor  James  Tate,  a  Demo¬ 
crat  seeking  a  new  four-year 
term  this  fall,  has  denied  the 
charges.  He  was  president  of 
City  Council  before  Richardson 
Dilworth  resigned  in  February, 
1962,  to  run  for  Governor.  Mr. 
Dilworth  lost  to  William  Scran¬ 
ton,  Republican. 

A  special  grand  jury,  long 
urged  by  the  Bulletin,  was  con¬ 
vened  last  December.  Last  week, 
on  its  recommendation,  the  regu¬ 
lar  July  Grand  Jury  indicted 
two  top  Democrats  in  connection 
with  alleged  acceptance  of  poli¬ 
tical  contributions  in  exchange 
for  a  zoning  ordinance. 

John  Bymk,  secretary  of  the 
City  Democratic  Committee  and 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  Commission,  was 
charged  with  perjury. 

Victor  Moore,  a  former  Coun¬ 
cilman,  was  accused  of  bribery, 
extortion,  conspiracy  and  black¬ 
mail. 

• 

Atlanta  Repg  Elect 

Atlanta 

New  officers  of  Atlanta  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  representatives, 
were  elected  recently.  They  are: 
President,  Charles  G.  Crawley 
(Katz) ;  vicepresident,  Charles 
Thomas  Tillman  ( Sawyer-Fer- 
guson  -  Walker) ;  secretary, 
David  Richardson  (American 
Newspaper  Representatives ;  and 
treasui'er,  James  E.  Woodward 
(Story,  Brooks  &  Finley). 


Newspaper  Industry 
Employs  496,000 

Washington  496,000  persons.  There  wen 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  re-  408,000  men  and  boys,  88,000 
ports  that,  on  the  basis  of  data  women  and  girls, 
compiled  in  the  1960  population  About  95  percent  of  all  work- 
count,  the  newspaper  publishing  ers  in  the  newspaper  industry 
and  printing  industry  of  the  were  in  the  28  occupations  listed 
United  States  employed  about  here: 


Occupation 

Accountants  and  auditors . 

Artists  . 

Editors  and  reporters  . 

Photographers  . 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors  “not  else¬ 
where  classified” — Salaried  . 

Self-employed  . 

Bookkeepers  . 

Messengers  and  office  boys . 

Office  machine  operators  . 

Secretaries  . 

Stenographers  . 

Telephone  operators  . 

Typists  . 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers  “n.e.c.”  . 

Advertising  agents  and  salesmen  . 

Newsboys . 

Salesmen  and  sales  clerks  “n.e.c.” . 

Compositors  and  typesetters . 

Electrotypers  and  stereotypers  . 

Foremen  “n.e.c.” . 

Mechanics  and  repairmen  “n.e.c.” . 

Photoengravers  and  lithographers . 

Pressmen  and  plate  printers  . 

Apprentices  in  printing  trades  . 

Deliverymen  and  routemen  . 

Truck  drivers  . 

Operatives  and  kindred  w'orkers  “n.e.c.”  . . . . 

Janitors  . 

Laborers  . 


23,053 

4,006 

764 

2,668 

550 

181 

664 

181 

805 

18,300 

7,556 

165,187 

4,986 

58,110 

5,724 

6,164 

4,118 

2,632 

15,170 

3,257 

3,853 

5,639 

9,064 

2,666 

3,543 


This  compilation  is  believed 
to  be  far  more  accurate  than 
any  employment  census  hereto¬ 
fore  made.  It  resulted  from  a 
cross-classification  of  occupation 
by  industry  for  employed  per¬ 
sons  w'ho  w'ere  enumerated  in 
April,  1960. 

The  1954  Census  of  Manu¬ 
facturers  gave  a  total  of  281,- 
799  persons  employed  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  and  printing.  A  sur\'ey  made 
by  E&P  in  1959,  among  daily 
newspapers  only,  came  up  with 
a  total  of  approximately  217,- 
000  fulltime  employes. 

• 

In  Service  Post 

Memphis 

Charles  Schneider,  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar, 
has  appointed  Carl  Marsh  as 
director  of  the  newspaper’s 
reader  service  activities.  Mr. 
Marsh,  who  began  work  on  the 
paper  as  a  copy  boy  in  1926, 
has  conducted  the  Goodfellows 
Fund  drive  for  16  years  and  the 
Mid-South  Spelling  Bee  for  30 
years. 


Ralph  Williamgon 
Made  Sunday  Editor 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  appointment  of  Ralph  J. 
Williamson  as  Sunday  editor  of; 
the  Home  News  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  pro- 
ident  of  Home  News  Publishinj 
Company.  He  succeeds  Leon  k. 
Carpenter  Jr.,  who  died  June 
23. 

Mr.  Williamson,  34,  has  been 
a  newsman  for  15  years.  He 
joined  the  Home  News  as  telfr 
graph  editor  in  1959.  He  is  « 
graduate  of  the  school  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  University  of  Mis- 


In  Chronicle  Bureau 

Washington 
The  local  bureau  of  the  S» 
Francisco  Chronicle  has  added 
June  Harms,  formerly  with  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  DoA 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  Ctlj 
Times.  She  is  a  native  of  Dun¬ 
can,  Okla.,  and  a  ’62  graduate 
of  the  U.  of  Oklahoma. 
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His  Typewriter  and  Fists 
Bespeak  Editor’s  Courage 


Lovejoy  Award  Goes  to  Jones 


Of  Midlothian 

Ky  Rick  Friedman 

Grafton,  Ill. 

Penn  Jones  Jr.,  49-year-old 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Mid¬ 
lothian  (Tex.)  Mirror,  a  780- 
circulation  weekly,  was  pre¬ 
sented  the  Elijah  Parish  Love- 
joy  Award  for  Couraefe  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  July  14  in  Pere  Mar¬ 
quette  State  Park  here. 

The  award  was  made  at  the 
International  Conference  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  by 
the  Department  of  Journalism 
of  Southern  Illinois  University. 
The  conference  represents  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  15  countries. 

The  courajfe  award  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  memory  of  the  abo¬ 
litionist  editor  who  died  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
He  was  publisher  of  the  Oh- 
sen’cr  when  he  was  killed  in 
1838  at  Alton,  18  miles  from 
Grafton. 

Eighth  Recipient 

Mr.  Jones,  eighth  editor  to 
receive  the  award  since  1956, 
was  selected  from  among  five 
nominees  for  his  protest  of 
Birchite  speeches  in  his  home 
town  high  school.  His  stand  re¬ 
sulted  in  two  physical  assaults 
on  him  and  the  fire-bombing  of 
his  newspaper  oflice.  ( E&P,  May 
12,  1962). 

The  citation,  presented  by  Dr. 
Howard  R.  Long,  secretary  of 
the  conference,  commended  Mr. 
Jones  for  his  “example  of  civic 
responsibility  and  community 
leadership,  for  opposing  forces 
of  reaction  and  stagnation,  and 
for  daring  to  print  material  in 
support  of  these  principles,  in 
the  face  of  threats  to  himself, 
his  family,  his  home,  and  to  his 
business.” 

In  accepting  the  award,  Mr. 
Jones  said:  “Sometimes  the  lit¬ 
tle  publishers  need  encourage¬ 
ment  because  it  can  get  pretty 
lonely  down  there.  I  had  been 
fighting  17  years  and  was  about 
ready  to  give  up.  I  couldn’t  even 
help  elect  a  man  to  the  school 
board.  But  this  award  makes 
me  think  that  maybe  I’ll  stick  it 
out  another  17  years.” 

Mr.  Jones’  roots  go  deep  into 
East  Texas  soil  and  history.  His 
grandfather,  from  Alexandria, 
La.,  was  part  of  the  wave  which 
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came  into  Texas  in  the  last  half 
of  the  19th  century  and  his 
grandmother  was  bom  in  the 
Red  River  country.  His  father, 
was  first  a  cotton  sharecropper 
and  later  a  cotton  farmer. 

“Dad  farmed  all  his  life  with 
mules,”  Mr.  Jones  related  here. 
“My  whole  boyhood  was  chop¬ 
ping  cotton  and  thrashing  pea¬ 
nut  hay.  We  sold  the  cotton,  ate 
the  peanuts  and  fed  the  hay  to 
the  livestock.  And  until  the 
timber  gave  out  we  also  cut 
cross-ties  for  the  railroad  to 
pick  up  some  extra  money.  I 
guess  I  grew  up  in  a  section 
which  had  some  of  the  poorest 
and  most  ignorant  people  in  the 
world.” 

Athletic  Prowess 

Penn  Jones  Jr.  rode  a  horse 
to  school  five  miles  away.  Al¬ 
though  he  stood  less  than  5-3 
and  weighed  only  145  pounds, 
he  played  first  string  quarter¬ 
back  and  was  the  champion  miler 
three  years  in  a  row.  He  was 
also  on  the  debating  team,  in 
dramatic  productions,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  class. 

In  1932,  Penn  looked  around 
for  a  small  college  where  he 
could  play  football  and  selected 
Magnolia  A&M,  in  Arkansas. 
“I  was  determined  to  be  a 
lawyer,”  he  says  now. 

A  severe  injury  ended  his 
career  in  football  his  first  year. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  two- 
year  school  in  1935  and  went  on 
to  the  University  of  Texas  where 
he  washed  dishes  to  pay  his  way. 
But  he  never  got  a  law  degree. 
“This  was  the  only  real  failure 
I  ever  had,”  he  said. 

On  Oct.  10,  1940,  he  joined 
the  Army  as  a  technical  sergeant 
and  served  through  the  war, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  majo)”  and 
receiving  the  bronze  star. 

He  and  Louise  Angove  of 
Bowie,  Tex.,  were  married  July 
24,  1941. 

In  1945  he  came  home  and 
bought  the  Midlothian  Mirror, 
a  broken  down  two-year-old 
newspaper,  for  $4,000. 

Why?  This  was  Penn  Jones’ 
answer:  “I  felt  that  from  what 
I  had  seen  of  the  world — of  war 
and  misery — if  my  friends  had 


not  died  in  vain,  then  somebody 
had  a  terrific  job  to  do  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  task  in  front  of  us 
to  insure  any  type  of  peace. 

“I  had  decided  to  run  a  news¬ 
paper  so  that  I  could  make  at 
least  one  community  realize  the 
duties  that  went  along  with  their 
rights  as  citizens  in  the  greatest 
democracy  on  earth.” 

Readers  Were  Warned 

He  said  something  along  that 
line  in  his  first  editorial,  after 
the  usual  “howdy”  and  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  paper  would  be  a 
forum  of  discussion  for  Midloth¬ 
ian.  He  also  warned  readers  that 
he  intended  to  “insult”  the 
people  who  failed  to  live  up  to 
their  responsibilities  as  citizens. 

Much  of  Penn  Jones’  thinking 
had  ripened  during  the  war  in 
“the  hollering  room.”  This  was 
the  name  a  commanding  officer 
had  given  the  place  where  Penn 
and  other  officers  got  together  to 
discuss  anything  and  everything 
with  no  holds  barred  and  plenty 
of  beer. 

The  group  stuck  together  more 
or  less  during  the  lulls  of  battle 
through  Italy  and  France.  It 
included  college  graduates  from 
all  fields  and  many  countries. 
Among  them  was  the  son  of 
Sinclair  Lewis  and  Dorothy 
Thompson,  who  was  later  killed 
in  action. 

“He  wanted  to  run  for  office  in 
Vermont  when  he  got  out  of  the 
Army.”  Penn  recalled.  “And  I 
was  determined  that  this  was 
one  U.S.  Senator  I  was  going  to 
educate.” 

Another  of  the  group  was  the 
son  of  Joyce  Kilmer  whom  Penn 
remembers  as  a  “brilliant  poet.” 

Penn’s  journalism  experience 
was  almost  non-existent  when 
he  went  to  Midlothian.  He  had 
written  editorials  for  an  Army 
newsnaper  in  France,  he  had 
met  Ernie  Pvle  a  couple  of  times 
and  he  had  spent  one  whole 
night  arguing  with  war  corre¬ 
spondent  Marv  Walsh,  who  later 
married  Ernest  Hemingway. 

Whv  did  he  pick  Midlothian? 

Midlothian  was  a  town  of 
1.100  citizens  (it  now  has  1,500) 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Fort 
Worth-Dallas  area.  Penn  decided 
to  settle  there  for  two  reasons: 
it  was  right  between  the  towns 
of  both  his  and  his  wife’s  family; 
it  was  on  the  perimeter  of  the 
expanding  Fort  Worth-Dallas 
area. 

He  described  Midlothian  as  an 
old  Texas  town  that  was  born 
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as  the  crossroads  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  rail¬ 
roads. 

“Most  of  the  people  had  lived 
there  generations  and  the  inter¬ 
marriage  amazed  me,”  Penn 
said.  “I’d  write  something  and 
a  guy  would  be  mad  at  me  for 
months.  Then  I  would  find  out  it 
was  a  case  of  old  family  ties  and 
that  I  had  said  something  he 
didn’t  like  about  his  wife’s 
sister’s  cousin.” 

Penn’s  first  few  months  were 
spent  learning  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  and  getting  acquainted  with 
his  wife  and  son.  He  eventually 
built  the  job  printing  end  of  the 
shop  up  to  a  high  of  $30,000 
annually  (it  has  leveled  off  to 
around  $20,000),  but  the  four- 
page  newspaper  never  grossed 
more  than  $125  per  week  and 
never  made  a  profit. 

Penn’s  early  days  on  the  paper 
were  supplemented  by  his  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  salary,  money  the 
Jonses  had  saved  during  the  war 
and  a  small  income  that  had 
been  left  to  his  wife. 

His  troubles  began  when  he 
started  covering  the  town  coun¬ 
cil  and  school  board  meetings; 
he  found  he  wasn’t  welcome. 
“They  never  had  anybody  cover 
them  before,”  he  explained,  “and 
they  didn’t  want  anybody  cover¬ 
ing  them  in  1946.  They  still 
don’t.” 

Texas  has  no  open  meeting 
law. 

He  got  into  the  city  council 
sessions  but  the  school  board 
meetings  remained  shut  to  him. 
“In  City  Hall,”  Penn  said,  “they 
were  only  wasting  money.  In  the 
school  they  were  wasting  lives 
of  hundreds  of  kids  who  were 
not  getting  what  they  deserved.” 

Opposed  Srhool  Chief 

Inadequacies  in  the  school 
system  was  a  theme  that  he  hit 
continually.  L.  A.  Mills,  for  32 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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American  Weekly 
Leaves  Many  Ghosts 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

The  American  Weekly,  first  of 
the  newspaper  Sunday  maffa- 
zines,  was  put  to  bed  for  the  last 
time  July  19.  The  final  issue  of 
about  4  million  copies  is  a  16- 
pagfer  dated  Sept.  1  for  distribu¬ 
tion  through  eif^ht  Hearst  pa¬ 
pers  and  Chicago’s  American. 

As  the  exciting  and  sometimes 
(glorious  and  prosperous  life  that 
beg^an  Nov.  15,  1896  terminated, 
gfhosts  rose  up  from  the  cold 
stones  on  which  the  final  type 
was  assembled  in  Cuneo  Press 
plants.  New  publication  lives 
stirred,  ready  to  be  bom. 

A  Normal  Edition 

“Washing:ton  Sunday  Paint¬ 
ers”  was  the  lead  story. 

“We  tried  to  make  it  a  nor¬ 
mal  weekly  edition  so  that  our 
distributing  newspapers  could 
make  an  easy  transition  to  new 
Sunday  supplements,”  said  John 
J.  O’Connell,  editor. 

Mr.  O’Connell  left  New  York 
before  the  last  issue  came  from 
the  presses.  He  headed  for  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  to 
help  Hearst  newspapers  there  to 
start  their  own  locally  edited 
magazines.  He  helped  to  plan 
the  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can’s  Pictorial  Living  which 
starts  Sept.  8.  John  Sturdevant, 
the  American  Weekly’s  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  will  be  its  editor. 

Already  deserted  is  the  space 
occupied  by  the  Weekly’s  busi¬ 
ness  staff  at  410  Park  Avenue. 
Last  location  of  the  editorial 
offices  was  in  the  New  York 
Mirror  building.  End  of  the 
Weekly  was  announced  May  2. 
By  May  17  the  sales  staff,  which 
had  dwindled  to  12,  had  all  left. 
Only  the  operating  staff  re¬ 
mained. 

Edwin  C.  Kennedy,  who  is  in 
his  29th  year  on  the  staff,  suc¬ 
ceeded  John  K.  Herbert,  now 
head  of  the  Magazine  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  as  publisher  in 
August  1961.  He  spent  last 
weekend  moving  his  private  files 
to  his  home  at  2  Washington 
Square,  Larchmont.  His  con¬ 
fidential  secretary,  Helene  Hus- 
son,  went  to  work  July  1  for  A1 
Chapman,  board  chairman  of 
Life  Savers-Beechnut  Inc. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  made  the 
Weekly’s  eastern  advertising 
manager  in  1940,  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director  in  1948. 
He  is  receiving  a  pension,  he 
said,  but  he  plans  to  keep  busy, 
since  he  is  not  old  enough  to  be 
inactive.  For  the  time  being  he 


has  established  offices  at  575 
Lexington  Avenue. 

The  final  issue  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  will  have  al)«Bt  $50,- 
000  worth  of  advertising  in  it. 
Since  the  May  2  announcement 
some  $150,000  worth  of  advertis¬ 
ing  was  picked  up,  Mr.  Kennedy 
said.  There  were  no  cancella¬ 
tions.  Two  ads  scheduled  for  the 
final  issue  had  to  be  turned 
down. 

AggreNftively  Sold 

The  American  Weekly  through 
the  years,  even  after  it  started 
on  the  policy  of  cutting  down 
back  -  to  -  back  circulation  with 
other  supplements,  was  always 
aggressively  sold.  Its  marketing 
guide,  created  by  Frank  Kaus, 
vicepresident  and  marketing  di¬ 
rector,  was  in  great  demand 
among  agencies  and  advertisers. 
With  its  reduced  distribution 
down  from  a  peak  of  10,000,000, 
Mr.  Kaus  and  Mr.  Kennedy  con¬ 
tinued  to  sell  the  deep  penetra¬ 
tion  of  local  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  to  cover  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets.  Some  had  thought  the 
Weekly  might  become  profitable 
in  its  new  small  field. 

Mr.  Kaus  intends  to  open  an 
office  as  marketing  consultant. 
He  with  Mr.  Kennedy  helped 
build  the  Weekly  to  its  peak 
volume  of  $26,000,000  in  1968, 
and  Puck,  the  Comic  Weekly, 
to  its  high  of  $8,500,000.  Behind 
him  is  a  wealth  of  experience  in 
marketing  gained  with  the  old 
Federal  Advertising  Agency. 

A  wizard  at  figures,  ad  make¬ 
up,  production  and  accounting, 
Helen  Weiss  is  one  of  those 
kept  on  to  shut  up  the  publica¬ 
tion  office. 

Fred  Danneman,  eastern  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  is  now  with 
the  Ladies  Home  Journal.  Roger 
Lederer,  western  advertising 
manager,  has  been  appointed  ad 
director  of  the  Snhirday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post.  Big  names  in  their 
respective  areas,  and  now  re¬ 
tired,  are  Frank  McDonough, 
Detroit  manager;  Franklin  Al¬ 
len,  Los  Angeles,  and  H.  Jay 
Bums,  San  Francisco. 

It  wasn’t  until  1917  that  ad¬ 
vertising  was  sold  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly.  The  purpose  at  the 
start  was  to  promote  circulation 
for  Hearst  Sunday  newspapers. 
The  late  A.  J.  Kobler  persuaded 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Sr. 
that  the  Weekly  could  make 
money.  Mr.  Kobler  made  a  tre¬ 
mendous  success  selling  ads  first 


when  the  Weekly  was  distrib¬ 
uted  only  with  the  Hearst  pa¬ 
pers  and  after  1938  when  for 
the  first  time  it  was  distributed 
with  other  newspapers. 

For  a  while  the  Weekly  as  a 
corporation  in  itself  was  one  of 
the  biggest  money  makers  in  the 
Hearst  organization.  Mortimer 
Berkowitz  joined  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1926,  became  general 
manager  in  1927,  vicepresident 
in  1928,  and  president  in  1934. 
Mr.  Berkowitz  organized  a  sepa¬ 
rate  selling  and  promotional  di¬ 
vision  for  the  supplement  and 
established  the  eight-page  comic 
section.  He  left  the  organization 
in  1951  and  the  late  Robert  D. 
Leavitt  became  publisher.  Mr. 
Herbert  succeeded  him  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1955,  coming  from  the 
broadcasting  business. 

Mr.  Berkowitz  recalled  that 
when  he  became  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Weekly  in  1927  it 
was  grossing  about  $4,000,000  a 
year.  By  the  time  he  resigned 
in  1951  it  had  gone  up  to  $22,- 
000,000.  He  said  that  Mr.  Hearst 
Sr.,  during  his  lifetime  gave 
the  Weekly  a  great  deal  of  per¬ 
sonal  attention.  In  the  days  of 
five-cent  Sunday  newspapers  and 
pre-date  editions  sold  as  early 
as  Tuesday,  the  Weekly  helped 
to  develop  circulation.  After 
1927,  when  it  was  promoted  as  a 
publication  in  itself,  it  became  a 
strong  advertising  medium. 

‘Very  Sad’ 

“It  is  very  sad  to  see  this 
great  property  thrown  into  the 
ash  can,”  Mr.  Berkowitz  said. 

Still  busy  getting  out  the  final 
issues  are  the  few  who  remain 
on  the  editorial  staff.  (Three 
left  with  Mr.  Sturdevant  to  get 
out  the  J-A’s  Pictorial  Living  — 
William  Levinson,  Arnold  Bom¬ 
bay  and  Louis  Baakelar.  Gene 
Pastoret  is  a  consultant  on  pro¬ 
duction  for  this  new  magazine.) 
Extending  a  smiling  greeting  at 
the  first  desk  is  John  Connolly. 
He  started  as  an  office  boy  at  15, 
reversed  his  age  to  51,  and  his 
title  to  office  manager.  Alfred 
Lowry,  art  director  for  the  past 
four  years,  formerly  with  Good 
Housekeeping,  is  looking  for  an¬ 
other  magazine  job.  Batting  out 
final  stories,  Warren  Hall  has 
been  the  publication’s  most  per¬ 
vasive  ghost.  He  can  remember 
when  60-page  issues  were  not 


Recalls  Goddard  Era 

Morrill  Goddard,  the  first 
editor,  died  June  30,  1937  of  a 
heart  attack.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Abe  Merritt,  a  writer  of 
fantasy.  In  January  1944,  when 
Mike  Porter  had  succeeded  Mr. 
Merritt,  Mr.  Kennedy  inspired 
the  change  from  standard  to 
tabloid  size,  the  format  it  re¬ 
tained  to  the  end. 


ViiMvk^in  W«*<*kh 


The  last  front  page 


Orders  used  to  be  for  staff 
writers  like  Hall  to  pound  out 
at  least  three  stories  a  week.  In 
addition  to  ghosting  for  a  host 
of  personalities,  Mr.  Hall  used 
two  nom  de  plumes  —  Watson 
Cruz  Jr.,  and  his  father-in-law’s 
name,  Allan  Greenacre.  In  his 
typewriter  last  week  was  a  re¬ 
write  he  was  doing  for  a  piece 
for  one  of  the  final  issues  on  how 
the  Japanese  code  was  broken. 
Mr.  Hall  is  committed  to  write 
for  two  publications  now  that 
the  Weekly  has  stopped. 

Under  Mr.  Merritt  and  his 
successor,  Mike  Porter,  there 
was  no  change  in  the  Goddard 
editorial  formula  of  sex,  society 
and  science.  Mr.  Hall  recalled. 
The  science  kept  largely  to  ar¬ 
cheology,  linking  it  up  to  Bible 
history.  The  space  age  of  today 
was  also  anticipated. 

“Any  story  that  was  unu.sual 
and  lurid  was  our  meat,”  Mr. 
Hall  said.  “Mr.  Goddard  and  his 
successors  insisted  on  authen¬ 
ticity,  so  our  stories,  while  wild, 
had  to  be  basically  sound. 

“Then  came  a  sudden  and 
amazing  change.  That  cops  and 
robbers  editor  from  Chicago, 
Walter  Howey,  became  editor 
of  the  American  Weekly.  Wild 
things  were  expected  of  him.  But 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  the 
elder,  had  become  by  then  an 
older  and  perhaps,  a  wiser  man 
than  he  had  once  been.  Under 
Mr.  Howey,  the  Weekly  sud¬ 
denly,  however,  became  far  less 
sensational  than  it  used  to  be. 

Toned  Down 

“Most  surprised  at  this 
change  were  we  on  the  staff.  We 
knew  the  stories  about  Walter’s 
flamboyant  career  in  Chicago  — 
his  battles  with  Frank  Carson, 
then  city  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
and  later  city  editor  of  the 
News.  Together  they  became  the 
hero  of  Ben  Hecht’s  and  Charlie 
McArthur’s  ‘Front  Page.’  Now, 
we  thought,  the  weekly  will  be¬ 
come  ultra-sensational. 

“But,  strangely,  there  came 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Stock  Switch 
At  Green  Bay 
AndAppleton 

End  of  a  struffgle  for  control 
of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  News¬ 
paper  Company  came  this  week 
with  announcement  of  a  trans¬ 
action  in  which  the  Minahan 
family  acquired  majority  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Post  Publishing  Com- 

Ipany  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  and  the 
Turnbull  family  took  over  a 

I  similar  position  in  the  Green 
Bay  Newspaper  Co. 

In  .May,  1962,  members  of  the 
Minahan  family  resigned  man¬ 
agement  positions  with  the 
Green  Bay  corporation  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  Turnbull  and 
Roetlike  families  which  owned 
a  majority  of  the  stock. 

The  Minahans,  however,  re¬ 
tained  working  control  of  the 
Post  Publishing  Company. 

Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Beisel  and 
Mrs.  Janet  Schneiderman  of 
Green  Bay,  twin  daughters  of 
the  late  Andrew  B.  Turnbull, 
now  own  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  stock  of  the  Green  Bay 
Newspaper  Company.  Mrs.  Beis- 
el’s  husband  is  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  company  and 
'  general  manager  of  the  Green 
Bay  Press-Gazette,  evening  and 
Sunday. 

The  heirs  of  the  late  V.  I. 
Minahan  and  Eben  R.  Minahan 
now  own  over  two-thirds  of  the 
1  stock  in  the  Appleton  company. 
Minahan  heirs  are  V.  I.  Mina¬ 
han  Jr.,  president  of  the  firm 
and  publisher  of  the  Appleton 
Post-Crescent ;  John  B.  Torinus, 
vicepresident  and  editor,  and 
.Mary  Minahan  Walter,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Appleton  and 
Green  Bay  papers.  Heirs  of 
Eben  Minahan  include  his 
widow;  Roger  Minahan,  Green 
Bay,  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hobbins, 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

The  Minahans  sold  all  their 
stock  in  the  Green  Bay  concern 
.  and  the  Turnbulls  sold  their 
^  interest  in  the  Appleton  com¬ 
pany,  which  also,  through  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  publishes  the  Twin 
City  (Wis.)  News-Record  at 
Neenah-Menasha,  and  operates 
television  station  WEAU  at  Eau- 
claire,  Wis.  Green  Bay  News¬ 
paper  Company  operates  radio 
station  wjpg  in  Green  Bay. 

Heirs  of  the  late  Joseph 
Horner  Jr.,  for  many  years  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Press-Ga¬ 
zette,  also  have  sold  their  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Post  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  but  have  retained  their 
stock  in  the  Green  Bay  firm.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  A.  C.  Roethke, 
of  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  remain 
the  only  stockholders  with  an 
interest  in  both  companies,  about 


20  percent  Green  Bay  and  11 
jjercent  Appleton. 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
media  broker,  was  consultant  to 
the  Minahans. 

Cooperation  between  the  news- 
jiapers  in  news  coverage  will 
continue,  the  announcement  said. 

• 

Missile  Area 
Daily  Slated 

Lompoc,  Calif. 

Entry  of  the  Lompoc  Record 
into  the  six-day  field  is  planned 
for  early  fall,  Kenneth  L.  Adam, 
third-generation  owner  and  the 
publisher  since  1950,  said  this 
week. 

The  transition  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  booming  mis¬ 
sile  base  area  has  advanced  the 
Record  from  weekly  to  tri¬ 
weekly. 

The  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  editions  and  a  weekly 
Air  Force  Base  newspaper  are 
produced  by  a  staff  of  50.  The 


Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

The  sale  of  the  Welch 
( W.  Va.)  News  and  the  William¬ 
son  (W.  Va.)  News  of  the 
Ogden  Newspapers  was  an¬ 
nounced  July  19  by  Austin  V. 
Wood,  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
group. 

Two  new  corporations — Welch 
Daily  News  Inc.  and  Williamson 
Daily  News  Inc.  —  are  being 
organized  to  acquire  ownership 
of  the  properties.  Both  are  eve¬ 
ning  papers,  the  Welch  News 
with  circulation  of  9,326  and  the 
Williamson  News  with  10,166, 
as  of  Sept.  30,  1962  ABC. 

William  R.  Keyser,  who  has 
been  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Welch  Daily  News 
for  nearly  40  years,  was  named 
publisher  and  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  Welch  Daily  News  Inc. 

Louis  P.  Harvath  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  general  manager  of  the 
Williamson  Daily  News  and  will 
be  secretary-treasurer  of  Wil¬ 
liamson  Daily  News  Inc. 

AsNociales  in  Purchase 

Associated  with  Mr.  Keyser 
and  Mr.  Harvath  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  companies  are  Phil  Buch- 
heit,  publisher  of  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Her  aid- Journal; 
Fred  D.  Moffltt,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald-Journal ; 
and  Hal  Tanner,  publisher  of 
the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- 
Argus. 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 


average  Record  edition  is  24 
pages.  Paid  circulation  is  given 
as  6,300. 

Six  years  ago  Lompoc  was  a 
town  of  6,300.  Today  the  popu¬ 
lation  exceeds  20,000. 

Lompoc  was  established  as  a 
temperance  community  in  1875. 
The  paper  liegan  as  a  subsidized 
organ  to  attract  colonists  to  the 
area. 

• 

^Beautiful  Building;' 
AHsestdiient  Hiked 

Cleveland 

Tax  valuation  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  Building  on  the  lake- 
front  has  been  raised  $600,000. 

“Your  beautiful  new  building 
in  the  heart  of  the  Erieview 
urban  renewal  project  has  sky¬ 
rocketed  land  values  all  around 
you,”  said  the  county  auditor  in 
announcing  the  reappraisal. 

The  land  valuation  was  hiked 
from  $457,670  to  $699,320;  tax 
valuation  of  the  building  was 
lifted  from  $3,122,790  to  $3,478,- 
810, 


broker,  handled  both  transac¬ 
tions.  On  July  2  the  Ogden 
Newspaper  Group  announced  it 
had  sold  its  Fairmont  (W.  Va.) 
newspapers  to  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  (E&P,  July  13). 
Mr.  Manno,  who  is  the  consult¬ 
ant  to  the  Ogden  group  in  all 
their  newspaper  transactions, 
was  consultant  to  them  in  the 
Fairmont  sale. 

“It  is  with  regret  that  we 
leave  Welch  and  Williamson 
after  so  long  and  pleasant  a 
relationship,”  Mr.  Wood  stated. 
“We  leave  with  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence,  however,  that  Welch  and 
Williamson  and  the  surrounding 
area  will  be  well  served  by  Mr. 
Keyser  and  Mr.  Harvath  and 
their  associates  whom  we  have 
known  for  many  years  and  who 
have  proven  themselves  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  men.” 

Other  than  the  additional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  assumed  by  Mr. 
Keyser  and  Mr.  Harvath,  no 
changes  in  personnel  or  policy 
are  planned  for  either  of 
the  newspapers.  Mr.  Buchheit 
stated,  however,  that  he  hoped 
each  of  the  newspapers  would 
enjoy  greater  local  autonomy. 

Other  newspapers  in  the 
Ogden  group  are  the  Wheel¬ 
ing  Intelligencer,  the  Wheeling 
News-Register,  the  Elkins  In¬ 
ter-Mountain,  the  Martinsburg 
Journal,  the  Parkersburg  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  News,  the  Point  Pleas¬ 
ant  Register,  all  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  and  the  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Journal, 


Buchheit  Group  Buys 
2  W.  Virginia  Dailies 
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Bendows  Sell 
Star  Parts 
To  Glenwal 

Isaac  and  Emil  Bendow  have 
sold  their  interest  in  Star  Parts 
Inc.  to  Walter  F.  Powers  and 
C>  tries  E.  Eaton,  representing 
the  construction  firm  of  Glenwal 
Inc.  The  sale  of  the  Star  Parts 
Export  Corporation  stock  is  also 
involved  in  the  agreement. 

Since  the  combined  holdings 
of  the  two  men  totals  about 
56%  of  the  stock  issued,  the  sale 
represents  a  transfer  of  control 
to  the  two  new  principals,  who 
have  recently  acquired  control 
of  the  New  Era  Manufacturing 
Company,  another  graphic  arts 
manufacturing  concern. 

Emil  Bendow  has  agreed  to 
remain  as  president,  and  Isaac 
Bendow  as  a  part-time  consult¬ 
ant.  The  company  will  continue 
its  present  policy  of  expansion 
and  diversification  of  operations. 

Isaac  Bendow  founded  the 
typesetting  parts  business  in 
1924  in  New  York  City.  Within 
a  year,  he  was  joined  as  a  sales¬ 
man  by  the  brother,  Emil.  By 
1928,  Star  Parts,  then  known  as 
Linotype  Parts  Corporation,  had 
merged  with  its  independent 
competitor.  Mid  West  Matrix 
Company,  of  Kansas  City,  and 
the  Lino-Inter  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  New  York  City, 

In  1941,  the  company  moved 
to  Weatherly,  Pennsylvania. 
This  plant  is  still  in  operation, 
and  production  is  being  ex¬ 
panded  there. 

The  plant  in  South  Hacken¬ 
sack  was  built  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  officially  opened  on 
March  1,  1947. 

About  12  years  ago,  the  com¬ 
pany  introduced  to  the  market 
the  first  Outboard  Quadding  At¬ 
tachment  for  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines,  known  as  the  STAR 
Quadder,  and  more  recently,  put 
on  the  market  new  electronic 
equipment,  called  the  Auto- 
Setter,  for  automation  of  the 
linecasting  machine. 

Carl  F.  Swenson,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  his  father  as  secretary  of 
the  company,  is  engineer  in 
charge  of  production,  as  well  as 
research  and  development. 

• 

NASA  Study  Ends 

Following  criticism  of  the 
project,  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  notified  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin¬ 
istration  this  week  it  was  with¬ 
drawing  from  a  program  to 
study  the  development  and  han¬ 
dling  of  space  science  news. 
(Earlier  story  on  page  28.) 
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Seven  Blights  Beset 
Journalism  Seedbed 

By  Paul  S.  Swensson 

Executi^'e  Uirertor,  The  Newspaper  Fund 


Five  years  ago,  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Fund,  financed  by  gifts  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  began 
a  speculative  venture  of  invest¬ 
ing  sums  of  money  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  caretakers  in 
the  journalism  seedbed. 

More  than  $800,000  has  been 
disbursed  in  grants  to  send  some 
1,700  high  school  journalism 
teachers  and  publications  advis¬ 
ers  to  summer  school.  More  than 
half  of  the  teachers  had  never 
taken  a  course  in  journalism. 

Grants  fur  Tuition,  Etc. 

Tuition,  fees,  textbooks,  board 
and  room,  and  travel  allowances 
are  provided  under  these  grants. 

Specially  planned  and  highly 
concentrated  courses  of  study 
are  prepared  by  the  journalism 
faculties  for  these  teachers. 
Graduate  school  credits  are 
earned  and  the  quality  of  the 
work  is  high.  In  addition  to  the 
costs  which  the  Newspaper 
Fund  covers,  the  respective 
schools  make  their  contributions 
by  providing  facilities  and  fac¬ 
ulty,  not  all  of  which  are  covered 
under  tuition. 

How  good  are  these  teachers? 
What  are  their  qualifications  to 
get  a  grant?  Or  to  teach?  How 
well  are  they  compensated  for 
their  journalism  efforts?  Do 
they  recognize  and  care  about 
your  need  for  good  talent?  Are 
they  concerned  about  tomor¬ 
row’s  journalists  or  tomorrow’s 
readers? 

Somebody  Gets  Cheated 

Seven  major  blights  beset  the 
seedbed  of  journalism.  Teachers 
list  them  in  the  following  order 
of  importance. 

First  (and  worst) :  The  lack 
of  time  to  do  a  proper  job  of 
teaching  journalism  or  of  put¬ 
ting  out  the  student  publica¬ 
tions.  “Somebody  gets  cheated 
daily,  either  my  staff  or  my 
classes,”  says  one  teacher.  This 
sentiment  was  repeated  by  64 
percent  of  the  teachers  who  re¬ 
ceived  grants  in  1962. 

Second :  The  journalism 
classes  and  newspaper  staffs  are 
weak  in  quality,  short  in  num¬ 
bers  and  the  boys  are  conspicu¬ 
ously  absent. 

Third:  Many  school  newspa¬ 
pers  are  published  so  infre¬ 
quently  that  they  contain  no 
news;  they  fail  badly  as  a  teach¬ 
ing  tool. 

Fourth:  Principals  and  super¬ 


intendents  often  are  unsympa¬ 
thetic  or  indifferent  to  these 
problems. 

Fifth:  Facilities  are  inade¬ 
quate.  Typewriters,  bulletin 
toards  and  even  staff  rooms  are 
in  very  short  supply.  In  some 
cases  they  are  missing. 

Sixth :  Teaching  materials, 
such  as  stylebooks,  courses  of 
study,  journalism  curriculum 
guides,  exercises  in  writing  and 
editing,  are  unavailable  or  in 
short  supply. 

Seventh :  Financing  the  school 
newspaper,  whether  by  adver¬ 
tising,  subscription  fees,  or  a 
variety  of  money-raising  efforts 
such  as  dances  and  candy  sales, 
is  a  genuine  headache  for  large 
numters  of  teachers. 

There  are  answers  to  these 
gp-ipes.  But  the  enormity  of  the 
problem  calls  for  quick  and 
positive  action  by  editors  and 
publishers  singly  and  collec¬ 
tively. 

A  Line  of  Action 

This  line  of  action  is  possible 
for  publishers  and  editors. 

First:  Straighten  out  the 
thinking  in  your  high  school  dis¬ 
trict  about  the  financing  of 
school  newspapers.  You  should 
begin  with  the  key  administra¬ 
tors,  the  superintendent  and 
principal;  it  would  be  wise  to 
include  one  or  more  members  of 
the  school  board.  ...  You  can 
provide  counseling  to  the  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  on  advertising, 
circulation  and  production  prob¬ 
lems. 

You,  better  than  anyone  else 
in  your  community,  can  stop 
the  non-educational  aspects  of 
financing  school  publications 
with  dances,  cookie  sales,  candy 
sales  and  other  time-consuming 
efforts  which  are  far  removed 
from  both  journalism  and  edu¬ 
cation.  You  can  follow  through 
by  providing  job  opportunities 
for  the  brightest  young  people 
on  the  student  publications. 

Second:  Get  interested  in  the 
journalism  teaching  tools  being 
developed  for  teachers.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  new,  ingenious  ones  are 
on  the  market.  You  might  offer 
some  of  these  materials  as  gifts 
from  your  newspaper  to  the 
teacher  and  even  to  students. 
You  might  even  find  some  of 
these  materials  useful  in  your 
own  newsroom. 

Third:  You  can  offer  your 
services  as  a  consultant  to  the 
superintendent  in  the  purchase 


of  suitable  equipment  for  the 
school  journalism  room.  You 
might  explain,  for  instance,  why 
one  typewriter  won’t  do  the  job 
for  20  or  30  young  reporters. 
State  the  case  for  tables,  files, 
bulletin  boards,  dictionaries  and 
directories,  perhaps  even  a  tele¬ 
phone.  The  cost  of  furnishing 
a  student  newsroom  is  modest. 

Fourth:  If  the  school  news¬ 
paper  in  your  town  is  published 
only  once  a  month,  or  even  less 
frequently,  find  out  why.  Then 
come  up  with  potential  answers. 

Help  to  Get  Buys 

Fifth:  Help  the  teacher  get 
boys,  smart  ones,  on  the  school 
newspaper  staff.  The  adviser 
may  not  know  how  to  attract 
them.  You  can  help  by  provid¬ 
ing  the  prestige  and  recognition. 
You  can  offer  writing  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  part-time  jobs. 

Sixth:  Find  out  for  yourself 
just  what  a  journalism  teacher 
means  about  losing  the  battle 
against  time.  Find  out  how 
many  classes  and  pupils  the  ad¬ 
viser  teaches  daily;  learn  the 
number  of  written  assignments 
that  must  be  read  and  graded 
each  week;  find  out  how  many 
extra  hours  are  required  each 
week.  Don’t  be  surprised  if  you 
find  that  some  journalism  teach¬ 
ers  put  in  from  50  to  100  hours 
a  month  in  uncompensated  over¬ 
time.  You  might  discover  that 
there  are  time-saving  devices 
you  can  point  out  to  the  teacher. 
You  know  how  to  do  it  in  your 
own  newsroom;  your  know-how 
can  be  shared. 

Better  English 

Seventh:  Talk  to  your  prin¬ 
cipal,  superintendent  or  school 
board  members  about  news, 
news  writing  and  editing,  the 
use  of  good  English  and  fine 
reading.  Do  this  soon  if  the  pub¬ 
lications  adviser  in  your  school 
was  unwisely  chosen,  poorly 


Paul  Swentson 


T 


i 


prepared,  inadequately  com-  J 

pensated  and  regularly  over-  * 

worked.  Point  out  the  folly  and  i 

loss  to  pupils,  the  school,  and 
to  taxpayers  if  the  journalism 
and  English  programs  in  your 
school  are  operated  inefficiently. 
Make  plain  your  interest  in  dis¬ 
covering  and  encouraging  any 
talents  that  the  brightest  and 
best  students  may  have  toward 
journalism.  Back  up  your  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  prizes  and  schol¬ 
arships.  Save  places  for  them 
on  your  news  staff;  remember, 
there  are  jobs  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  which  might  win  them  for 
journalism. 


Belter  Readers 


Equally  important,  state  your 
belief  that  strong  teaching  of  * 
English  is  the  most  important 
contribution  a  school  can  give  to  1 
the  young  people  of  your  com¬ 
munity.  For  English  is  not  only 
literature;  it  must  be  grammar 
and  composition.  Expository 
writing  —  a  big  phase  for  good 
news  and  editorial  writing  —  is 
something  to  which  the  school 
principal  will  give  lip  service  if 
not  honest  admiration.  Make 
plain  also  your  belief  that  good 
journalism  classes  produce  bet¬ 
ter  readers  as  well  as  better 
writers. 


i 


New  Orleans  Papers 
Purchase  Large  Site 

New  Orleans 

The  Times-Picayune  Publish¬ 
ing  Corp.  has  agreed  to  purchase 
350,000  square  feet  of  ground  at 
a  price  of  about  $1  million,  as  a 
site  for  possible  plant  expansion. 

The  firm  publishes  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  Times-Picayune 
and  the  six-day  afternoon  New 
Orleans  States-Item. 

The  parcels  of  ground  in¬ 
volved  in  the  agreement  are 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  present  six-story  plant  which 
occupies  a  31,000-square  foot 
site. 

The  new  site  is  bordered  on 
one  side  by  railroad  tracks  in 
the  right-of-way  of  the  union 
passenger  terminal.  The  present 
plant  has  no  direct  access  to  rail 
transportation. 


Vancouver  Sunday 
Project  Advanced 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Mirror  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  . 
has  been  formed  by  A1  William¬ 
son,  Vancouver  newsman  and 
head  of  the  large  public  rela¬ 
tions  organization.  The  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  commence  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  Sunday  newspaper 
for  the  metropolitan  area  in 
about  six  months. 

Mr.  Williamson  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  B.  C.’s  Social 
Credit  government  public  rela¬ 
tions,  but  he  stated  no  govern¬ 
ment  or  Social  Credit  Party 
funds  will  be  involved  in  the 
new  paper.  He  said  he  would 
have  40%  of  stock  control  and 
friends  had  already  pledged  the 
balance  of  required  capital. 

The  name  has  been  tentatively 
set  as  the  Sunday  Mirror. 
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At  Ohio  University  Journalism 
Workshop;  Tracy  Smith  of  Athens, 
O.  looks  up  to  Harrison  Salisbury, 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  on  the 
New  York  Times  staff. 


Summer  Staff  on  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News  includes  eight  college  students;  Patrick  Flynn,  George¬ 
town;  Marvin  Greenberg,  Northeastern;  Pauline  McNulty,  Salem  State;  Elaine  Brandt,  Jackson;  Philip  Rock 
well,  Wesleyan;  Robert  Sears  Jr.,  Boston  U.;  Caroline  Newbegin,  Endicott;  Douglas  Haley,  Boston  U. 


What's  News?  —  Al  Spiers,  left, 
editorial  director  of  Nixon  News¬ 
paper  Associates,  and  Gordon 
Englehart,  right,  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  give  a  wire  serv¬ 
ice  lesson  to  four  iournalism  schol¬ 
arship  winners.  Spiers  and  Engle¬ 
hart  took  two  weeks  from  their 
regular  work  to  instruct  53  teen¬ 
agers  in  Indiana  University's  High 
School  Journalism  Institute. 


Over-the-Shoulder  Seminar — Four  of  23  high  school  journalism  teachers 
at  Rutgers  University  watch  Ernst  Muller  and  Daniel  Caruso  perform 
editing  tasks  at  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News. 


Ten  Interns,  the  largest  group  in  a 
five-year-old  program,  pose  for 
picture  outside  offices  of  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel.  They  are;  Diana  Gilliland, 
Wake  Forest;  Karen  Parker,  U.  of 
North  Carolina;  Alan  Willis,  Bel¬ 
mont  Abbey;  Ronald  Spainhour, 
U.N.C.;  Marvin  Coble,  Wake  For¬ 
est;  Gail  Wright,  Reynolds  H.S.; 
Charles  Osolin,  Wake  Forest; 
Joseph  Goodman,  Duke;  Fred 
Hobson  and  Clyde  Wilson,  both 
U.N.C. 
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Guild  Keeps  Officers; 
Defers  Fund  Increase 


Philadelphia 

Delegates  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild’s  30th  annual 
convention  here  last  week,  after 
a  lengthy  debate  at  the  closing 
sessions,  adopted  a  committee 
report  to  increase  the  base  of 
the  union’s  strike  fund  to  $1,- 
000,000. 

The  delegates  failed,  however, 
to  adopt  an  International  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  plan  to  double  de¬ 
fense  fund  assessments  this 
year.  Instead,  the  convention 
authorized  the  lEB  “to  appoint 
a  special  study  committee  to  ex¬ 
amine  all  aspects  of  ANG  strike- 
lockout  benefit  policy,  including 
the  base  for  paying  benefits  and 
the  schedule  for  assessments, 
and  report  the  results  of  such 
study  to  the  lEB  and  the  1964 
convention.” 


said,  delegates  realized  “what 
the  need  is.  The  question  is  when 
it  should  be  done.” 

William  J.  Farson,  executive 
vicepresident,  also  was  renomi¬ 
nated,  but  he  was  opposed  tem¬ 
porarily  by  Harris  Monroe. 

After  being  nominated,  Mr. 
Monroe,  of  the  Washington 
Guild,  withdrew.  He  explained 
that  he  was  unable  to  put  to¬ 
gether  a  slate. 

Mr.  Monroe,  who  previously 
criticized  Guild  officers,  promised 
he  would  support  the  adminis¬ 
tration. 


Vice-Presidents 


Rosenstuck  Renominated 


Arthur  M.  Rosenstock,  a  N»'W 
York  Post  staffer,  who  led  the 
opposition  to  doubling  assess¬ 
ments,  was  renominated  for 
president  without  opposition. 

Mr.  Rosenstock  had  urged  that 
the  convention  delay  action 
on  assessment  increases.  (E&P, 
July  13).  The  delegates  voted 
257  to  150  after  a  two-hour  de¬ 
bate  to  go  along  with  his  ideas. 

Part  of  the  finance  committee 
report  that  was  accepted  stated 
“that  an  emergency  shall  exist 
in  the  defense  fund  floor  if  its 
assets  fall  below  one  million  dol¬ 
lars,  this  floor  to  become  effec¬ 
tive  once  the  defense  fund  as¬ 
sets  have  reached  one  million 
dollars  by  normal  growth  and 
thereafter.” 

The  convention  also  accepted 
the  1963-64  fiscal  year  budget 
of  $534,862. 


Nominees  for  six  at-large  vice- 
president  posts  were  incumbents 
Jack  Dobson,  Michael  Mastrullo, 
George  Muldowney,  Kenneth 
Rieger,  Marshall  W.  Schiewe 
and  Harvey  H.  Wing.  Noel 
Wical,  who  served  as  president 
of  the  Cleveland  Guild  during 


GETTING  THE  STORY — Malcolm  Browne,  at  right,  AP  correspondwii 
at  Saigon,  interviews  Quang  Lien,  spokesman  for  Buddhist  monks  whs 
are  protesting  their  mistreatment  by  Viet  Nam  government.  Mr.  Browns, 
one  of  nine  reporters  attacked  by  police  at  a  religious  ceremony,  facts 
charges  that  he  and  Peter  Arnett,  a  New  Zealander,  assaulted  tks  ' 
secret  police.  President  Kennedy  expressed  a  hope  that  the  incident  ; 
was  closed. 


last  winter’s  strike,  was  also  Colleicians  at  Work 
nominated. 


Yakima’s  Dailies 


Unopposed  for  regional  vice-  Cleveland  •  •  Orf  4.  tr 

presidencies  are  incumbents  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  xjrOlUg  tO  UlIS0t 
Daniel  A.  McLaughlin,  Richard  has  hired  two  summer  employes 

Lane,  James  B.  Woods,  Robert  on  the  city  staff  —  Robin  Clem-  Yakima,  Wash.  *  ® 

J.  Hickey,  and  Edward  Easton  ent,  Princeton,  and  Ted  Land-  "  better  newspaper  will  result 
Jr.  William  H.  McLeman,  of  phair,  Ohio  University.  In  the  from  Republic  Publishing  Com- 
Vancouver,  replaces  Eric  R.  I.  Sunday  Department  are  Michi  P^^y  s  decision  to  install  offset 
Cawdron,  of  Ottawa,  who  re-  Molnar  and  Marie  Slivka,  both  production  facilities  here,  W.  R 


tired. 


of  Kent  State  University. 


News  Research  Center 
Proposal  Under  Study 


(Ted)  Robertson,  publisher,  said 
this  week. 

It  will  be  better  for  both 
reader  and  advertiser.  And  it 
will  be  better,  costwise,  for  the 
publisher,  he  believes. 

Toward  those  ends  he  has 
ordered  $800,000  in  press  equip- 


Perlik  Disappointed 


Secretary  -  Treasurer  Charles 
A.  Perlik  Jr.,  who  recommended 
an  increased  assessment  sched¬ 
ule,  was  unopposed  for  re-elec¬ 
tion,  but  he  was  visibly  disap¬ 
pointed  at  the  action  of  the  con¬ 
vention  in  turning  down  his 
plan  to  bring  in  more  money 
for  defense  purposes. 

“Of  course  I’m  not  satisfied,” 
he  said,  “and  I  won’t  be  until 
the  Guild  has  a  sufficient  defense 
fund  that  will  meet  all  the 
needs. 

“The  Guild  won’t  falter  or 
fail  and  I’m  confident  that  the 
committee  will  recommend  a  de¬ 
fense  fund  that  will  meet  all 
the  needs.” 

Mr.  Perlik  said  the  defense 
fund  is  $500,000  in  the  red. 

At  the  convention,  Mr.  Perlik 


! 


The  American  Newspaper  projects.  It  is  not  contemplated  ment  and  is  selling  the  12-year 
Publishers  Association  and  the  that  the  center  would  itself  old  presses  now  used  in  pro- 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi-  sponsor  research  projects.  ducing  the  Yakima  Herald  and 

tors  Association  are  sponsoring  Mr.  Schaleben  said  that  Republic,  morning,  evening  and 
jointly  a  project  to  determine  APME  10  years  ago  recognized  Sunday  newspapers, 

the  feasibility  of  a  news  re-  a  responsibility  toward  news  re-  The  improvements  will  give 

search  center  to  assemble  and  search.  Its  effort  included  co-  the  newspapers  greater  competi- 
disseminate  information  about  operation  with  campus  research-  tive  factors  in  contending  with 
studies  of  news  gathering  and  ers.  This  relationship  was  for-  television  and  magazines,  Mr. 
publishing.  malized  four  years  ago  when  Robertson  said, 

Chilton  Bush,  retired  dean  of  APME  representatives  began  The  beliefs  which  have  caused  g 
the  school  of  journalism  at  Stan-  meeting  with  the  Council  for  h's  decision  to  revamp  the  pro-  g 

Communication  Research  of  the  duction  facilities  in  a  million-  )] 

Association  for  Education  in  dollar  plant  which  was  new  from  j] 

Journalism.  top  to  bottom  late  in  1950  are  , 

The  APME  convention  last  based  in  long  studies,  he  assuerd.  j 
September  called  for  effecting  In  support  of  his  enthusiasm, 
search  Committee,  Arville  the  center  with  all  due  haste,  he  has  ordered  12  Goss  Urban- 
Schaleben,  executive  editor  of  Meanwhile  ANPA  leaders  had  ite  press  units.  Meanwhile  he  1  ^ 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  an-  been  investigating  the  subject  authorized  the  sale  of  the  ))re8-  > 

nounced  the  project  after  ap-  along  similar  lines.  ent  equipment  and  those  Goa 

proval  by  the  directors  of  both  Last  February  a  meeting  in  units  have  been  sold,  effectiv*  h 
organizations.  ANPA  headquarters  in  New  with  completion  of  the  new  iJ*"  i  u 

Dr.  Bush  is  studying  whether  York  City,  with  representatives  stallations  in  1964.  b 

a  permanent  center  is  practical,  of  all  the  elements  at  the  North-  The  activity  here  affects  th(  ii 

where  it  should  be  located,  how  western  seminar,  favored  a  output  of  33,592  morning  and  a 

much  it  would  cost,  how  it  would  study  to  be  made  this  summer  evening  newspapers  daily.  Hence  j 

be  operated,  and  how  editors  of  the  possibilities  in  a  news  re-  it  will  provide  one  of  the  large*t  jt 

could  use  the  results  of  research  search  center.  offset  conversions  in  the  country.  I 
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ford  University,  has  been  re¬ 
tained  to  conduct  the  study. 

ANPA’s  general  manager, 
Stanford  Smith,  and  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  APME  News  Re- 
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50  ‘Specials’ 
To  Promote 
Better  Sleep 


Ad  Industry 
Promoted  As 
‘Peace  Corps’ 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


■  i  ;  The  bedding  industry  hopes 

■  to  double  the  efTectiveness  of 

■  K  its  annual  September  “Better 

1  Sleep  Month”  promotion  by  pro- 

I  llPI  '  «fy  ducin^  over  50  special  newspa* 

I  r  f  per  sections  devoted  to  bedding 

I  "W  7  sleep.  In  1962,  the  industry 

I  Jy  I  arranged  26  such  special  sup- 

■  ^  B  plements. 

I  3'  ^  unique  cooperative  adver- 

I  iiAU  /4iaoreLl  tising  program  devised  by  two 

L<uK  !  Cnccra.  industry  trade  groups,  the  Na- 

tional  Association  of  Bedding 
Manufacturers  and  the  Latex 
^^H|||||||H||H||H|I|||||^^^|  Foam  Rubber 

credited  with  the 

crease  by  stimulating  greatly 
creased  support  for  the  program 
S  I  i  among  local  bedding  manufac- 

turers.  The  Latex  Foam  Rubber 
Council  represents  the  bedding 
the  first  Advertisement  Awards  industry’s  major  suppliers  of 
foam  rubber  for  quality  mat¬ 
tresses. 

The  two  trade  associations  of¬ 
fered  to  pay  45  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  1,000  line  institutional 
newspaper  ad  promoting  bed¬ 
ding,  provided  members  of  local 
chapters  of  the  NABM  would 
supply  the  remaining  55  per¬ 
cent  and  would  agree  to  work 
together  to  generate  a  local 
newspaper  section  promoting 
bedding. 

“The  plan  gave  local  bedding 
manufacturers  a  solid  start  to¬ 
wards  assembling  the  adver¬ 
tising  linage  necessary  for  a 
newspaper  section,”  according  to 
Edward  Welch,  chairman  of  the 
Latex  Foam  Rubber  Council. 
“This  was  important,  because 
most  of  the  manufacturers  had 
never  worked  together  before  on 
such  a  project,  and  it  boosted 
their  confidence  in  the  success 
of  the  section.” 

At  present,  over  30  newspa¬ 
per  sections  keyed  to  the  Latex 
Council  NABM  cooperative  ads 
are  being  assembled.  Approxi¬ 
mately  20  more  such  sections  are 
being  prepared  with  financial 
backing  from  other  suppliers. 

The  theme  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
motion  is  “Buy  Bigger — Sleep 
Better  on  a  Kingsize  Bed.”  It 
is  designed  to  push  sales  of 
king-  and  queen-size  and  other 
top-quality,  premium  bedding. 


Detroit 

Michigan  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  this  week  pooled  their  ex¬ 
perience  to  bring  the  advertising 
message  to  high  school  coun¬ 
selors  of  the  state. 

A  week-long  seminar  was  held 
at  Northwood  Institute,  Mid¬ 
land.  A  score  of  high  school 
counselors  attended,  their  ex¬ 
penses  liorne  by  the  advertising 
fraternity.  Northwood  is  one  of 
the  few  colleges  in  the  country 
where  a  student  can  earn  a  de¬ 
gree  in  advertising.  Now  self- 
supporting,  Northwood  at  its  be- 
in  1969,  was  endowed 


ginning, 

by  the  Detroit  and  Michigan  ad¬ 
vertising  industry. 

“High  school  counselors  often 
are  reluctant  to  advise  young 
people  to  seek  careers  in  adver¬ 
tising  because  they  are  not 
wholly  familiar  with  the  career 
opportunities  that  exist  in  the 
field  and  liecause  they  often  tend 
to  think  of  advertising  as  a  tech¬ 
nique  of  jirocessing  pictures  and 
slogans  rather  than  an  impor¬ 
tant  marketing  force  in  our 
economy,”  Kensinger  Jones,  sen¬ 
ior  vicepresident  of  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  declared. 

“I  think  educators  who  under¬ 
stand  our  economic  system  can 
best  guide  students  toward  ca-  ing,  American  Newspaper  Pub-  “represents  many  months  of  ef- 
reers  in  advertising  by  showing  Ushers  Association,  has  formal-  fort  on  the  part  of  the  AAAA 
them  how  it  has  functioned  as  ly  endorsed  the  principle  of  a  committee.  Its  wide  adoption  by 
an  economic  ‘Peace  Corps’  to  uniform  media  data  classifica-  all  media  will  provide  essential 
raise  living  standards  and  ac-  tion  system  along  the  lines  of  steps  for  inter-media  compari- 
celerate  the  establishment  of  a  that  released  by  the  research  son. 

free  way  of  life  all  over  the  committee  of  the  American  As-  “New’spapers  today  are  doing 
world.”  sociation  of  Advertising  Agen-  a  record  amount  of  market  re- 

Members  of  the  advertising  cies.  (E&P,  July  13).  search.  A  great  majority  of  it 

teaching  staff  of  Northwood,  Following  a  meeting  of  the  is  built  on  a  very  solid  founda- 
men  from  advertising  agencies,  newspaper  research  group  in  tion  of  good  sampling,  inter¬ 
supplier  firms,  magazines,  news-  New  York,  its  chairman,  viewing  techniques,  and  ques- 
papers,  radio  and  television  me-  Newell  Meyer  of  the  Milwaukee  tionnaire  design.” 
dia  addressed  the  counselors.  Journal,  said:  The  Bureau  of  Advertising 

Henry  G.  Little,  chairman  of  “This  new  set  of  yardsticks  will  urge  all  its  member  news- 
the  board  of  Campbell-Ewald  i^presents  an  important  step  papers  to  seriously  consider  the 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  board  for\vard  in  standardization  of  AAAA  classification  system  in 
of  trustees  of  Northwood,  said  newspaper  research.  It  provides  planning  their  research  pro¬ 
be  hoped  that  advertising  men  nn  important  basis  for  uniform-  grams,  it  was  stated  by  Dr.  Leo 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  ity  of  classification  for  ages,  Bogart,  vicepresident  of  mar- 
will  hold  similar  seminars  for  income  levels,  occupations,  and  keting  planning  and  research  of 
counselors  on  education.  other  significant  demographic  the  Bureau. 
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Advertisers  Back  tv 
Plans  for  More  News 


News  is  becominff  increasinpr- 
ly  saleable  on  television,  accord¬ 
ing:  to  officials  of  the  major  net¬ 
works. 

ABC,  CBS  and  NBC  are  add¬ 
ing:  time  to  established  news 
broadcasts  and  are  finding  a 
growing  interest  from  sponsors. 

Gulf  Oil  has  bought  NBC’s 
coverage  of  both  political  con¬ 
ventions  in  1964  as  well  as  the 
election  returns.  Many  millions 
of  dollars  are  involved.  Gulf  also 
participates  in  NBC’s  “instant 
news.”  According  to  this  plan, 
more  than  $1,000,000  is  “de¬ 
posited”  with  NBC  to  be  used 
to  finance  the  telecast  of  “big 
news”  breaks. 

NBC  is  doubling  the  time 
g:iven  to  Chet  Huntley  and  Dave 
Brinkley  this  September  (from 
15  to  30  minutes).  Five  com¬ 
panies  that  will  then  have  com¬ 
mercials  between  the  news  re¬ 
ports  will  be  Alcoa,  R.  J.  Reyn¬ 
olds  Tobacco  Co.,  American 
Home  Products,  American  Chicle 
Co.,  and  Standard  Brands.  Two 
sponsors,  Reynolds  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Home,  currently  finance  the 
show  which  is  carried  by  185 
stations  in  NBC’s  network  of 
203. 

.Sunday  Supplement 

A  sort  of  Sunday  supplement, 
or  an  expansion  of  the  “Today” 
show  called  “Sunday,”  will  be 
put  on  the  air  Oct.  20  by  NBC 
on  the  first  day  of  each  week 
from  4  to  5  P.M.  It  will  cover 
hard  news  as  well  as  features 
that  will  include  art,  drama,  and 
literary  criticism.  Robert  North- 
shield  will  be  the  producer.  Rob¬ 
ert  Abemethy  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  staff  will  be  a  Sunday  con¬ 
tributor  with  stories  for  teen¬ 
agers. 

Twelve  of  the  43  “Specials” 
NBC  telecast  during  the  1962- 
63  season  will  be  repeated  in  the 
coming  season  from  3  to  4  p.m. 
Sundays.  Among  the  repeats 
will  be  the  Nile,  the  Tunnel,  and 
Shakespeare.  In  the  1963-64  sea¬ 
son  between  45  and  50  Specials 
are  planned,  all  produced  by 
NBC  News. 

Staff-Produced 

“Presently  one-fourth  of 
NBC’s  network  time  is  produced 
by  NBC  News,”  William  Mc- 
Andrew,  executive  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  NBC  News,  said. 
“That  makes  it  the  largest  pro- 
gni-am  suppliers  in  the  tv  indus¬ 
try.  For  the  calendar  year  of 
1962  these  news  and  information 
programs  accounted  for  a  total 
of  1,201  6/10  hours  and  it  looks 


as  though  we  are  running  at 
about  the  same  rate  this  year.” 

Among  sponsors  of  the  NBC 
news  specials  will  be  DuPont, 
Humble  Oil,  Xerox,  Gulf  Oil, 
Purex,  and  the  U.S.  Savings  and 
Loan  Association.  They  will 
cover  in  feature  news  fashion 
football,  education,  medicine,  the 
Washing:ton  scene  and  boxing, 
among  other  subjects. 

NBC  News  has  a  staff  of  more 
than  700  throughout  the  world. 
With  stringers  the  number  in¬ 
creases  to  846.  Rex  Goad,  direc¬ 
tor  of  news,  said  there  are  75 
on  the  staff  in  New  York. 

During  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  strike,  NBC  hired  26 
newspapermen.  Of  these,  four 
have  been  retained  and  three 
more  have  been  hired  away  from 
newspapers.  The  four  are  Rob¬ 
ert  McCarthy  of  the  New  York 
News;  Jeffrey  Pond  and  Robert 
Teague,  New  York  Times;  and 
Frank  Kelly,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Recently  joining  NBC 
News  from  newspapers  are 
Walter  Millis  Jr.,  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  David  Horwitz,  Peoria 
Journal-Star,  and  Don  Dixon, 
who  worked  at  one  time  with 
International  News  Service. 

ABC  has  a  new  daily  news 
strip  to  be  offered  for  sponsor¬ 
ship  this  fall.  It  will  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  “Ron  Cochran  With  the 
News”  and  “Murphy  Martin 
With  the  News.”  These  two 
newscasters  had  one  sponsor  in 
their  time  period  a  year  ago; 
Cochran  now  has  12,  Martin, 
6.  Buying  Cochran’s  news  are 
Block  Drug  (Grey  Advertising) ; 
Sunbeam  (Perrin  Associates  and 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding) ;  Schick 
(Norman,  Craig  &  Kummel) ; 
Miles  (Wade) ;  General  Mills 
( Knox  -  Reeves ) ;  Bristol  -  Myers 
(Y&R) ;  Shulton  (Wesley) ;  Up¬ 
john  (McCann  -  Marschalk) ; 
Remington  (Y&R) ;  U.S.  Ply¬ 
wood  (Kenyon  &  Eckhardt). 

Those  paying  the  bill  on  the 
Martin  news  broadcasts  are  Gen¬ 
eral  Insurance  (Lennen  &  New¬ 
ell)  ;  Sunoco  (Esty) ;  General 
Motors  (Campbell  -  Ewald) ; 
Kaiser  (Norman,  Craig  &  Kum¬ 
mel)  ;  Bristol  -  Myers  (Y&R) ; 
and  Block  Drug  (Sullivan, 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles). 

28  Sponsor  Show 

There  are  28  participating 
sponsors  on  ABC’s  Midday  Re¬ 
port  with  Alex  Dreier  and  the 
American  Newsstand.  Among 
them  are  American  Chicle  (Ted 
Bates) ;  Rexall  (BBDO) ;  Ex 
Lax  (Warwick  &  Legler) ;  Gil¬ 
lette  (Maxon) ;  Minute  Maid 


(McCann  -  Erickson) ;  Mennen 
(Grey) ;  Banisco  (Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt)  Sara  Lee  (Hill  Rog¬ 
ers,  Mason  and  Scott) ;  Sunkist 
(Leo  Burnett) ;  and  Dr.  Scholl 
(Donahue  &  Coe). 

Other  ABC  information  pro¬ 
grams,  considered  in  the  news 
category,  are  Meet  the  Profes¬ 
sor,  sustaining;  Issues  and  An¬ 
swers,  to  be  sponsored  by  Na¬ 
tionwide  Insurance  (Ben  Sack- 
heim),  which  has  sponsored 
Howard  K.  Smith’s  News  and 
Comment;  the  Philco  Specials 
(BBDO)  and  the  Upjohn  Spe¬ 
cials  ( McCann- Marschalk ) . 

ABC  has  no  angel  in  the 
wings  to  finance  news  extras  as 
does  NBC,  but  CBS-tv  has 
Metropolitan  Life,  willing  to 
foot  bills  on  big  news  breaks. 

CBS’s  New  York  station  has 
announced  establishment  of  its 
own  news  organization  to  be  op¬ 
erative  by  Sept.  2. 

“The  sharp  increase  scheduled 
for  network  news  broadcasts  be¬ 
ginning  this  Fall,  together  with 
the  recent  increase  in  local  news 
broadcasts,  made  it  apparent 
that  maintenance  of  the  present 
CBS  News  standards  would  be 
facilitated  if  the  New  York  sta¬ 
tion  had  its  own  organization,” 
a  joint  statement  from  Richard 
S.  Salant,  CBS  News  president, 
and  Norman  E.  Walt  Jr.,  vice- 
president  of  CBS  Television 
Stations  and  general  manager 
of  WCBS-TV,  declared. 

The  local  station  is  scheduled 
to  broadcast  a  total  of  19  hours 
of  regularly  scheduled  news 
each  week  beginning  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  This  is  a  weekly  increase  of 
six  hours  over  1962. 

Mr.  Walt  said  this  increase 
was  precipitated  by  the  news¬ 
paper  strike,  but  pointed  out 
that  other  CBS  stations  had 
also  expanded  their  news  re¬ 
ports.  Each  CBS  station  except 
New  York  now  has  its  own  local 
news  staff,  he  pointed  out. 
WBBM-TV,  Chicago,  WCAU- 
TV,  Philadelphia;  and  KMOX- 
TV  St.  Louis  all  have  news  pro¬ 
grams  resembling  those  in  New 
York.  KNXT,  Los  Angeles,  is 
unique  in  having  an  hour-long 
broadcast  every  morning  that 
will  be  increased  to  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  September,  6  to  7:30 
P.M. 

‘Largest’  Staff 

Mr.  Walt  said  that  the  New 
York  news  staff  would  be  the 
“largest  of  any  single  station  in 
the  U.S.”,  but  wouldn’t  give  the 
expected  number.  That,  he  said, 
would  be  decided  by  the  news 
director,  when  he  is  appointed. 
He  said  several  prospects  are 
now  under  consideration. 

“The  job  calls  for  a  journal¬ 
istic  background,  but  the  person 
must  be  a  good  administrator 
as  well  as  a  judge  of  news 
values,”  he  said.  “He  must  also 


know  the  production  problenia 
of  tv,  and  how  to  visualize  news. 
The  best  newspaper  managing 
editor  in  the  country  might 
make  a  poor  tv  news  director." 

Washing^ton  Bureau 

The  formation  of  a  Washing, 
ton  News  Bureau  for  the  CBS-  } 
owned  television  stations  was  j 
announced  by  Merle  S.  Jones,  j 
president,  CBS  Television  Sta-  { 
tions.  The  Bureau,  which  will 
become  operative  by  Sept.  1,  will 
be  the  first  local  television  sta¬ 
tion  bureau  in  Washington  to 
utilize  full-time  sound-on-film 
facilities. 

The  Washington  News  Bu¬ 
reau,  to  operate  separately  from 
CBS  News  in  Washington,  will 
work  directly  with  the  news  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  five  CBS-owned 
stations  in  providing  coverage 
of  specific  Washington  stories 
relating  to  their  markets.  The 
stories  covered  in  the  morning 
in  Washington  will  be  available 
for  the  local  early  evening  news 
and  afternoon  stories  will  reach 
the  stations  via  jet  carrier  in 
time  for  late  evening  news  , 
bi-oadcasts. 

More  Local  Schedules 

Each  station,  WCBS-TV  New  i 
York,  KNXT  Los  Angeles, ; 
WBBM-TV  Chicago,  WCAU- 1 
TV  Philadelphia  and  KMOX-  j 
TV  St.  Louis,  will  broadcast  ex¬ 
panded  local  early  evening  news 
schedules,  in  addition  to  the . 
new  30-minute  daily  news  pro¬ 
gram  starting  in  early  Septem-  ■ 
ter  on  the  CBS  Television  Net¬ 
work. 

KNXT,  Channel  2,  the  first 
television  station  in  Los  Angeles 
to  broadcast  a  full  hour  of  news 
Monday  through  Friday,  will  be¬ 
come  the  first  station  in  the  na¬ 
tion  to  present  90  minutes  of 
news  each  week  night  on  “The 
Big  News,”  effective  Sept.  2. 

“The  Big  News”  premiered 
in  October,  1961.  KNXT  News 
pioneered  coverage  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  Sacramento  by  a  local 
television  station.  This  eventu¬ 
ally  led  to  the  Governor’s  de¬ 
cision  to  allow  television  earner-  f 
as  in  his  news  conferences. 

26  Specials 

One  of  the  largest  television 
packages  in  recent  years  was 
announced  by  the  Humble  Oil 
and  Refining  Company. 

Humble  will  sponsor  a  series  j 
of  26  news  and  special  evente' 
documentary  programs  on  NB(J- 
TV.  Each  will  be  an  hour-long 
and  most  will  be  in  color. 

The  programs,  beginning  neat 
January,  will  mark  the  finl 
regular  entry  into  national  net¬ 
work  television  by  Humble.  The 
Company  has  long  been  promi¬ 
nent  in  local  tv  news  sponsor 
ship. 
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Sunday  Sale 
Ban  Placed 
On  65  Items 

Lincoln 

Nebraska’s  unicameral  lef^is- 
lature  adopted  a  Sunday  clos¬ 
ing  law  by  a  26-13  vote,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  of  about  65 
designated  commodities  on  Sun¬ 
day. 

The  bill  was  sent  to  Gov. 
Frank  Morrison  for  signature, 
which  would  make  it  effective 
three  months  after  adjournment 
of  the  legislature. 

The  measure  was  approved  in 
spite  of  an  opinion  by  the  State’s 
attorney  general  that  one  sec¬ 
tion,  a  “mom  and  pop”  store 
exemption,  is  unconstitutional. 


Under  this  exception  stores  op¬ 
erated  by  not  more  than  two 
full-time  persons  (such  as 
husband- wife  owner  teams)  and 
one  part-time  employe  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  restrictions  and 
could  operate  seven  days  a  week 
if  desired. 

The  bill  contains  a  clause, 
that  provides  that  if  any  section 
is  held  invalid  the  remainder  of 
the  bill  will  continue  in  force. 

As  passed,  the  bill  provides 
that  merchants  who  conscien¬ 
tiously  obsen’e  Saturday  as 
their  sabbath  may  restrict  their 
selling  on  Saturday  instead  of 
Sunday. 

Items  barred  from  Sunday 
sale  include  such  things  as 
clothing  and  wearing  apparel, 
housewares,  household  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies,  furniture,  ap¬ 
pliances,  harfware,  tools,  paints, 
food  for  consumption  away  from 
the  premises,  building  materials. 


jewelry,  luggage,  musical  in¬ 
struments,  toys,  radios,  tele¬ 
vision  sets,  record  players, 
sporting  goods  except  for  use 
on  the  premises,  cameras,  busi¬ 
ness  machines,  optical  goods, 
yard  goods,  sewing  supplies  and 
pet  supplies. 

• 

Pliila.  News  Names 
A(1  Sales  Maiiaiser 

PlIILADELI’HIA 

Arthur  T.  (Ted)  Leon  has 
been  named  advertising  sales 
manager  of  the  Phil^elphia 
Daily  News.  For  three  years  he 
managed  the  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  sales  office  of  the  Daily 
News. 

During  his  newspaper  career, 
he  has  been  associated  with  the 
Wichita  Beacon,  Dodge  Con¬ 
struction  Reports  in  New  York 
City,  Washington  Daily  News 
and  Evansville  Courier  Press. 


HRST  IN  DALLAS 


T 

Court  Ruling 
OK’s  Rejection 
Of  Ads  at  Will 


Waco,  Tex. 

The  10th  Texas  Court  of  Civil  ; 
Appeals  ruled  last  week  that  a  ' 
newspaper  or  magazine  may  re- 
ject  advertisements  at  will. 

Associate  Justice  Frank  M.  ^ 
Wilson  upheld  the  ruling  of  the 
42nd  District  Court  at  Abilene  | 
in  the  case  of  Mid-West  Electric  i 
Co-operative  Inc.  vs.  Wcjst  Texas  | 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  * 

“Both  the  publishers  of  news-  ' 
papers  and  magazines  are  gen-  I 
erally  under  no  obligation  to  ac¬ 
cept  advertising  from  any  and 
all  who  may  apply  for  its  pub¬ 
lication,  but  are  free  to  deal  or 
decline  to  contract  with  whom 
they  please,”  wrote  the  judge.  Li 
Mid-west  Electric  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association  was  seeking  an 
injunction  in  a  suit  to  force  the  q| 
West  Texas  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  print  an  advertisement  , 
in  its  magazine.  !  4k 

The  chamber  contended  that 
part  of  the  advertisement  was  j 
contrary  to  the  organization’s  j  ■ — 
nature.  The  corporation  sued  on  [  i 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  mem-  i 
ber  of  the  Chamber  of  Com-  ! 
merce  and  that  this  gave  it  the  i  i 
right  to  advertise  in  the  cham-  j  | 

ber’s  magazine.  l 

•  ' 

Norman  and  de  Tarr  I 

Promoted  at  BBDO  j 


Henry  J.  Norman,  a  market-  | 
ing  supervisor,  and  James  A.  ' 
de  Tarr,  account  group  head  on  j 
Pepsi-Cola,  have  been  named 
vicepresidents  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  Inc. 

Mr.  Norman,  who  joined 
BBDO  in  1960,  was  formerly 
general  sales  manager  of  the 
Pharmaco  Division  of  Schering 
Corp.  and  vicepresident  and 
sales  manager  of  Union  Pharm¬ 
aceutical  Co.,  also  a  subsidiary 
of  Schering. 

Mr.  de  'Tarr  joined  the  Chi- . 
cago  office  of  BBDO  as  an  a^  * 
count  executive  on  Pepsi-Coli, 
later  moving  to  New  York  as 
group  head.  He  had  formerly 
been  with  Leo  Burnett  and  with 
the  Coca-Cola  Co. 

• 


Heads  Rep  Chapter 


Los  Angelas 
Cliff  Pierson,  Nelson  Roberts 
&  Associates,  Inc.,  has  beei 
elected  president  of  the  La* 
Angeles  Chapter,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre 
sentatives.  Vicepresident  is  Job* 
Daly,  Doyle  &  Hawley  divisioi 
of  the  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  ami 
secretary,  Robert  Sala,  Fits- 
Patrick  Associates. 
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Look  over  this  list  of  Copley  News  Service  Women’s  Features.  We  know  you’ll  find 
one  or  more  that  belong  in  your  newspaper.  Check  those  you’re  interested  in.  Send 
this  ad  along  with  your  name  and  address.  We’ll  mail  sample  columns  promptly. 


WOMEN  OF  LATIN  AMERICA:  a  sprightly  once  a- 
week  feature  on  the  lives  women  lead  south  of  the 
border.  Some  are  humorous,  some  serious— but  all  are 
informative.  An  ideal  brightener  for  women’s  pages. 


□  NEW  PRODUCTS:  A  once  weekly  column  by  Opal 
Crandall,  designed  to  keep  the  housewife  informed 
on  all  those  new  and  interesting  household  items 
that  are  so  necessary  to  the  ladies  of  this  modern  age. 


THE  TEACHER:  A  teacher,  Sallie  Janssen,  recounts 
her  day-to-day  classroom  problems  with  humor, 
pathos  and  common  sense.  Three  columns  weekly- 
mailed  once  weekly. 


COOKING  CORNER:  Housewives  and  working  gals 
will  appreciate  these  exciting  recipes  for  everything 
from  soups  to  desserts.  Simple,  easy-to-follow  reci¬ 
pes  for  all  occasions— from  outdoor  barbecuing  to 
sit-down  dinners.  Weekly. 

FASHION  FEATURES:  A  weekly  question-and- 
answer  column  on  fashions  by  Helen  Abel.  Exclusive 
interviews  with  prominent  women;  Household  fea¬ 
tures;  News  of  general  interest  to  both  the  house¬ 
wife  and  the  career  woman. 

WOMEN’S  FEATURES:  Now  and  then  about  this 
and  that  of  special  interest  to  women,  as  available. 


To:  Rembert  James,  Editor /The  Copley  News  Service  940  Third  Avenue /San  Diego  12,  California 
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Store  Circulars 
Bid  for  National 
Advertising  Copy 

Retailers  may  obtain  national 
advertising  for  circulars  through 
a  new  medium  coordinated  by 
“ad  mail”  Publishers. 

According  to  I.  Mitchell  Ames, 
president,  “ad  mail”  Publishers 
(225  West  34  Street,  New  York 
1)  serve  as  a  go-between  for  re¬ 
tailers  and  national  advertisers. 

The  plan  enables  department 
stores  to  offset  the  costs  of  16- 
page  tabloid  circulars,  which  are 
sent  directly  through  the  mail 
or  are  home  distributed  to 
charge  account  customers,  by 
having  national  advertisers  buy 
space  in  them.  Formerly  the 
local  retailer  had  to  pay  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  of  the  circular. 

Now,  through  “ad  mail,”  he  is 
offered  advertising  and  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  a  large  printing  plant  Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs 
to  further  offset  the  cost  and  Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  & 
to  speed  production,  Mr.  Ames  Photo  SuppI . 

said.  •••.. 

,  ...  Toilet  Requisites . 

Merchandising  tie  -  ins  are  Dentifrices 

av'ailable  to  national  advertis-  Men's  Toiletries  . 

ers  through  the  ability  to  work  Perfumes  &  Cosmetics 

directly  with  department  stores  Toilet  Soaps  . 

and  discount  operations.  Transportation  . 

^  Airways  . 

Bus  Lines  . 

New  Print  Buyer  Railroads 

At  Lennen  &  Newell  10**^*^'^* 

Lennen  &  Newell  Inc.  has  an- 
nounced  four  promotions  in  the  AiiTOkJOTivp 
Media  Department.  They  are:  Gasohnes  4  Oils 
Frank  Hewlett  and  Louis  Spino,  Pa,senger  Cars— New 
associate  media  directors;  Rob-  Tires  4  Tubes . 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 
MAY  &  YEAR  TO  DATE  1963  va.  1962 
(Basic  14*  City  Total — 6  &  7-<lay  Basis — Media  Records) 


YEAR  TO  DATE 
1963  vs  1962 


MAY 
1963  vs  1962 


GENERAL 


nothing 

SElLSSCRAIfTDN 
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SAWYER-FEROUSON-WALKER  COMPANY, 


NEW  VOW  e  CHICA«0  e  VHIlAOElfHIA 


sell  both  Irons 


In  one  newspaper?  Yes,  if  it’s  the 
NEW  YORK  NEWS! 

Have  you  seen  it  lately? 

Of  course  you  have.  In  laundromats 
and  in  luxury  cars.  On  kitchen  count¬ 
ers  and  in  clubhouses.  In  Eastchester 
and  Westchester,  on  Wall  Street  in 
Manhattan  and  Main  Street  in  White 
Plains.  You’ve  seen  it  in  more  places 
than  any  other  newspaper. 

Because  the  ironclad  truth  is  this.  New 


Yorkers  in  every  income  group  read 
THE  NEWS.  They  read  it  because  they 
like  it.  They  enjoy  its  lively  style.  They 
appreciate  its  clarity.  They  vote  for  its 
compact  size.  ' 

THE  NEWS  is  read  by  more  people 
with  high  incomes,  and  more  people 
with  middle  incomes,  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  New  York. 

That’s  why  it  doesn’t  matter  if  you  sell 
steam  irons  or  five-irons.  NEWS  read¬ 


ers  buy  more  of  both.  More  brandy  and 
butter.  More  furs  and  furniture.  More 
sports  cars  and  sports  shirts. 

More  buyers  of  more  products.  Any¬ 
thing  you  want  to  sell? 

THE  S  NEWS 

NiW  YORK'S  PICTURI  NiWSPAMR 

More  than  TWICE  the  circulation,  Daily  and 
Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America. 


Since  you  like  New  York... remember... New  York  likes  The  News  ! 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

Daily  Reports  Given 
On  Labor  Conference 


When  representatives  of  Al¬ 
legheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  United  Steelwork¬ 
ers  of  America  held  their  recent 
three-day  semi-annual  meeting 
in  Chicago,  employe-members 
back  at  the  steel  plants  were 
kept  informed  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  by  means  of  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

The  agendas  of  both  union 
and  management  were  published 
side-by-side  and  readers  were 
thereby  apprised  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  concern  to  each. 

The  newspapers  were  sent  to 
the  plants  by  air  so  that  all 
employees  received  them  on  the 
same  day  as  delegates  attend¬ 
ing  the  meeting.  Delegates 
found  the  newspapers  in  their 
meeting  rooms  when  they  ar¬ 
rived  for  the  morning  session. 
Allegheny  Ludlum’s  steel  plants 
are  located  at  Dunkirk  and 
Watervliet,  New  York,  and 
Brackenridge  and  West  Leech- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chicago  Reporter,  as  the 
newspaper  was  called,  was  pub¬ 


lished  by  the  company  under 
the  direction  of  John  D.  Paulus, 
director  of  public  relations,  who 
conceived  the  idea.  Assisting 
him  in  the  project  were  two 
members  of  Allegheny  Ludlum’s 
advertising  and  public  relations 
agency,  Erwin  Wasey,  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan  Inc.  They  were 
Hal  Lauerman,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  and  John  P.  Moody, 
public  relations  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

The  newspaper  was  a  four- 
page  full-size  tabloid  with  an 
added  fold  to  allow  for  an  8%x 
11  inch  Page  One.  Such  treat¬ 
ment  was  designed  to  fit  distri¬ 
bution  facilities  at  the  plants. 

News  coverage  of  the  general 
meetings  and  group  sessions  was 
obtained  by  on-the-spot  note¬ 
taking  and  by  interview.  No  ad¬ 
vance  copy  was  available.  Final 
copy,  pictures,  and  layout  were 
submitted  to  the  printer  by  8 
p.m.  each  day,  and  the  paper, 
printed  by  the  offset  method, 
was  “put  to  bed”  at  approxi¬ 
mately  2  a.m.  Reporting  was 


factual  and  without  editorial 
comment  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  meeting  and  its  pre¬ 
determined  objective  —  to  im¬ 
prove  the  collective  bargaining 
relationship. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  Chicago 
meeting  were  John  E.  Groves, 
Allegheny  Ludlum  vicepresi¬ 
dent-industrial  relations,  and 
William  J.  Hart,  director  of  Dis¬ 
trict  19,  United  Steelworkers  of 
America. 

*  *  * 

WOLF.SMITH  JOINS  BUCHEN 

Thomas  R.  Wolfsmith,  former 
Chicago  newspaper  reporter  and 
writer,  has  been  appointed  an 
account  executive  of  Buchen 
Public  Relations,  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  Buchen  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  Chicago -New 
York  advertising  agency, 
Charles  C.  Vance,  director  of 
public  relations,  announced. 

Mr.  Wolfsmith  began  his 
newspaper  career  with  the  City 
News  Bureau  of  Chicago  in  1955 
and  13  months  later  joined  the 
neighborhood  news  department 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  For  the 
last  four  and  a  half  years  he 
served  as  a  Tribune  financial 
reporter  and  writer. 

*  *  * 

PR  ROUNDUP 

•  Dolph  Greene  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  of  Robert 
S.  Taplinger  Associates,  public 
relations  agency.  In  addition  to 
general  executive  responsibili¬ 
ties,  Mr.  Greene  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  agency’s  newly  ex¬ 
panded  department  for  corpo¬ 
rate  and  financial  press  rela¬ 
tions. 

*  * 

•  Tower  Universal  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  nationally  diversified 
company  listed  on  the  American 
Stock  Exchange,  has  retained 
Jay  Scott,  Inc.  for  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

*  «  * 

•  Walter  E.  Reeves,  assistant 
director  of  development  at  Ober- 
lin  College  since  1958,  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions. 
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Do  top  advertisers  know 
what  your  market  offers? 


Those  who  control  the  big  space  appropriations 
read  the  Only  National  Business  Daily  every 
business  day  for  valuable  business  information. 


PyblisiMd  at:  NEW  YORK.  SILVER  SPRING.  MD..  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
•  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE.  CAUF. 


Agency  (Jets  Job 
To  Promote  Film 
While  It’s  Made  ' 

Ix)s  Angeles 

In  a  departure  from  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  industry  method  of 
advertising  and  merchandising 
a  new  film,  Carson/Roberts/Inc., 
Los  Angeles  advertising  agency, 
has  been  appointed  to  develop 
a  program  to  run  concurrently 
with  production  of  20th  Cen¬ 
tury  Fox’s  “Move  Over,  Darl¬ 
ing.” 

Ralph  Carson,  C/R  president, 
said  the  agency  wil  begin  with 
a  day-by-day  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  all  media.  As 
the  picture  is  readied  for  re¬ 
lease,  emphasis  will  move  to  con¬ 
sumer  media. 

Appointment  of  Carson/Rob¬ 
erts  marks  the  first  time  in 
20th’s  history,  and  perhaps  the 
first  time  in  the  industry,  that 
an  agency  has  been  retained  to 
plan  and  implement  an  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  program 
while  the  picture  was  being 
filmed.  : 

“Move  Over,  Darling”  stars  ; 
Doris  Day,  James  Gamer  and 
Polly  Bergen.  Producers  are  : 
Aaron  Rosenberg  and  Martin  i 
Melcher.  j 

• 

I 

ClevelamU  Chicago 
Ad  Agencies  Merge  ^ 
Cleveland  : 

Merger  of  Griswold-Eshleman 
Co.,  Cleveland  advertising  ; 
agency,  and  Aubrey,  Finlay, 
Marley  Hodgson  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  has  been  announced. 

Griswold-Eshleman  is  billing 
about  $17.5  million  and  Charles 
Farran,  its  president,  said  the 
combined  billings  will  bring  the 
new  agency  to  the  $25  million 
level  in  1964. 

Mr.  Farran  will  continue  as 
president,  with  agency  head¬ 
quarters  remaining  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  Griswold-Eshleman  will 
move  its  present  Chicago  office 
to  AFM&H’s  quarters  at  1  E.  * 
Wacker  Drive. 

The  merged  agencies  will  em¬ 
ploy  about  240  persons. 

Jonathan  F.  Davis  continues 
as  chairman  of  the  board,  Ken¬ 
neth  M.  Hill,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  AFM&H,  in  the  same 
capacity  and  in  charge  of  the 
Chicago  office. 

• 

Scott  Paper  to  JWT 

Scott  Paper  Company  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  for  its  consumer  pub¬ 
licity  on  all  product  lines,  it  was 
announced  by  Richard  B.  Ding- 
felder,  director  of  marketing 
services,  Scott  Paper. 
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Show  us  another  Chicago  newspaper  planning 
a  bigger  surprise  for  advertisers! 


What’s  stirring  up  all  the  interest  at  445  North  Michigan 
Avenue?  You’re  among  the  first  to  know:  Chicago’s 
American  is  launching  a  new  rotogravure  magazine. 
Debut:  Sunday,  September  8.  Closing  for  orders:  Tues¬ 
day,  August  6. 

Chicago  will  find  plenty  to  like  in  this  new  roto  weekly. 
Born  and  bred  locally,  it  will  be  edited  with  the  same 
dashing,  zesty  touch  that’s  already  won  so  many  new 
readers  for  Chicago’s  Sunday  American.  (We’ve  boosted 
our  Sunday  circulation  to  564,000 — a  healthy  11,000 
over  a  year  ago,  the  March  ABC  figures  show.) 

More  and  more  advertisers  are  discovering  that  our 
young,  family  audience  is  a  prime  prospect  for  their 


products  and  services.  Evidence:  Total  general  linage  is 
up  14%  for  the  first  five  months  of  ’63 — a  whopping 
99,000  lines.  While  we  were  moving  ahead,  our  evening 
competitor  skidded  to  a  62,000  line  loss. 

Measuring  our  new  roto  weekly  against  the  yardsticks 
of  advertising,  audience  and  editorial  vitality,  you’ll  find 
it  comes  up  long  and  strong  on  all  counts.  And  the  cost 
is  low:  Only  $1800  for  a  four-color  page  when  you  use 
three  pages  or  the  equivalent  in  one  year.* 

Why  not  make  your  advertising  plans  now  for  the  first 
big,  brisk  issue  of  the  American’s  new  roto  magazine 
coming  Sunday,  September  8? 

It’s  nice  to  get  with  a  winner  from  the  start. 


‘Use  it  in  combination  with  the  big  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine,  save  10%  in  both— 
and  your  net  cost  of  adding  that  color  page  in  the  American  drops  to  $1,114! 

Chicago's  AMERICAN 

Alwaifi  On  Top  Of  Tht  Ntwi 


Ckicacall  Ntw  Vorti  CHy  IT  D*li«Mil  rranciM*  4  LmAkacImIT  M«Ic»  City  L*Mm.  S.  W.1 

E.  O.  Corbo,  R.  C.  MhI  W.  E.  B«n  FItzpMrtcb  AtMCMln  FiUMlrlck  AMOClMn  Emlquu  SInratii  MotUnw  Bryant 
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QUAD  CiTliS  LAPClSf  COVfilNiO  OAitV  OPCULATION 


ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE  "dispatch 


MORNING 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


REPRESENTED  BT  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO 


PROMOTION 


Birthday  Celebration 
‘Real  Crowd  Pleaser’ 


Thousands  packed  Allen  County  Fairgrounds  grandstand  for  Queen  oi 
Litnaland  contest. 


dazzling  fireworks  display,  the  ful.  The  celebration,  dedicated  LOCAL  COLOR — Color  and  growing-  county.  The  40-page 

program  would  have  provided  to  furthering  and  preserving  pictorial  coverage  marked  the  edition  featured  75  major 

Bill  Veeck  with  an  idea  or  two  freedom  and  way  of  life,  called  three  special  editions  published  photos,  lavish  art  work,  color, 

for  one  of  his  baseball  promo-  attention  to  the  nation’s  military  for  the  28th  annual  1963  Festi-  and  by-line  stories  of  all  mayon 

tions.  streng^th  and  to  Limaland’s  com-  val  of  Arts  and  Pageant  of  the  jn  the  county. 

One  of  the  big  highlights  munal  vitality  as  well.  Masters  in  Laguna  Beach.  Sally  *  *  ♦ 

came  with  the  crowning  of  Miss  The  celebration  climaxed  a  Reeve  edited  the  96-page  tabloid  cpp'rTAr'nT  np  wvi 

Limaland,  shapely  Miss  Donna  week-long  observance.  edition  for  the  weekly  Laguna 

Lammers,  runner  up  last  year  The  paper  published  six  spe-  (Calif.)  Post  and  co-publisher  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ooserycr  am 
in  the  annual  beauty  contest.  cial  anniversary  issues — one  for  John  Weld,  former  reporter  for  ^ 

Then  came  sky  diving  ex-  each  year  it  has  been  in  busi-  -  --  —  -  -  -  - 

hibitions,  a  mock  attack  by  the  ness.  These  editions  were  cen- 

Lima  Marines  reserves,  and  tered  on  the  theme,  “Life 

demonstrations  by  drum  and  Limaland”  and  recapped  events  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

_  ■  in  the  last 

—  as  outlining  what's  in  the  fu- 

I  ture. 


the  New  York  American  and  &pectauoior,  promotion 

Paris  Times  and  one-time  West  manager  Ed  Linsmier  came  up 
in  Coast  public  relations  director  ^  complete  package.  An 

_  -  _  olive-green  antique  cover  stock 

six  years  as  well  of  the  two  pageant  narrators.  carried  the  headline: 

. .  -  The  semi-weekly  South  Coast  ‘‘Shouldn  t  you  take  a  look  a 

(Calif.)  News  supplemented  SpectaColor.  and  showed  eight 
Last  year’s  birthday  celebra-  regrular  coverage  with  a  64-  thumbnail  photos  of  p^ple  look- 
tion  won  an  award  in  E&P’s  page  tabloid  section  edited  by  mg  at  the  new  in-register  wall- 
promotion  contest.  Managing  Editor  Jerry  Collins  paper  color  ads. 

*  *  *  and  writer  Meg  Kimerer.  The  Inside  the  folder  is  a  four 

HAGERSTOWN  DATA— The  36-page  souvenir  edition  of  the  newspaper  section,  with 

Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald-Mail  Newport  Beach  (Calif.)  New-  dummy  front  page  including 
has  just  released  its  first  de-  porter  featured  offset  reproduc-  stories  on  the  production,  tech¬ 
tailed  Market  Book.  The  72-  tions  of  all  the  original  paint-  niques  and  results  of  the  Specta- 
page  spiral  bound  volume  con-  ings  recreated  by  the  live  play-  Color  process.  The  balance  of 
tains  detailed  information  on  ers  in  the  pageant,  with  Peg  section  includes  news  ston^ 
the  seven  county,  tri-state  mar-  Smith  as  editor.  features,  photos  and  display  aa- 

ket.  Data  on  the  Herald-Mail’s  *  •  •  vertisements  provided  by  the 

coverage  of  the  market  is  also  KNOCK,  KNOCK— “Opportu-  suppliers  involved  in  the  prM- 

included.  The  booklet,  prepared  nity  Calling”  was  the  theme  of  section  is  wrapped 

by  promotion  manager  Wayne  the  “Orang^e  County  U.S.A.”  an-  around  a  signature  of  the  Sun- 
Powell,  is  available  to  adver-  nual  edition  published  June  30  Observer  containing  two 

tisers  and  advertising  agencies  by  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  examples  of  the  SpectaColor 

through  the  paper  or  Jann  &  Register,  covering  all  phases  of  technique. 

Kelley.  economy  of  the  world’s  fastest  *  •  * 

RECORD  EDITION— The 
largest  Fourth  of  July  paper 
in  the  history  of  the  Milwauket 
Sentinel  contained  17  pages  of 
editorial  or  advertising  color. 

The  record  114  pages — 38 
more  than  the  newspaper’s  plu¬ 
vious  Independence  day  hij^i 
mark  set  in  1960 — contained  an 
all  time  high  of  189,280  lines 
of  advertising.  Included  were 
156,840  lines  of  retail  adve^ 
tising,  11,440  lines  of  general 
advertising  and  21,000  lines  of 
classified  advertising. 

More  than  300,000  copies  were 
distributed — approximately  100,- 
000  more  than  the  normal  daily 
circulation. 
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A  Mine  of  Talent 
In  Hearst  Brochure 


San  Francisco 

Winners  in  the  third  annual 
journalism  awards  program  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation  are  shown  in 
an  illustrated  report  booklet  just 
released. 

Randolph  A.  Hearst,  trustee, 
announced  the  1963-64  program 
will  be  on  an  improved  scale. 

Directors  of  the  48  AASDJ- 
member  journalism  schools  se¬ 
lected  311  entries  for  the  seven- 
event  competitions  begun  last 
October.  The  judges  distributed 
110  awards  for  “distinguished 
achievements  in  journalism.” 

Confidence  that  many  of  these 
talented  men  and  women  will 
take  their  places  in  newspapers 
and  other  mass  communications 
media  “and  thus  contribute  to 
the  future  of  America”  was 
stated  by  William  Randolph 


Advertisement 


PRESTON  W.  BALMER 

The  appointment  of  Preston  W. 
Balmer  as  vice-president  of  the 
Regina  Leader-Post  and  the 
Saskatoon  Star  -  Phoenix,  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Michael  C. 
Sifu-n,  president  of  the  two 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Balmer  has  been  associated 
with  the  newspapers  for  the  past 
tweiicy-five  years,  starting  in  the 
Want  Ad  department  of  the 
Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix  in  1938. 
He  has  held  successively  the 
position  of  Advertising  Manager 
of  the  Star-Phoenix  and  the 
Leader-Post  prior  to  moving  to 
Toronto  two  years  ago,  as  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  President. 

He  has  been  actively  engaged 
since  his  move  to  Toronto  in 
the  planning  and  organizing  of 
complete  new  plants  with  new 
equipment  for  both  Regina  and 
Saskatoon. 


Hearst  Jr.,  editor-in-chief  of 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

The  awards  booklet  reported 
the  distribution  of  $40,900  in 
fellowships  and  grants.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  $1000  went  to  Nicholas 
Gage,  Boston  U.,  and  $500  to 
Judy  Harrington,  U.  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  first  and  second  place 
winners. 

Nine  winners  provided  a 
$2000  grant  and  a  gold  medal¬ 
lion  for  Nebraska  U.  The  U.  of 
Texas  was  second  among  the 
AASDJ  competitions  with  11 
winners.  A  12-member  writing 
team  gave  the  $800  third  place 
grant  to  Missouri. 

The  Foundation  judges  are 
Hubbard  Keavy,  AP;  Roger  Ta- 
tarian,  UPI;  and  Lawrence  C. 
Martin,  retired  from  the  Den¬ 
ver  Pont.  Basil  Walters,  presi¬ 
dent,  Newspaper  Research  As¬ 
sociates,  and  William  B.  Bug¬ 
gies,  formerly  with  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  are  honorary 
judges. 

Leslie  G.  Moeller,  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  headed  the 
AASDJ  steering  committee  of 
eight  educators. 

13  Trustees 

Trustees  of  the  Hearst  Foun¬ 
dation  include  the  four  surviv¬ 
ing  sons  of  W.  R.  Hearst — 
George,  W.  R.  Jr.,  David  W. 
and  Randolph — and  George  R. 
Hearst  Jr.,  a  grandson.  The 
eight  other  trustees  are  Richard 
E.  Berlin,  J.  D.  Gortatowsky, 
H.  G.  Kem,  G.  0.  Markuson, 
Charles  Mayer,  Frank  C.  Mc- 
Leam  and  J.  Kingsbury  Smith. 

The  booklet  report  is  avail¬ 
able  at  Foundation  offices  in  the 
Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 
3. 
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the  high 
buy-ability 
market 

Wilmington, 

DELAWARE 


where  effective  buying  income 
averages  more  than 
$9,500  per  household 
...  and  News- Journal  Papers 
Single-Rate  Plan  gives  you 
economical  entree  to  98%  of  homes 

For  dotoils  contact: 

Story,  Brooks  4  Finloy,  or 
Nows-Joumsi  Papers 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


CAP  AND  TASSEL  honor  was  be¬ 
stowed  on  Valerie  Ann  Shipton  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  where 
she  is  a  "pilot"  student  in  a  jour¬ 
nalism  management  course.  Her 
grandfather,  A.  W,  Shipton,  was 
president  of  the  Copley  Press  Inc., 
and  her  father,  Grover  Shipton,  a 
former  Springfield  newspapers  ex¬ 
ecutive,  is  assistant  director  of 
public  information  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois. 

Professor  Bryan 
Invited  to  Hnngary 

A  University  of  Maryland 
journalism  professor  has  been 
invited  by  the  Hungarian  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Hungarian 
Press  Association  to  visit  Buda¬ 
pest. 

Dr.  Carter  R.  Bryan,  associate 
professor  of  journalism,  will 
arrive  in  Budapest  on  July  15. 
He  is  visiting  Budapest  in  order 
to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  newspapers  of  Hungary 
and  to  tell  about  newspapers  in 
the  United  States. 

Also  Visits  Belgrade 

Dr.  Bryan  will  go  also  to  Bel¬ 
grade  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Yugoslav  government  to  visit 
newspapers  and  talk  with  the 
leading  members  of  the  press 
there.  At  present  he  is  in  Ger¬ 
many  where  he  is  renewing  ac¬ 
quaintances  with  a  number  of 
editors  and  publishers.  Before 
going  to  Germany  he  spent 
nearly  two  weeks  in  England 
and  France  where  he  visited 
a  number  of  provincial  newspa¬ 
pers  as  well  as  some  of  the 
better  known  London  and  Paris 
papers. 

Dr.  Bryan  is  being  accom¬ 
panied  in  his  travels  by  his  wife. 
Dr.  Anna  M.  Bryan,  and  four 
children. 

• 

Returns  to  Faculty 

Boulder,  Colo, 
Asst.  Prof.  John  D.  Mitchell 
has  returned  to  the  University 
of  Colorado  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  faculty  after  spending  a 
year  as  a  Fulbright  lecturer  at 
Thammasat  University,  Bang¬ 
kok,  Thailand. 


NASA  Supports 
Columbia  Study 
Of  Science  News 

The  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  Columbia  University 
is  embarking  this  month  on  a 
study  of  space  science  news.  The 
project  is  made  possible  by  a 
grant  of  $131,000  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

The  undertaking  will  be  di- 
I'ected  by  a  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  Professor  John  Foster, 
Professor  Frederick  T.  C.  Yu 
and  Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett, 
as  chairman.  It  will  be  aided  by 
the  School’s  standing  committee 
on  I’esearch. 

“Columbia’s  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  is  not  concerned 
with  whether  NASA  as  an  or¬ 
ganization  has  good  press  rela¬ 
tions,”  said  Dean  Barrett.  “It  is 
deeply  interested  in  whether  bet¬ 
ter  ways  can  be  found  to  achieve 
public  understanding  of  space 
science  and,  indeed,  all  of  sci¬ 
ence.  It  is  interested  in  study¬ 
ing  what  obstacles  impede  the 
flow  of  information,  how  to 
achieve  better  understanding  of 
those  developments  that  are  im¬ 
portant  but  not  spectacular,  the 
problems  that  face  journalism 
of  ail  types  in  this  area,  and  the 
qualities  required  for  superior 
space  science  reporters. 

“Accordingly  it  is  planning 
relatively  modest  studies  of 
what  is  understood  and  not  un¬ 
derstood  by  segments  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  what  key  journalists  regard 
as  the  principal  obstacles,  what 
contributions  can  be  made  by 
young  journalists  with  special 
grounding  in  the  area  of  space 
science,  and  a  number  of  related 
problems.”  ' 

• 

Perry  in  Journalism  \ 

Chair  at  Kent  State  ’ 

Kent,  0. 

Dr.  Murvin  H.  Perry,  41-year- 
old  journalism  professor  at  ^ 
Kansas  State  University,  has 
been  named  chairman  oif  the 
school  of  journalism  at  Kent 
State  University. 

Dr.  Perry  will  be  associate 
professor  of  journalism.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Prof.  William  Taylor,  who 
will  continue  teaching  at  Kent 
where  he  headed  the  school  of 
journalism  for  23  years. 

Dr.  Perry  has  taught  at  Kan¬ 
sas  State  since  1959.  Previously  : 
he  was  assistant  to  the  director 
of  the  school  of  journalism  at 
State  University  of  Iowa  where 
he  received  his  doctor  of  philoso¬ 
phy  and  master  of  arts  degrees. 
His  bachelor  of  science  degree 
is  from  South  Dakota  State 
College. 
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Selig  Harrinon  &  Friends  Despite  the  eminence  of 

the  gentleman  signing  his  name,  nothing  very  cosmic  is  taking  place  in  the  photograph  below. 
The  occasion  is  the  opening  of  the  Washington  Post’s  Children’s  Book  Fair  in  New  Delhi; 
Prime  Minister  Nehru,  identified  by  his  distinctive  white  uniform,  is  signing  the  guest  book. 
The  presence  of  The  Washington  Post’s  Selig  Harrison  (peering  benignly  over  Mr.  Nehru’s 
shoulder)  in  this  instance  reflects  nothing  more  than  his  role  as  host. 

Selig  Harrison,  who  figures  largely  in  The  Washington  Post’s  news  coverage  of  South  Asia, 

is  always  peering  over  the 
shoulders  of  Asian  leaders,  re¬ 
porting  and  interpreting  from  a 
depth  of  knowledge  unmatched 
by  other  correspondents  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Author  of 
“India  —  The  Most  Dangerous 
Decade,”  he  has  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  that  complex  nation  that 
makes  his  reports  to  readers  of 
The  Washington  Post  lucid  and 
informative. 

Harrison  began  his  love  affair 
with  Asia  as  Associated  Press 
correspondent  in  New  Delhi, 
breaking  it  off  temporarily  to 
serve  on  the  AP  foreign  desk, 
study  under  a  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ship  at  Harvard,  and  rise  to 
Managing  Editor  of  The  New 
Republic  before  The  Washington 
Post,  with  its  accustomed  knack  of  finding  the  right  people  for  the  right  spots,  made  him 
its  South  Asia  correspondent. 

Among  the  other  right  people  reporting  from  overseas  for  The  Washington  Post  are 
Robert  Estabrook  and  Flora  Lewis  in  London,  Waverley  Root  in  Paris,  Tom  Streithorst  in 
Brussels,  Leo  Wollemborg  in  Rome  and  Russell  Howe  in  Dakar.  In  addition,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  News  Service  and  10  other  wire  services  bring  Washington  Post 

First  in  news  First  in  circulation  First  in  awards 


readers  a  breadth  and  depth  of  national 
and  foreign  news  coverage  approached 
by  few  other  newspapers  in  the  world. 


40  Years  Ago  Reporter 
Had  ^Inauguration’  Scoop 


Plymouth,  Vt. 

The  coming  40th  anniversary 
of  the  inauguration  of  Calvin 
Coolidge  as  the  30th  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his 
father’s  kerosene  lamp-lit  farm¬ 
house  here,  Aug.  3,  1923,  recalls 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  scoops 
ever  achieved  by  a  small  town 
newspaperman . 

The  sole  newspaperman  at 
that  ceremony,  in  which  the  late 
Col.  John  C^lidge  had  sworn 
in  his  son  the  Vicepresident,  as 


HolliiMrlc 


What  is  PRIDE  . . . 

in  a  newspaper  feature  service? 


'  There's  good  pride  ond  bod 
pride,  of  course.  The  pride  which 
"goeth  before  a  fall"  is  not  genu¬ 
ine  pride  of  oil  but  self-delusion. 

The  pride  which  helps  build  a 
greot  locol  newspoper  is  the  pride 
of  justified  self-respect. 

An  editor  who  gives  his  readers 
a  newspaper  of  CHARACTER 
and  RELIABILITY  by  running  the 
PROFESSIONAL,  QUALITY  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  has  real  reason  to  re¬ 
spect  his  business  and  editorial 
Judgment ...  to  feel  PRIDE. 

Pride  is  the  quality  which  shines 
through  letters  and  verbal  com¬ 
ments  NEA  received  on  John 
Strohm's  great  study  of  "Our 
Crazy  Form  and  Food  Problems." 

Pride  is  behind  the  favorable 
comments  on  new  sophisticated 
editorial  panelist  Jim  Berry,  cre¬ 
ator  of  BERRY'S  WORLD.  It's  be¬ 
hind  the  acceptance  of  comic 
strip  Ben  Casey,  new  women's  col¬ 
umnist  Helen  Hennessy,  roving 
correspondents  Tom  A.  Cullen 
and  Ward  Cannel. 

Justified  pride  goeth  into  greot 
newspapers,  along  with  .  .  .  NEA 
—the  hollmark  of  PRIDE  in  a  fea¬ 
ture  service. 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn. 


the  nation’s  chief  executive 
after  the  sudden  death  of  War¬ 
ren  G.  Harding,  was  Joseph 
Fountain,  editor  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  a  nearby  com¬ 
munity. 

Metropolitan  newspapermen 
could  not  possibly  arrive  in  time 
for  the  historic  event  —  indeed, 
even  those  in  Vermont  cities 
were  left  out  in  the  cold  by  the 
sudden  developments  in  this  re¬ 
mote  hamlet,  where  President 
Coolidge  and  his  wife  are  buried 
in  a  hillside  cemetery  with  other 
members  of  the  Coolidge  family. 

Mr.  Fountain,  who  also 
worked  on  other  New  England 
newspapers,  including  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  and 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette,  is 
now  public  relations  officer  for 
the  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways  with  headquarters  in  New 
York.  He  is  still  a  Vermont 
summer  resident  on  Hathaway 
Point  in  St.  Albans. 

As  a  result  of  his  one-man 
coverage  of  the  Coolidge  in¬ 
auguration,  in  which  he  served 
the  Associated  Press  and  gave  a 
helping  hand  to  desperate  city 
newspapers  craving  all  the  de¬ 
tails  on  the  fateful  night,  Mr, 
Fountain  wrote  an  eye-witness 
account  of  the  event  which  has 
become  part  of  the  libraries  at 
schools  of  journalism  through¬ 
out  the  U.S. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Norman 
Cousins,  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  his  booklet.  Homestead 
Inaugural,  dealing  with  the 
simple  but  impressive  oath 
taken  by  Coolidge  40  years  ago, 
was  widely  distributed  among 
schools  of  journalism  and  col¬ 
leges.  Mr.  Cousins  commented 
that  the  story  of  Mr.  Fountain’s 
remarkable  scoop  should  be 
made  a  part  of  “every  jour¬ 
nalism  course  in  the  country.” 

• 

Paper  Buys  Stock ; 
Publisher  Named 

Bridgetton,  N.  J. 

The  Evening  News  Company 
announced  that  it  has  acquired 
the  outstanding  minority  stock 
of  the  firm,  leaving  John  T. 
Schofield  and  the  estate  of  the 
late  Graham  L.  Schofield  sole 
owners  of  the  corporation. 

Mr,  Schofield,  presently  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  was  re-elected 
vicepresident  and  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bridgeton  Evening 
News,  Other  officers  elected  are 
Marian  H.  Schofield,  secretary; 
Jean  S.  Hoyer,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary;  William  B.  Hoyer,  treas¬ 
urer;  and  William  R.  Wilson,  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Believe  It  or  Not 

I 

Both  Credulous  and  Credible  have  to  do  with  belief.  | 
Credulous  applies  always  to  people,  and  means  willing  | 
to  believe;  it  generally  suggests  simplemindedness:  “The  | 

carnival  slickers  cleaned  up  from  the  credulous  yokels  | 
at  the  fair.”  | 

Credible  means  believable  or  worthy  of  belief,  and  1 

applies  usually  to  statements  and  the  like,  though  it  may  [ 

apply  to  people:  The  explanation  was  credible;  a  credible  | 

•witness.  \ 

Creditable  may  be  synonymous  with  credible,  but  it  | 

also  has  the  senses  of  worthy  of  credit,  suitable,  accept-  | 

able:  “The  orchestra  gave  a  creditable  performance.”  In  I 

such  contexts,  creditable  is  the  faint  praise,  like  adequate,  I 

that  damns.  I 


Wayward  Words 

To  complement  is  to  complete  or  fill  out;  to  compli-  I  i 
I  ment  is  to  praise.  “The  jacket  complements  [not,  as  1  j 
often  put  in  such  comments,  compliments']  her  ensemble” ;  [ 

I  “She  was  often  complimented  on  her  taste  in  clothes.”  I  I 

j  *  *  •  i  i 

I  Conclave,  though  a  favored  variant  of  convention,  ?  j 
I  properly  means  a  secret  or  private  meeting. 

I  «  *  « 

I  Shunning  drug  as  a  noun  in  the  sense  of  narcotic,  as 
I  is  sometimes  done  for  fear  of  offending  the  druggpsts, 

I  is  a  silly  concession  to  commercial  influence.  It  is  akin 

1  to  refusing  to  print  requests  that  no  flowers  be  sent  to 

a  funeral,  lest  it  hurt  the  business  of  florists.  Drug,  |  ( 
however,  covers  medicines  that  are  not  narcotics,  and 
thus  is  not  as  specific.  ; 

*  *  i  ^ 

The  egfoist  places  his  own  interest  first  as  a  principle 
of  conduct;  the  egotist  is  a  braggart.  The  distinction, 
however,  is  being  blurred  by  careless  interchange,  and 
in  any  event  seems  to  be  of  little  value,  since  the  one 
I  is  likely  to  be  the  other. 

I  *  *  * 

I  Ensure  and  insure  are  interchangeable  in  the  sense 

make  certain:  “Hard  work  will  not  ensure  success”; 
“Careful  workmanship  insures  quality.”  Yet  ensure  has 
I  a  noticeable  edge.  Insure  is  predominant  in  the  sense 
I  guarantee  against  loss. 

I  «  *  * 

Exhaust  is  a  transitive  verb  as  applied  to  people,  which  k 
means  it  must  take  an  object.  “She  exhausted  easily” 

I  should  have  been  “She  became  exhausted  easily.”  k 

I  «  *  *  ( 

I  Extended  is  unnecessary,  inexact,  and  pretentious  as  | 

I  a  variant  of  long,  as  in  an  extended  illness.  What  is  ex-  j 

I  tended  is  that  which  has  been  gpven  greater  extent,  and  i 

I  thus  an  extended  illness  is  not  simply  a  long  one,  but  • 

one  that  has  gained  a  new  grip  on  ite  victim  after  signs  ! 

I  of  remitting. 

I  *  *  * 

I  For  the  purpose  of  is  verbiage  in  place  of  an  infinitive 
construction.  For  the  purpose  of  circumventing  equals 
I  to  circumvent.  “The  lawsuit  was  filed  for  the  purpose  of 

I  intimidating  the  mayor,”  filed  to  intimidate.  Similarly, 

I  for  the  (simple)  reason  that  is  excessive  for  because. 

I  Beyond  this,  the  use  of  simple  may  insult  the  reader’s 

intelligence. 
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International  Publishing  Corporation  Limited 


“The  new  group  structure  combines  a 

central  unity  of  purpose  with  freedom  of  operation 

for  our  wide  range  of  diverse  publications. 

It  will  serve  us  well.”  Mr.  Cecil  H.  King. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN, 
MR.  CECIL  H.  KING. 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  GENERAL 
MEETING  ON  15  JULY,  1963. 


Since  this  is  the  first  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  International  Publishing  Corporation  it  is 
appropriate  that  I  should  say  something  about 
the  genesis  of  the  new  company. 

It  has  been  formed,  as  you  know,  by  merging 
the  former  Daily  Mirror  and  Sunday  Pictorial 
companies  under  one  holding  company.  There 
has  also  been  extensive  regrouping  of  com¬ 
panies  and  publications  to  improve  the  group's 
organisational  structure. 

This  has  been  a  huge  operation— one  of  the 
largest  inter-company  transactions  the  City  has 
seen  for  some  years.  As  a  result,  I  PC  emerges 
as  a  holding  company  controlling  six  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  publishing  groups,  each  of 
which  is  a  very  large  organisation  in  its  own 
right. 

These  groups  are  those  headed  by  The  Daily 
Mirror  Newspapers  Ltd.,  publishing  mainly 
newspapers,  Odhams  Press  Ltd.,  publishing 
mainly  newspapers  and  general  periodicals. 
Fleetway  Publications  Ltd.,  publishing  mainly 
periodicals,  George  Newnes  Ltd.,  publishing 
mainly  periodicals,  and  two  trad^nd  technical 
publishing  groups,  Kelly-lliffe  Holdings  Ltd., 
and  The  National  Trade  Press  Ltd. 

In  addition,  Sunday  Pictorial  Newspapers  Ltd. 
has  been  renamed  IPC  (Group  Management) 
Ltd.,  responsible  for  certain  central  manage¬ 
ment  functions.  The  Scottish  Daily  Record  and 
Sunday  Mail,  the  Overseas  Newspapers  group, 
and  Reveille  Newspapers,  which  were  jointly 
owned  by  the  Mirror  and  Pictorial  companies, 
become  wholly-owned  subsidiaries  of  The 
Daiiy  Mirror  Newspapers  Ltd. 

Radical  reorganisation 

This  radical  reorganisation  was  made  necessary 
by  the  very  rapid  eniargement  of  our  activities 
in  the  last  four  or  five  years.  The  Daily  Mirror 
Newspapers  Ltd.,  after  its  acquisition  of  the 
Odhams  Press  group,  formed,  with  its  associate 
Sunday  Pictorial  Newspapers  Ltd.,  the  largest 
publishing  group  in  the  world.  Previously,  the 
Daily  Mirror  company  had  acquired  Fleetway 
Publications  and  its  extensive  subsidiary, 
Kelly-lliffe  Holdings.  The  Odhams  group, 
which  had  itself  grown  considerably  in  the  years 
immediately  prior  to  our  taking  over,  was  a  huge 
complex  of  loosely-controlled  companies 
operated  as  fairly  autonomous  units. 

A  primary  task,  therefore,  was  to  weld  these 
units  into  a  planned  and  co-ordinated  frame¬ 
work,  while  at  the  same  time  further  encourag¬ 
ing  competition  between  those  companies 
which  operate  in  similar  markets.  Further,  we 
have  been  concerned  to  ensure  that  each 
company  is  known  for  a  distinctive  set  of 
publications,  retaining  its  own  image  while 
benefiting  fully  from  incorporation  in  a  larger 
group. 

Each  of  the  main  publishing  groups  has  its 
own  board  of  directors,  represented  on  the 
IPC  board  by  some  of  its  senior  members, 
giving  direct  control  and  communication.  The 
new  group  structure  combines  a  central  unity 
of  purpose  with  freedom  of  operation  for  our 
wide  range  of  diverse  publications.  It  will 
serve  us  well. 


The  key-note  is  youth 

This  autumn  our  Corporation,  which  has  been 
built  around  the  fortunes  of  the  Daily  Mirror, 
will  be  celebrating  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
that  paper.  Throughout  that  time  the  key-note 
of  our  endeavours  has  been  the  service  of 
youth.  In  addition  to  the  interests  of  our  share¬ 
holders,  our  group  of  companies  is  run  for 
young  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  by  a 
board  of  directors  whose  average  age  at  the 
end  of  February  was  only  51  years,  extremely 
low  for  a  company  of  this  size.  At  62  I  am  the 
oldest  member  of  it.  The  composition  of  the 
subsidiary  boards  is  also  in  the  main  made  up 
of  young  men  with  a  long  period  of  creative 
service  before  them. 

Increase  in  profit 

On  the  basis  set  out  in  the  accounts,  the  profit 
attributable  to  shareholders  of  £6,5()9,000 
represents  an  increase  of  £226,000  over  the 
1962  figures. 

As  anticipated  in  my  statement  to  Daily  Mirror 
stockhofders  last  year,  the  trade  investment 
income  from  Albert  E.  Reed  &  Co.  Ltd.  shows 
a  substantial  increase.  Last  year  we  received  a 
total  dividend  of  12  per  cent  on  part  only  of  our 
investments,  certain  shares  acquired  during 
the  previous  year  only  ranking  for  the  5  per  cent 
interim  dividend.  This  year  we  received  a  16  per 
cent  dividend  on  the  whole.  Other  investments 
also  showed  an  improved  return.  The  greater 
part  of  our  increase  in  profit  results,  therefore, 
from  trade  investments,  and  though  our  main 
operations  of  printing  and  publishing  maintain 
a  satisfactory  level,  the  position  reflects  the 
highly  competitive  nature  of  our  industry  and 
the  consequent  necessity  to  be  constantly 
self-critical  in  our  attitude  to  costs. 

In  this  context  I  would  mention  ^at  it  was 
formerly  provided  in  the  Articles  of  Association 
of  The  Daily  Mirror  Newspapers  Ltd.  and 
Sunday  Pictorial  Newspapers  Ltd.  that  the 
directors  were  entitled  to  remuneration  at  the 
rate  of  7^  per  cent  upon  the  net  profits.  Further, 
the  Chairman  of  Fleetway  Publications  was 
entitled  to  5  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  of  that 
company.  These  entitlements  have  been 
waived  each  year  under  the  present  manage¬ 
ment  and  in  neither  the  new  Articles  of  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Corporation  nor  the  proposed 
Articles  of  any  of  its  subsidiaries  has  such  a 
provision  been  included. 

Daily  Mirror  • 

The  IPC  Group  controls  nine  British  news¬ 
papers  in  all,  including  two  national  dailies  and 
two  national  Sundays.  The  chief  of  them,  the 
Daily  Mirror,  has  had  a  most  successful  year. 
Sales  are  at  peak  level,  with  a  gain  of  99,000  in 
the  second  half  of  1962  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year.  No  other  national 
daily  has  made  comparable  strides.  Adver¬ 
tising,  also,  is  in  a  very  healthy  state,  showing 
a  substantial  increase. 

Sunday  Mirror 

Early  in  the  current  financial  year  the  Daily 
Mirror  company  brought  out  a  new  Sunday 


newspaper  under  the  title  of  Sunday  Mirror.  We 
had  felt  for  some  time  that  a  new  approach  to 
popular  Sunday  journalism  was  due  and  the 
Sunday  Pictorial  market  was  the  right  one  in 
which  to  takeadvantageof  the  prevailing  changes 
in  taste.  Therefore,  the  Sunday  Pictorial  was 
closed  and  the  Sunday  Mirror  established  in  its 
place.  Although  it  is  early  days  yet  and  the  new 
paper  has  been  on  sale  barely  three  months 
I  am  in  no  doubt  that  the  paper's  future  success 
will  prove  the  soundness  of  our  judgment. 

The  People 

In  the  face  of  the  contraction  of  some  parts  of 
Sunday  newspaper  readership  the  achievement 
of  The  People,  published  by  Odhams,  in  making 
a  gain  of  some  80,0(X)  sales  in  the  second  half  of 
1^  over  the  second  half  of  the  previous  year  is 
extremely  gratifying.  The  paper  is  the  only  one 
in  the  popular  Sunday  field  to  show  a  consistent 
rise  in  sale  without  benefit  from  mergers.  During 
1962  The  People  exceeded  5^  million  average 
sale  for  the  first  time. 

Daily  Herald 

The  Daily  Herald,  also  published  by  Odhams, 
maintains  a  high  editorial  standard.  Although 
the  paper  has  immensely  improved  its  appear¬ 
ance  and  influence  this  has  not  led  to  any 
increase  in  sale.  A  ten  per  cent  increase  in 
advertisement  revenue,  however,  reflecting 
advertisers'  confidence  in  the  paper's  appeal, 
has  enabled  the  substantial  loss  incurred  to  be 
held  in  check.  The  Dally  Herald,  which  has 
pioneered  in  Britain  the  use  of  pre-printed 
colour  gravure  in  national  newspapers,  carried 
eight  full-page  advertisements  in  colour  during 
the  year  under  review. 

A  small  but  spectacular  success  of  the  year  has 
been  the  sharp  rise  in  sales  of  The  Sporting  Life, 
also  published  by  Odhams  Press.  This  racing 
paper  has  benefited  from  the  greater  public 
interest  in  betting. 

Our  newspapers  in  Scotland  continue  to  make 
excellent  progress.  The  Dally  Record  has  main¬ 
tained  its  high  sales  of  over  half  a  million  copies 
a  day  and  the  Sunday  Mall  sales  this  year  have 
exceeded  an  average  of  650,000  for  the  first 
time  in  the  paper's  fifty  years'  history. 

Newspapers  in  the  Commonwealth 

In  addition  to  its  British  newspapers  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  through  Overseas  Newspapers  Ltd„ 
owns,  or  has  large  interests  in,  a  total  of  eleven 
Commonwealth  newspapers  in  West  Africa  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  sales  of  these  newspapers 
have  continued  to  increase  and  the  overseas 
companies  have  maintained  their  positions  as 
circulation  leaders  in  the  countries  in  which 
they  publish.  However,  overseas  results  were 
affected  this  year  by  trading  conditions  in 
Nigeria  which  caused  a  reduction  in  advertising 
and  resulted  in  lower  profits.  We  have  success¬ 
fully  launched  a  monthly  magazine,  Spear,  In 
Nigeria  recently  and  there  are  plans  for  a  new 
newspaper  in  Trinidad  shortly.  The  share 
capital  of  the  company  in  Ghana  was  sold  to  an 
independent  Ghanaian  trust  during  the  yqar. 
The  remaining  component  of  the  newly-formed 
group  under  The  Dally  Mirror  Newspapers  Lt4 
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is  Reveille  Newspapers  Ltd.,  whose  lively  publi¬ 
cation  continues  to  show  a  very  satisfactory 
level  of  profit.  As  with  most  other  publications 
in  this  field,  sales  have  decreased  slightly 
during  the  year,  but  advertising  has  been  well 
maintained. 

Women's  magazines 

Turning  now  from  newspapers  to  women's 
magazines,  the  Corporation's  five  weeklies, 
published  by  our  three  general  magazine  com¬ 
panies,  between  them  dominate  the  market  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  is  scarcely  a  woman 
in  the  British  Isles  who  does  not  read  them  at 
some  time  or  other. 

All  of  them  have  had  a  successful  year,  in  spite 
of  continually  rising  costs.  Odhams'  Woman 
and  Newnes'  Woman's  Own,  the  leaders  in  this 
group,  increased  in  price  in  September  but, 
such  is  the  loyalty  of  their  readers,  the  loss  of 
sales  was  very  much  less  than  might  have  been 
expected.  For  the  second  half  of  last  year  the 
average  weekly  sales  of  Woman  and  Woman's 
Own  remained  higher  than  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  half  of  the  preceding  year. 

Odhams'  Woman's  Realm,  sister  journal  to 
Woman,  and  the  third  most  popular  colour 
gravure  magazine  in  Britain,  showed  the 
greatest  proportionate  increase  in  sales  of  this 
group  with  a  gain  of  some  80,000  copies  over 
the  previous  year. 

Meanwhile,  of  Fleetway's  two  weeklies  in  this 
market.  Woman's  Weekly  has  again  increased 
In  circulation  despite  an  essential  price  increase 
from  4^.  to  5d.  in  March  last  year.  A  consider¬ 
able  saving  on  promotion  schemes  by  Woman's 
Mirror  has  led  to  a  much  improved  trading 
result.  In  the  current  year  we  expect  to  make 
further  substantial  savings  on  publicity  expen¬ 
diture  by  our  leading  women's  magazines.  The 
reat  demand  for  advertising  space  in  all  these 
ve  journals  is  evidence  of  the  excellent  results 
to  be  gained  from  these  media. 

Odhams  Press 

In  addition  to  publishing  Woman  and  Woman's 
Realm,  Odhams  Press  controls  a  number  of 
leading  monthlies,  prominent  among  which  are 
Ideal  Home  and  Everywoman.  Another  monthly. 
Mother,  was  enlarged  and  restyled  early  this 
year,  leading  to  a  substantial  circulation 
Increase. 

Some  exchanges  have  taken  place  between  the 
periodicals  published  by  Odhams  and  by 
Longacre  Press  so  that  Odhams  now  publish 
the  quality  children's  weeklies  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  by  Longacre.  Among  these  is  Boys' 
World,  a  new  colour  weekly  launched  early  this 
year,  and  the  well-known  Eagle  and  Girl  maga¬ 
zines.  The  racy  vitality  and  rich  colour  of  Today, 
an  extremely  lively  sixpenny  weekly,  has  beaten 
the  trend  away  from  general  magazines  and 
given  it  a  circulation  lift. 

Odhams  Press  has  a  flourishing  and  widely- 
diversified  book  division.  Despite  intense 
competition  and  rising  costs,  sales  have  been 
maintained  and  margins  have  in  the  main  been 
improved.  Amongst  its  operations  is  the  Com¬ 
panion  Book  Club,  believed  to  be  the  largest 
book  club  in  Britain,  which  since  it  started  ten 
years  ago  has  issued  over  27  million  books. 
Dean  &  Son,  an  Odhams  subsidiary  company 
and  the  oldest  publishers  of  books  for  children 
going  back  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  has 
continued  to  specialise  successfully  in  the  mass 
output  of  lower-priced  books  for  children. 
Another  important  division  of  Odhams  Press 
is  its  Borough  Billposting  Co.,  which  at  the  end 
of  the  year  under  review  completed  negotiations 
to  acquire  the  whole  share  capital  of  three 
prosperous  poster  contracting  companies,  in¬ 


cluding  the  Greenhaigh  and  Bleakley  Company, 
in  the  Bolton  area.  This  acquisition,  completed 
in  March  this  year,  has  usefully  enlarged  our 
stake  in  outdoor  advertising. 

George  Newnes 

I  have  already  referred  to  Woman's  Own,  the 
leading  journal  of  the  George  Newnes  group. 
This  historic  publishing  house  also  publishes 
the  "practical"  series  of  magazines,  among 
which  is  Practical  Householder,  still  enjoying  the 
largest  circulation  in  its  field.  Practical  Motorist 
and  Practical  Wireless  are  also  doing  well.  A  new 
weekly  publication,  Newnes  Property  Advertiser 
and  Holiday  Guide,  was  launched  in  February 
and  has  had  a  most  encouraging  start;  adver¬ 
tising  support  has  been  exceptionally  good. 
The  long-established  and  popular  Tit-Bits  has 
maintained  its  position  among  general  weekly 
magazines. 

The  appeal  of  Country  Life,  published  by  a 
Newnes  subsidiary,  to  an  ever-growing  circle  of 
readers  is  apparent  with  a  circulation  which  is 
now  the  highest  in  the  history  of  this  quality 
periodical.  Homes  and  Gardens,  also,  is  in  a 
very  strong  position  and  has  had  an  excellent 
year. 

Fleetway  Publications 
Our  other  general  publishing  group  is  Fleetway 
Publications,  a  traditional  stronghold  of 
women's  magazine  publishing.  Its  journals 
include  Woman  and  Home,  with  a  circulation  in 
excess  of  700,000  monthly.  Its  advertisement 
revenue  has  increased  by  no  less  than  27  per 
cent  this  year.  Honey,  the  only  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  "teen  and  twenty"  market,  has 
continued  to  rise  in  circulation  and  this  publi¬ 
cation,  too,  is  receiving  increased  support  from 
advertisers.  Woman's  Journal  remains  pre¬ 
eminent  among  quality  magazines  and  is 
recognised  as  such  by  advertisers  demanding 
high  quality  presentation  of  their  products. 

In  addition  to  its  women's  periodicals.  Fleetway 
forms  an  important  group  publishing  for  child¬ 
ren,  where  it  has  14  titles.  Look  and  Learn, 
widely  recommended  by  schools,  has  become 
the  leading  children's  weekly  educational 
magazine  in  the  country.  Following  on  this 
success.  Treasure,  designed  as  a  similar  publi¬ 
cation  for  a  younger  age  group,  was  launched 
in  January  1963  and  is  already  showing  signs 
that  it  will  achieve  the  same  wide  appeal  as  its 
predecessor. 

Kelly-lliffe  group 

Of  the  two  trade  and  technical  publishing 
groups  I  will  deal  first  with  the  Kelly-lliffe 
group,  the  largest  trade  and  technical  pub¬ 
lishing  group  in  the  world. 

Opportunity  has  been  taken  to  acquire  the 
remaining  minority  interest  in  the  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Kelly-lliffe  Holdings  Ltd.,  so  that  it  is  now 
a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  IPC.  This  great 
complex  of  companies  has  again  achieved  an 
increase  in  profit  over  last  year,  largely  as  a 
result  of  greater  efficiency  and  productivity. 

Associated  Iliffe  Press 

The  Associated  Iliffe  Press  group,  the  largest 
network  of  companies  operating  under  the 
Kelly-lliffe  parent  company,  expanded  further 
during  the  year  under  review.  A  trading  profit 
increase  above  last  year's  figure  is  testimony 
to  the  efficiency  and  drive  of  this  group, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  economic  setbacks 
experienced  in  many  industries,  which  inevit¬ 
ably  affect  advertisement  revenue. 

Three  new  journals  were  launched  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  These  were  Ultrasonics,  the 
first  journal  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to 
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the  subject,  and  two  controlled  circulation 
journals.  International  Construction,  covering 
all  aspects  of  civil  engineering,  and  Practical 
Maintenance  and  Cleaning,  launched  in  Febru¬ 
ary  to  give  effective  coverage  to  the  rapidly 
expanding  business  of  office  and  Industrie 
cleaning. 

Among  the  established  journals.  Materials 
Handling  News,  Motor  Cycle,  Motor  Trader, 
Metal  Industry  and  Practical  Power  Farming 
have  been  restyled  to  give  increased  editorial 
information  to  readers  and  an  improved  service 
to  advertisers.  Theatre  World,  now  transferred 
to  Associated  Iliffe  Press,  was  published  in  a 
new  format  with  extended  content  which  has 
been  extremely  well  received.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  best-known  journals  in  this  country. 
Farmer  and  Stockbreeder,  has  been  given  an 
entirely  new  look.  In  these  and  many  other 
fields,  the  37  journals  of  Associated  Iliffe  Press 
continue  to  prosper. 

All  five  exhibitions  sponsored  last  year  by 
Associated  Iliffe  Press  were  well  attended  and 
brought  widespread  publicity  to  the  journals 
concerned.  These  exhibitions  play  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  trade  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Thos.  Skinner  &  Co.  (Publishers)  Ltd.,  whose 
16  publications  include  the  Stock  Exchange 
Gazette,  the  ABC  Railway  Guide  and  the  Wool 
Record,  concluded  the  year  with  record-making 
profits. 

Practical  Press 

Another  Kelly-lliffe  subsidiary.  Practical  Press, 
whose  nine  journals  deal  mainly  with  catering 
and  the  marketing  of  food  and  drink,  has 
acquired  a  new  monthly.  The  International 
Hospital  Caterer.  Two  of  its  old-established 
publications  have  been  completely  restyled, 
including  Meat  Marketing,  which  has  been 
replaced  by  a  monthly  journal.  Meat  Industry. 
The  Self  Service  and  Supermarket  magazine 
successfully  established  the  Shopshow  as  an 
annual  exhibition  for  the  retail  trades,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Meat  Marketing  and  Butchers' 
Supplies  Exhibition  will  increase  from  three  to 
four  the  number  of  trade  exhibitions  organised 
by  Practical  Press  journals  in  the  coming  year. 

Kelly's  Directories 

Kelly's  Directories  have  published  43  new 
editions  of  directories,  seven  more  than  in  the 
previous  year,  and  I  expect  that  this  increased 
rate  of  publication  will  be  maintained.  Its  two 
leading  publications,  the  Post  Ofpce  London 
Directory  and  the  Directory  of  Merchants, 
Manufacturers  and  Shippers,  both  did  very  well 
in  the  year  under  review. 

The  Statist 

The  Statist  has  steadily  strengthened  its  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  world  of  weekly  economic  and 
political  journalism.  Those  who  followed  the 
paper's  realistic  guidance  on  the  discussion 
over  Britain's  membership  of  the  Common 
Market  were  prepared  for  the  unhappy  out¬ 
come  of  these  negotiations.  Eminent  men  from 
all  walks  of  life  contribute  to  The  Statist,  which 
provides  a  platform  for  continuing  debate  on 
the  most  important  issues  of  the  day. 

Last  December,  Kelly-lliffe  Holdings  Ltd. 
purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  Kompass 
Register  Ltd.  This  company  has  recently 
published  the  first  edition  of  the  UK  Kompass 
Register,  which  is  already  recognised  as  a  major 
source  of  detailed  industrial  information.  Work 
has  now  begun  on  the  second  edition,  which 
will  appear  in  the  spring.  I  expect  our  invest¬ 
ment  of  money  and  management  in  this 
business  to  show  a  good  return  in  the  future. 


The  National  Trade  Press  group 

Our  other  large  trade  and  technical  publishing 
group,  the  National  Trade  Press,  has  been  very 
much  enlarged  by  the  transfer  to  it  of  three 
trade  and  technical  publishing  companies: 
Temple  Press,  formerly  a  subsidiary  of  Newnes, 
and  Tothill  Press  and  Longacre  Press,  formerly 
Odhams'  subsidiaries.  The  National  Trade 
Press  becomes  a  parent  company  responsible 
to  the  Corporation  for  the  activities  of  Heywood 
&  Co.  (which  will  now  publish  National  Trade 
Press  journals  in  addition  to  its  own)  and  the 
three  other  companies  mentioned  above.  All 
told,  the  National  Trade  Press  group  controls 
over  80  journals. 

Heywood  &  Co. 

Heywood  &  Co.  has  continued  the  policy  of 
converting  monthly  and  fortnightly  publications 
into  newspaper  format.  During  the  year  under 
review  it  has  developed  Style  Weekly  for  the 
men's  outfitting  trade.  Building  Industry  News 
for  the  building  and  construction  industries. 
Footwear  Weekly  for  the  shoe  manufacturer  and 
retailer,  and  Laundry  and  Cleaning  as  a  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  fortnightly  newspaper  for 
its  twin  industries. 

A  most  promising  enterprise  undertaken  in 
association  with  The  Financial  Times  Ltd.  has 
been  the  launching  of  Medical  News,  a  weekly 
newspaper  for  the  medical  profession.  This 
newspaper  began  publication  in  October  and 
immediately  found  favour  with  both  readers 
and  advertisers. 

Temple  Press 

Temple  Press  has  experienced  a  year  of  mixed 
fortunes.  Most  of  our  technical  periodicals 
reflect  the  prosperity  of  the  industries  they 
serve  and  depressed  conditions  in  the  chemical, 
aircraft  and  motor  cycle  industries  have  had  a 
correspondingly  adverse  effect  on  some 
Temple  Press  journals.  The  Motor,  however, 
and  The  Commercial  Motor  have  both  enjoyed 
a  very  successful  year's  trading.  An  enter¬ 
prising  development  is  the  setting  up  on  a 
commercial  basis  of  the  Temple  Press  Econo¬ 
mic  Intelligence  Unit  to  provide  plant  data  and 
surveys  for  the  chemical,  plastics  and  petroleum 
industries. 

Tothill  Press 

Tothill  Press,  formerly  an  Odhams  subsidiary, 
has  in  recent  years  diversified  the  subject 
coverage  of  its  journals  by  publishing  in  the 
fieid  of  the  newer  industries.  This  has  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  stability  of  the  company  at  a  time 
when  many  technical  journals  are  under  pres¬ 
sure.  During  this  year  two  new  publications 
have  been  launched -/ndusfr/a/  Handling  and 
Instrument  and  Control  Engineering.  The  early 
indications  are  that  these  will  be  successful. 
Meanwhile,  Design  and  Components  in  Engin¬ 
eering  has  made  remarkable  progress  since  its 
commencement  two  years  ago  and  The  Contract 
Journal  is  the  leader  in  its  field,  both  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  the  quality  of  its  colour  advertising. 

Longacre  Press  group 

One  of  the  outstanding  periodicals  of  Longacre 
Press,  the  other  National  Trade  Press  subsidi¬ 
ary,  is  Farmers  Weekly,  which  has  maintained 
its  pre-eminence  despite  fiercer  competition. 
At  the  end  of  the  financial  year  the  company 
launched  Electric  Power,  the  overseas  journal  of 
the  British  Electrical  and  Allied  Manufac¬ 
turers'  Association.  An  important  subsidiary  of 
Longacre  is  Charles  Buchan's  Publications 
Ltd.,  publishing  a  number  of  very  sound  sport¬ 
ing  and  other  periodicals  for  the  leisure  market. 
Among  them  are  the  popular  Football  Monthly 


and  Rugby  World,  a  monthly  magazine  launched 
three  years  ago. 

Interspan  Press  Services  Ltd.  is  an  important 
Longacre  venture  recently  established  as  a 
separate  company  to  supply  editorial  and  other 
publishing  services  to  industry.  The  company 
is  now  getting  into  its  stride  and  running  a 
variety  of  industrial  magazines  for  firms  in  the 
United  States,  Switzerland  and  Holland,  as 
well  as  in  this  country. 

Continental  markets 

In  addition  to  Interspan's  overseas  develop¬ 
ments  some  of  the  Corporation's  other  sub¬ 
sidiaries  have  been  active  in  several  continental 
markets.  The  Kelly-lliffe  group  has  acquired  a 
financial  interest  in  three  well-known  European 
publishing  houses  in  Franco,  Germany  and 
Italy.  A  European  Advisory  Board,  consisting  of 
the  heads  of  each  of  the  member  companies, 
meets  at  quarterly  intervals  and  a  secretariat 
has  been  established  at  Dorset  House,  the 
Kelly-lliffe  headquarters.  Meanwhile,  through 
Heywood  &  Co.,  a  new  subsidiary  of  the  National 
Trade  Press  has  been  formed  in  Germany, 
jointly  with  a  German  publisher,  and  Electronik 
Zeitung  was  launched  as  a  result.  Tothill  Press 
has  opened  two  European  offices,  one  in 
Dusscldorf  and  the  other  in  Milan.  These 
should,  in  the  coming  months,  contribute 
useful  revenue  to  that  company's  publications. 

Exhibition  activities 

I  have  already  referred  in  passing  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  activities  of  Kelly-lliffe  group.  I  should  tell 
you  also  that  we  are  at  present  engaged  in 
consolidating  other  wide  interests  in  the 
exhibition  industry  held  by  the  National  Trade 
Press  in  association  with  The  Financial  Times 
Ltd.  A  newly-formed  exhibition  group  will 
integrate  the  various  separate  concerns  and 
will  he  responsible  for  the  promotion  of  some 
30  exhibitions  at  different  intervals,  including 
many  of  the  largest  and  best-known  in  the 
country.  I  have  only  time  here  to  refer  to  two  of 
them-the  highly  successful  London  Inter¬ 
national  Engineering  Exhibition  and  the  Daily 
Mirror's  participation  in  the  annual  Furniture 
Show.  I  believe  exhibition  organising  is  a 
natural  extension  of  our  publishing  activities. 
Large  publishing  organisations  can  offer  sub¬ 
stantial  promotional  advantages  to  industries 
anxious  to  establish  or  develop  exhibitions 
which  are  a  focal  point  of  their  marketing 
campaigns.  I  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  further  growth  of  exhibition  projects 
associated  with  both  our  trade  and  technical 
publishing  groups. 

Printing  activities 

In  addition  to  its  widespread  publishing  and 
other  interests,  the  IPC  Group  is,  as  most 
shareholders  will  know,  one  of  the  largest 
periodical  and  general  printers  in  this  country, 
or  indeed  any  other  country.  We  control  28 
production  units  of  various  types.  These  pro¬ 
duction  units  range  from  the  very  small  to  the 
very  large,  and  geographically  are  spread 
throughout  the  southern  half  of  England  with 
the  largest  concentration  in  the  London  area. 
Our  printing  and  process  engraving  companies 
were  acquired  with  the  publishing  companies 
taken  over  between  1959  and  1981.  Some  of 
them  were  not  equipped  with  the  latest  machin¬ 
ery,  and  are  now  in  the  course  of  being  brought 
thoroughly  up-to-date.  New  methods  are  being 
introduced,  and  new  techniques  developed,  to 
increase  productivity  and  efficiency.  By  pro¬ 
viding  the  capital  necessary  for  re-eguipment, 
and  the  recruitment  of  the  best  management 
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personnel  available,  we  are  playing  our  part  in 
raising  the  general  standard  of  productivity. 
We  are  also  seeking  the  co-operation  of  the 
printing  trades  unions  with  the  object  of  elimin¬ 
ating  wasteful  practices,  and  thereby  improving 
efficiency  and  bringing  down  costs  in  our 
London  printing  factories.  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  serious  flight  of  work  from  London 
to  the  provinces  where  costs  are  generaliy 
very  much  lower.  Senior  trade  union  officials 
now  realise  that  unless  both  sides  of  industry 
tackle  this  problem  vigorously,  the  amount  of 
printing  done  in  London  will  seriously  decrease 
in  the  near  future.  All  the  necessary  information 
has  been  made  available  so  that  the  manage¬ 
ments  of  the  printing  companies  and  trade 
union  officials  can  jointly  find  a  solution  to  this 
problem.  What  we  have  to  remember  as  the 
country's  largest  publishers  is  that  our  printing 
factories  not  only  have  to  be  efficient  to  main¬ 
tain  reasonable  profitability  but  also  to  sustain 
the  competitive  position  ot  our  publications. 
These  are  the  two  objectives  we  have  in  mind 
in  the  substantial  reorganisation  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  side  of  the  Group  which  is  now  going 
forward. 

I  would  not  wish  to  let  this  opportunity  pass 
wi;hout  saying  at  this  point  a  word  of  sincere 
thanks  to  our  employees'  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  has  been  a  year  involving  considerable 
administrative  change  in  some  sectors  and 
many  employees  have  at  times  been  under 
pressure.  Notwithstanding  their  problems, 
however,  they  have  worked  loyally  and  well  and 
I  am  happy  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the  part  they 
have  piayed  in  achieving  the  results  before  you. 

Paper  interests 

Apart  from  our  main  activities  of  publishing 
and  printing  we  have  a  large  stake  in  paper 
manufacture  through  our  interest  in  Albert  E. 
Reed  &  Co.  Ltd.  During  the  year  Reed  en¬ 
franchised  their  A  Ordinary  non-voting  shares, 
as  a  result  of  which  our  total  holding  of  Reed 
Ordinary  shares  now  stands  at  44  per  cent.  This 
very  large  pulp  and  paper  manufacturer  con¬ 
tinues  to  consolidate  its  position  as  one  of  the 
major  units  in  the  industry  in  the  world,  and  has 
recently  announced  plans  for  a  major  new 
development  in  British  Columbia.  The  adverse 
trading  conditions  in  the  paper  trade  in  the 
United  Kingdom  caused  by  the  slackness  in 
consuming  industries  but  aggravated  by 
accelerated  tariff  reductions  under  the  E.F.T.A. 
agreement  stilt  persist.  In  fact,  however, 
economies  and  increased  efficiency  have  in  the 
past  year  more  than  offset  the  effects  of  these 
factors  and  pre-tax  profit  is  £700,000  up. 
Associated  Television 
As  to  our  large  interest  in  Associated  Tele¬ 
vision  Ltd.,  the  company's  annual  accounts  for 
the  year  ended  April  1%2  showed  a  reduction 
in  profit.  Dividends  were  maintained,  however, 
and  our  income  from  this  source  in  the  year 
under  review  remains  the  same.  In  the  current 
year,  dividends  have  been  cut  and  the  further 
outlook  for  commercial  television  is  uncertain 
following  the  publication  of  the  Television  Bill 
now  before  Parliament. 

The  prospect  ahead 

In  considering  the  prospect  ahead  prophecy  is 
supported  by  the  demonstrable  confidence  the 
public  shows  in  our  publications.  In  the  main, 
sales  are  high  and  revenues  buoyant,  and  the 
new  group  structure  should  enable  us  rapidly 
to  take  advantage  of  any  new  opportunities 
that  may  present  themselves.  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  when  we  meet  again  next  year 
the  results  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  those  now 
before  us. 


Never  A  Dull  Moment 
With  ^Slatsfarm,  Peetches 


TIME,  PLEASE? — Los  An9elet  Times  copy  boy  Dave  Felton,  inspired 
by  the  eight  clocks  on  the  city  room  wall  to  indicate  time  of  day  at 
various  Times  foreign  bureaus,  tries  on  an  arm-full  of  wrist  watches 
similarly  sat  to  match  the  clocks. 


Its  preamble  set  forth: 

“The  people  of  this  State  do 
not  yield  their  sovereignty  to 
the  agencies  which  serve  them. 
The  people,  in  delegating  au¬ 
thority,  do  not  give  their  public 
servants  the  right  to  decide 

what  is  good  for  the  people  to 
know  and  what  is  not  good  for 

latsfarm’  and  says  what  they  •  Sacramento  them  to  know.  The  people  in- 

link,”  the  woman  assured  him.  r*  »  Aworrl  California  news-  sist  on  remaining  informed  so 

“By  any  chance,”  suggested  Awara  man’s  best  friends,  the  Brown  that  they  may  retain  control 

r.  Reese,  “do  you  mean  ‘plat-  Sacramento  Act  forbidding  secret  meetings  over  the  instruments  they  have 

i™’?”  “Well,  it  could  be.  But  Howard  H.  (Tim)  Hays  Jr.,  of  public  agency  governing  created.” 

ye  always  called  it  a  ‘slats-  editor  of  the  Riverside  Press  bodies,  has  been  expanded  on  One  exception  is  permitted 

rm’,”  she  said,  and  Enterprise,  received  the  the  10th  aniversary  of  its  pas-  under  the  act:  local  governing 

It  wasn’t  much  longer  before  first  California  Department  of  sage  by  the  state  legislature.  boards  and  councils  may  meet 

ortswiter  Steve  Thompson  Corrections  public  education  Nearly  40  state  agencies  were  behind  closed  doors  to  discuss 

added  to  its  coverage  under  pro-  personnel  matters  —  the  hiring 
visions  of  recent  legislation  or  firing  of  public  employees, 
authored  by  Republican  Assem-  Ironically,  the  governing 
blyman  Milton  Marks  of  San  branch  which  enacted  the  law 
Francisco.  is  also  outside  its  coverage. 

The  law  is  named  for  Ralph  Committees  of  the  state  legis- 
M.  Brown,  former  speaker  of  lature  can  and  do  meet  in  pri- 
the  Assembly  who  is  now  an  ap-  vate  session. 

pellate  judge  in  Fresno.  On  the  y  ,  Public 

10th  aniversary  of  its  signing  ^  value  to  ruoiic 

July  2,  Judge  Brown  said  he  general,  however,  the 

considers  the  anti-secrecy  law  Brown  Act  has  proved  of  gr^t 
as  the  most  important  legisla-  value  in  keeping  citizens  in- 
tion  he  sponsored  during  his  foiroed  of  what  their  represen- 
long  service  in  the  legislature,  tatives  are  doing. 

“It  has  onened  un  secret  tremendous  edu- 

P  /-■  rr  •  ”  cational  value,  both  in  respect 
all  over  California,  ,,  pablic  of- 

Sve  it  of  Sv-a  K-hard  Carpenter, 

bp  tbe^selvee.  But  la»a  libe  SottpS 

believe  in  our  way  of  life.  provisions,  but  they 

Secret  meetings  by  public  are  rare  exceptions.” 
bodies  were  common  before  the  ^.tty,  Gen.  Stanley  Mosk  said 
law’s  enactment.  For  example,  important 

San  Jose’s^  City  Council  regfu-  results.  “It  keeps  government 
larly  met  in  closed  session  for  honest  and  it  helps  provide  the 
four  hours  before  holding  its  informed  electorate  we  strive 
public  session  to  formalize  what  foj.  ij,  a  democratic  society.” 
had  already  been  thrashed  out  in  an  editorial  marking  the 
in  the  back  room.  There  were  act’s  10th  anniversary,  the  San 
similar  abuses  by  school  boards,  Francisco  Chronicle  stated: 
sanitary  boards  and  boards  of  “n  i^g  ^gn  years  of  existence, 
supervisors  all  over  the  state,  the  Brown  Act  has  radically 

Changed  Everything  tl^  ^he  pub¬ 

lic  and  officials  alike  in  respect 
The  Brown  Act  changed  all  to  official  business.  Where  the 
that.  secret  meeting  was  widely  em- 

The  Act  stated  that  the  ac-  ployed  and  generally  accepted 
tions  of  local  agencies  must  “be  a  decade  ago,  it  is  now  shunned 
taken  openly  and  their  deliber-  as  a  breeder  of  public  suspi- 
ations  conducted  openly.”  cion.” 
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Anti-Secrecy 
List  Expands; 
40  Aeencies 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
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PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 


PLANT  EXTENSION 


NEW  PLANT 


CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Forty  years  of  association  with  Fair- 
child  Publications  were  celebrated 
last  week  by  Joseph  Tiritter,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  advertising  service  and 
art  promotion  department.  He  also 
is  in  charge  of  engraving,  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  retouching  art  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Tiritter  served  as  an 
idea  and  layout  man  fur  many 
years  before  being  named  to  head 
the  new  service  and  promotion  de¬ 
partment  in  1945.  His  department 
offers  design,  layout  and  related 
services  for  finns  which  advertise 
in  the  various  Fairchild  papers. 


Sandford  Parker,  fur  editor  of 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  left  for 
Russia  on  July  19,  where  he  has 
been  assigned  to  cover  the  fur  auc¬ 
tion  sales  to  be  held  in  Leningrad 
for  the  week  starting  July  23.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  sale,  Mr.  Parker  will 
spend  another  week  visiting  the 
important  fur  marketing  centers  in 
Helsinki.  Finland;  Stockholm,  Swe¬ 
den,  Oslo,  Norway,  and  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Denmark. 


The  New  York  editorial  staff  of 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 

will  be  represented  at  the  Music 
Show  at  Chicago’s  Palmer  House 
by  Sheldon  Wesson,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor,  and  A1  Perkins,  radio  and 
television  editor.  They  will  work 
with  the  Chicago  news  staff  in 
reporting  the  event  which  takes 
place  July  21-25.  .\8  a  service  to 
visitors  to  the  show,  copies  of 

HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 
wiU  be  distributed  room-to-room 
each  morning  at  the  Palmer  House, 
and  will  be  available  in  the  lobbies 
of  the  Conrad  Hilton,  Morrison, 
Congress  and  Blackstone  hotels. 


The  newest  addition  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau  staff  is  Robert  Tamar- 
kin,  who  has  been  put  on  general 
assignment  work.  He  is  a  recent 
graduate  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri. 


Raphael  Joseph  has  joined  the  ad 
sales  staff  of  DAILY  NEWS  REC¬ 
ORD.  His  territory  will  cover  parts 
of  the  New  York  City  metropolitan 
area,  upper  New  York  State,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  eastern  Ohio.  For  the 
past  eight  and  a  half  years,  he  was 
supervisor  of  retail  advertising  in 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 


FAIRCHILD. 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


fvM/skers  of 

Daily  Nawt  Racord.  Wotnan'i  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Fumithingt  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Nawi,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  ^  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


personal 


TWO  NEW  JOBS— Will  Kern,  new 
I  assistant  director  of  special  events 
i  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Orange 
County  professional  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Home  Economics 
Editor  Appointed 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer's 
lon^-time  home  economics  editor, 
!  Helen  Robertson,  one  of  the 
I  pioneers  in  writing  about  cook- 
I  ing,  has  retired.  Also,  her  two 
'  assistants,  Mrs.  Joanne  Wilharm 
and  Mrs.  Marion  Fisher,  have 
retired. 

Appointed  home  economics 
editor  is  Miss  Janet  Beighle,  who 
:  has  been  with  the  book  division 
I  of  Better  Homes  &  Gardens  in 
Des  Moines.  Her  two  assistants 
are  Miss  Jeanne  Bishop  and 
Miss  Patricia  Weitzel,  both  of 
whom  have  been  home  service 
representatives  of  the  East  Ohio 
Gas  Co. 

«  «  « 

John  T.  Boyd,  former  re- 
j  porter  for  the  Gannett  newspa- 
i  pers  in  Maine  —  named  public 
■  affairs  officer  with  the  Maine 
Department  of  Economic  De¬ 
velopment. 


John  Lucero,  formerly  with 
the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
News  —  to  news  staff  of  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital- Journal. 
Jerry  Wilcox  succeeds  him  at 

the  Register. 

«  «  * 

Jack  Q,  Robertson,  Boise 
Idaho  Daily  Statesman — named 
provisional  president  of  Utah- 
Idaho  chapter  of  National  Press 
Photographers  Association. 

WWW 

Bob  Wells,  columnist  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Long  Beaeh 
( Calif. )  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram  —  to  manager  of  the 
news  bureau  and  publications 
at  Long  Beach  State  College. 
He  will  continue  to  write  for 
the  dailies. 

WWW 

John  J.  Waterbury  —  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  the 
Wellsville  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Re¬ 
porter.  He  has  been  acting  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of 
the  Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise 
and  the  Lake  Placid  (N.  Y.) 
News. 

WWW 

Jean  Hagen,  women’s  page 
editor  of  the  Rochester  (Minn.) 
Post-Bulletin  for  six  years — to 
women’s  editor  of  the  Winona 
(Minn.)  Daily  News,  succeeding 
Mrs.  Jerry  Papenfuss,  re¬ 
signed.  Pauline  Walle  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mrs.  Hagen. 

WWW 

E.  Stanley  Reynolds — to  the 
advertising  art  staff  of  the 
Hammond  (La.)  Daily  Star. 

WWW 

Edward  G.  Thomas,  former 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
newspaperman — now  public  in¬ 
formation  manager  for  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Atlanta. 

WWW 

Jared  M.  Smalley — to  area 
news  editor  of  the  Fergus  Falls 
(Minn.)  Daily  Journal. 


Dorothy  Lewis,  reporter  for 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch — 
elected  president  of  the  Twin 
Cities  chapter.  Theta  Sigma  Phi. 

WWW 

Richard  D.  Warden,  a  for¬ 
mer  state  editor.  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune — to  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  Rep.  James 
G.  O’Hara,  D-Mich. 

WWW 

Preston  Trower,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Lima  (0.)  News 
— named  circulation  director  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Gazette  Telegraph. 

*  «  ♦ 

Owen  Bishop,  June  graduate 
of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  School  of  Journalism — to 
staff  of  the  Burlington  (N.  C.) 
Times-News. 

WWW 

James  D.  Lee,  graduate  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina — 
to  Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette. 

WWW 

W.  Stephen  Lee,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina — to  .staff  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times. 

«  «  « 

Charles  R.  Price,  graduate 
of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina — to  staff  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times. 

WWW 

Clyde  N.  Wilson  Jr.,  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina — to  staff  of  the  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 

*  ♦  « 

Don  Ridings  —  transferred 
from  Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer  to  editorial  page  staff. 
Victor  K.  McElheney  —  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Observer  after  a 
year  as  a  Nieman  Fellow  at 
Harvard.  Marcia  Canfield— 
moved  from  the  Observer’s 
women’s  department  to  research 
assistant  for  editorial  writers. 

WWW 

Johanna  McKevlin  Adler— 
appointed  woman’s  editor, 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  succeed¬ 
ing  Bette  Elliott,  resigned. 


A  daily  devotional  .  .  . 


BREAD  OF  LIFE 

by 

Dr.  A.  Purnell  Bailey 

Written  for  readers  of  every  faith,  BREAD  OF  LIFE  is  the 
short,  daily  religious  feature  whose  brief  messages  are  geared 
to  modem  living. 

Anecdotal,  direct  and  inspirational  .  .  .  BREAD  OF 
LIFE  is  praised  by  laymen  and  clergymen  for  the  hope 
and  wisdom  it  brings  to  a  troubled  world.  It  is  appreci¬ 
ated  by  editors  for  its  space-saving  format  and  unique 
daily  sermonette.  100  words  7  times  a  week. 

Write  or  wire  for  current  samples  and  rates. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

250  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  Tel:  YUkon  6-7625 


Karl  G.  Harper — from  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Rawlins 
(Wyo.)  Daily  Times,  to  news 
editor.  University  of  Wyoming 
division  of  information. 

WWW 

Richard  J.  Gonder  —  from 
state  editor  to  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star. 

«  *  « 

David  Levinson — from  city 
editor  to  managing  editor.  Red¬ 
ding  (Calif.)  Record-Search¬ 
light.  Michael  Bigelow — news 
editor  to  city  editor. 
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Aduiiis  and  Mitgang 
On  Editorial  Board 

John  B.  Oakes,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointments  of  two  new  mem¬ 
ber?  of  the  editorial  board.  They 
are  Frank  S.  Adams,  city  edi¬ 
tor  since  1952,  and  Herbert  Mit¬ 
gang,  of  the  Sunday  staff  since 
1945.  Mr.  Adams  was  a  reporter 
and  rewriteman  for  23  years  be¬ 
fore  going  on  the  city  desk  in 
1948.  Mr.  Mitgang  has  a  degree 
in  law  and  is  the  author  of  “The 
Man  Who  Rode  the  Tiger”  and 
other  books. 

«  *  * 

Samuel  Lauber,  copy  boy, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times — to  ad¬ 
vertising  display  staff.  Richard 
Wardner — to  copy  boy  staff. 

«  «  * 

James  Laughrun — promoted 
to  assistant  city  editor,  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel 

News,  succeeding  Mrs.  Jackie 
Owen. 


LIBRARIAN — Mrs.  Norman  John¬ 
son,  a  former  president  of  the 
Kentucky  Library  Association,  will 
become  head  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times 
library  on  Oct.  I.  She  succeeds 
Ralph  J.  Shoemaker,  who  is  9oin9 
into  semi-retirement.  Mrs.  John¬ 
son,  whose  husband  it  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  newspapers,  has 
been  on  the  public  library  staff 
since  1944. 


Master  of  Fine  Arts 

Pittsburgh 

Jerry  Bradley,  former  copy 
reader  and  reporter  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Charles,  W.  Va.,  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  M.,  Springfield  and 
Xenia,  Ohio,  and  Herkimer, 
N.Y.,  has  received  a  master  of 
fine  arts  degree  in  drama  from 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  He  will  l>e  in  charge  of 
publicity  and  promotion  for  the 
Front  Street  Theater,  Memphis. 
*  *  * 

Harriet  Suedkamp  has  joined 
the  promotion  department  staff 
of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch,  replacing 
the  late  Martin  (Matt)  Linde- 
mann.  Mrs.  Suedkamp  will  be 
editor  of  tbe  house  organ,  the 
Press-Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

Joyce  Williams — to  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Tunes  as  Washington 
reporter.  She  succeeds  Glen 
Keever,  now  assistant  editor  of 
North  Carolina  Education.  Jean 
Yoder,  June  graduate  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina — 
to  desk  staff  of  the  Times.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Swain,  graduate  of  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina — 
society  staff. 

*  *  « 


Robert  M.  Sweet,  national  ad 
manager  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News — 
named  promotion  manager  in 
addition  to  his  present  post. 
Ray  Lockhart — art  director ; 
William  E.  Tatroe — from  pro¬ 
motion  department  to  art  de¬ 
partment.  David  Stultz — as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Sweet. 

*  *  * 

William  A.  Walsh,  sports 
editor,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic — ap¬ 
pointed  executive  sports  editor, 
succeeding  Monte  Helme,  now 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Warren  D.  Talley  —  named 
sports  editor. 

«  «  * 

William  Feurer,  capitol  re¬ 
porter  for  UPI,  Springfield 
(Ill.) — to  assistant  public  rela¬ 
tions  aide  to  Gov.  Otto  Kerner. 

4t  «  « 

Ralph  M.  Otwell,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times — 
promoted  to  assistant  managing 
editor,  succeeding  Paul  W.  Fer¬ 
ris,  retired.  Eiler  S.  Rubjerg 
succeeds  Mr.  Otwell. 

*  *  « 

Gene  Maudlin,  reporter  for 
the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Jour¬ 
nal  —  promoted  to  city  editor, 
replacing  Clare.nce  Zaitz,  now 
publisher  of  the  Keizer  (Ore.) 
News. 

*  *  * 

Max  Wales,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  University 
of  Oregon  —  to  the  University 
of  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  for  six 
months  on  a  Fulbright  grant. 


Mack  Harris,  formerly  on 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennes¬ 
sean  and  the  Huntsville  (Ala.) 
Times  news  staffs  —  joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
as  state  editor. 

*  *  * 

Lawrence  Speaker,  Stayton 
Mail  —  elected  president  of  the 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association. 

<K  «  * 

Joe  Saunders,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  —  promoted  to  associate 
editor  and  editorial  writer. 

«  <i>  * 

Peter  Bradley,  former  re- 
lK)rter  for  the  Coming  (N.  Y.) 
Leader  and  more  recently  with 
the  public  relations  department 
of  Williams  College  —  to  the 
staff  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union, 


William  W.  Pomeroy — from 
financial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Journal  American,  to  informa¬ 
tion  staff  of  National  Aeronau¬ 
tics  and  Space  Administration. 
*  *  * 

Virginia  Fox  well — from  the 
Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress-In¬ 
dex — to  information  office  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Logistics  Manage¬ 
ment  Center,  Fort  Lee. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Cunningham — from  as¬ 
sociate  New  York  advertising 
manager  for  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine,  to  advertising  sales  staff 
of  the  National  Observer. 

*  *  * 

Henry  T.  Leppard,  formerly 
with  the  Brighton  (Colo.)  Blade 
and  the  Rocky  Ford  (Colo.) 
Daily  Gazette — to  the  Corona 
(Calif.)  Daily  Independent  edi¬ 
torial  staff. 
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Cotton  crops  are  big  business 
in  the  Yellowhammer  State 
— and  protecting  the  proces¬ 
sors  and  warehouses  presents 
a  big  challenge  to  the  insur¬ 
ance  industry.  Yet  the  need 
for  protection  is  great.  To 
meet  it,  "pools”  have  been 
formed  to  provide  tailored 
protection  by  spreading  the 
risk  among  many  insurance 
companies:  Financial  gains 
and  losses  are  distributed 
among  the  member  insurance 
companies.  Several  "pools” 
offer  tailored  insurance  to 
mammoth  risks  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  difficult  to  in¬ 
sure,  such  as  nuclear  reactors 
and  oil  and  grain  processors. 

For  details  about  the  cotton 
or  other  pools — or  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  any  other  aspect  of 
the  insurance  business — con¬ 
tact  one  of  the  offices  listed 
below. 

EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Stre«t 
New  York  38,  N.Y. 

Phone:  BEekman  3-7650 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  III. 

Phone:  WAbash  2-5584 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
310  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 

Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phone:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 

Phone:  CEntral  5-9397 

INSURANCE 
INFORMATION 
INSTITUTE  [7^ 

1 10  William  Street  11 8  Ml 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

a  Public  Infonnatlon  and  Public  Edo- 
catian  Aacney,  Supported  by  More  Tban 
3M  Capital  Stock  insurance  Companies 
Through  Eight  Industry  Associations 
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Reporter  Starts 
1300  Mile  Solo 
Trip  by  Kayak 

•  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Luther  Meyer,  a  67-year-old 
San  Francisco  newspaperman, 
left  here  July  10  for  Hay  River, 
N.W.T.,  550  miles  north,  and  a 
1,300  mile  solo  trip  down  the 
MacKenzie  River  by  kayak. 

He  said  he  was  making'  the 
trip  on  his  own  initiative  but 
he  “wouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised” 
if  he  wrote  a  series  about  his 
experiences  for  his  newspaper, 
the  San  Francisco  News  Call 
Bulletin. 

He  hopes  to  visit  Aklavik, 
Inuvik  and  Tuktoyaktuk  in  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

In  addition  to  his  German- 
made  kayak  he  is  carrying^  a 
tent,  two  movie  cameras,  anti¬ 
biotics,  four  10-day  food  pack¬ 
ages,  simple  cooking  gear,  a 
bed  roll,  fishing  tackle  and  a 
hatchet. 

«  «  « 

David  A.  Welch,  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  ami 
Times  and  formerly  with  the 
Denver  Post — appointed  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Anaheim 
(Calif.)  Evening  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

W.  Paul  Price,  former  editor 
of  Tyrone  (Pa.)  Daily  Herald 
—  appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  Centre  Daily  Times,  State 
College-University  Park  (Pa.). 
*  «  * 

William  Collopy — from  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  to  news  editor,  Nor¬ 
wood  (O.)  Enterprise. 

*  *  * 

John  M.  Evans  —  from  news 
editor  of  the  Abbotsford  (B.C.) 
News,  to  editor  of  the  Estevan 
(Sask.)  weekly.  Mercury. 


The  best  "Assistant  Editor"  around: 


James  W.  Hughes,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian — to  writer- 
editor  on  the  information  and 
education  staff  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service’s  office  at  Port¬ 
land. 

*  *  * 

Mary  M.  Leaming,  food  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post  —  retired. 

*  *  « 

Thomas  A.  Bonsell,  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Woodbury  Collegre,  Los 
Angeles  —  to  the  McMinnville 
(Ore.)  News-Register,  replacing 
John  Jordan. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  Kester  Ausman,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Ontario  (Ore.) 
Argus-Observer  —  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Frances  Roberts  —  to  re¬ 
porting  staff  of  the  Vale  (Ore.) 
Malheur  Enterprise,  replacing 
Barbara  Schaffeld,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Robertson  —  from  staff 
of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer,  to  news  editor  of 
the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  News,  succeeding  Wes¬ 
ley  Guderian. 

*  *  * 

Guy  W.  Farmer  —  from  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau,  Carson 
City  (Nev.),  to  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Nevada  Department 
of  Economic  Development. 

*  *  * 

James  G.  Norris  —  named  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Ga¬ 
zette,  succeeding  John  R.  Cor¬ 
bett,  resigned. 

«  *  « 

Whiting  to  Nigeria 

Kenneth  L.  Whiting,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  AP  World  Service’s 
staff  in  New  York  for  the  past 
four  years,  has  been  named  AP 
correspondent  at  Lagos,  Nigeria. 
He  will  look  after  AP  affairs  in 
Central  Africa.  He  recently 
completed  studies  in  internation¬ 
al  reporting  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 


NEWS  TIPS 


(Produced  by  Millard  &  Lewis  Cope) 

Let  NEWS  TIPS  help  lift  your  newspaper  out  of  its  summer 
doldrums — a  service  tailor-made  to  stimulate  stories  with 
strong  tie-ins  to  both  local  and  national  developments. 

NEWS  TIPS  gives  busy  editors  a  constant  source 
of  fresh  and  usable  ideas  for  news,  features  and 
editorials  ...  it  can  help  every  department  of 
your  paper  .  .  .  and  it  is  »ectionalized  for  easy 
assignments. 

10  to  15  pages  of  capsule  ideas  serviced  each  week. 

Write  Wire  Phone 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 


HONORED — C.  E.  Flander,  of  the 
Madden  Corporation,  paper  sup¬ 
pliers,  received  the  decoration  of 
Knight,  First  Class,  Order  of  the 
White  Rose,  from  the  President 
of  Finland.  Presentation  was  made 
by  T.  A.  Wiherheimo,  Finnish  Min¬ 
ister  of  Trade  and  Industry,  in 
New  York. 


Grandfather, 

Grandchildren 

Graduate 

Missoula,  Mont. 

Ray  Boyd  Bowden,  72,  was 
unable  to  attend  commencement 
at  Montana  State  University  in 
June  to  receive  the  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  in  journalism  he 
was  awarded  with  honors.  He 
was  in  Texas  attending  gradua¬ 
tion  exercises  for  his  grand¬ 
children. 

Mr.  Bowden  attended  MSU  in 
1927-28  but  left  school  to  work 
for  a  grain  and  feed  associa¬ 
tion.  After  that  he  was  a  school 
teacher,  copy  editor  for  the 
Pocatello  (Idaho)  Chronicle  and 
Boise  (Idaho)  Daily  Statesman, 
a  reporter  on  the  Butte  (Mont.) 
Daily  Post  and  Anaconda 
(Mont.)  Standard  and  one  time 
Montana  food  administrator. 

He  retired  from  business  in 
1952  and  began  to  finish  his 
college  education  by  correspond- 


250  Park  Are.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


Tel:  Yukon  6-7625 


Timmis  in  New  Post 

London 

Denis  W.  Timmis  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  deputy  chairman  and 
general  manager  of  Bowaters 
United  Kingdom  Pulp  and  Pa¬ 
per  Mills  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Bowater  Organiza¬ 
tion.  He  was  assigned  to  Cal¬ 
houn,  Tenn.  in  the  early  1950s 
when  the  Bowater  mill  was  be¬ 
ing  constructed  there. 

V  *  V 

Reporter  Honored 

Nbtw  Bedford,  Mass. 

Joseph  Epstein,  court  reporter 
for  the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times,  found  himself  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
sponsored  by  the  New  Bedford 
Bar  Association  recently.  The 
lawyers  and  judges  paid  tribute 
to  his  45-year  career  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  gave  him  a  scroll  to 
show  him  their  esteem  and  re¬ 
spect. 

V  *  * 

Arnold  Edinborough,  colum¬ 
nist  on  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun  and  lecturer.  University  of 
British  Columbia  —  returned  to 
former  post  of  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Night  magazine, 
Toronto. 

*  *  « 

Julie  Summers,  1963  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Drake  University  —  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  director  of  in¬ 
formation  at  Wagner  College, 
Staten  Island  (N.  Y,). 

*  v  * 

Richard  Diekman  has  been 
named  financial  advertising 
manager  for  the  Eastern  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 


Mrs.  Jarvis  Named 
Executive  Editor 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Louella  F.  Jarvis  has  been 
named  executive  women’s  editor 
of  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers. 

Mrs.  Jarvis,  who  previously 
held  the  title  of  women’s  editor, 
will  coordinate  the  work  of 
women’s  departments  in  the  18- 
newspaper  group,  according  to 
John  E.  Tilton,  publisher. 

Others  appointed  as  area 
women’s  editors  are  Joan  Hin- 
nenthal  of  Hopkins,  Patricia 
Bloemers  of  South  St.  Paul, 
Phyllis  Hagen  of  Roseville,  and 
Dorothy  Valentine  of  Columbia 
Heights. 

e  *  * 

Fred  Warshofshy,  former 
free-lance  writer  —  appointed 
associate  editor  of  Parade  mag¬ 
azine.  Tony  LaRotonda  returns 
to  Parade  as  editorial  art  di¬ 
rector  after  10  years  of  free 
lancing. 

in  Hn  * 

James  W.  Morgan — assistant 
retail  advertising  manger  for 
the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Printing 
Corp.,  not  shopping  center  pro¬ 
motion  director  (E&P  July  6). 
He  was  a  shopping  center  pro¬ 
motion  director  in  Houston. 

*  «  * 

Charlie  Olivtir  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Mail,  who 
handicaps  under  nom  de  plume 
Appas  Tappas,  won  an  award 
from  the  Ontario  Jockey  Club 
as  leading  selector  during  the 
meeting  at  the  Greenwood  track. 
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(Texaco  helps) 


The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  has  mills  in  Maine  that 
produce  some  600,000  tons  of  paper  a  year.  That’s  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  one  daily  newspaper  for  every  household  in  New  York 
City  for  almost  three  years.  Takes  a  lot  of  expensive  machin¬ 
ery  to  do  this.  High-speed  units  that  spin  out  a  sheet 
of  paper  22  feet  wide  at  a  2,500-foot-a-minute  clip, 
using  plenty  of  water  every  step  of  the  way.  g  j 

That’s  fast  work.  Wet  work,  too.  And  speed  and  / 
water  can  break  down  lubricants,  bog  down  a  com-  I 
plex  machine.  When  that  happened  on  Great  North-  y 
ern’s  round-the-clock  operation,  costs  ran  up,  pro- 
duction  ran  down. 


Engineers  and  technicians  from  Texaco  made  a  complete  an¬ 
alysis  of  Great  Northern’s  lubrication  needs.  They  developed 
an  Organized  Lubrication  Plan  that  helps  Great  Northern 
maintain  a  complete  lubrication  schedule  for  every  phase  of 
high-speed  papermaking.  This  Texaco  Plan  is  keep- 
ing  equipment  in  efficient  working  order  and  is  pre- 
venting  costly  delays  at  Great  Northern’s  plants. 

This  is  service.  Texaco  style . . .  the  kind  of  quality 
I  service  Texaco  consistently  provides  its  many  indus- 
J  trial  customers.  The  kind  of  quality  products,  too. 
^  y  For  at  Texaco,  quality  is  a  persistent  point  i)f  view. 


This  machine  makes  paper  at  30  miles  an  hour 


For  flights  that  rate 
with  the  Fourth  Estate 


Person  to  person  service,  point  to  point 
speed  .  .  .  that’s  the  Delta  story.  And  with 
Jets  nationwide,  convenient  deadline¬ 
making  schedules  and  your  choice  of  De¬ 
luxe  or  Jetourist  on  every  flight,  it’s  a 
story  you’ll  love  covering  yourself.  The 
service  is  personal,  quick  and  exceedingly 
thoughtful.  Fly  Delta  next  trip  and  see! 


Paper  Keeps 
Maine  Glean 
In  Campaign 

By  Roy  Whiloomli 

Portland,  Me. 

The  Portland  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  has  been  given  the  Keep 
America  Beautiful  award  for  its 
anti-litter  campaign  that  has 
Utterly  swept  the  state  since  its 
inception  a  year  ago. 

Richard  H.  Woodbury,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Publishing  Co.  in  charge  of 
the  Sunday  edition,  accepted  the 
citation  in  Washington  recently. 

The  campaign  began  July  1, 
1962,  and  was  scheduled  to  run 
four  to  six  weeks,  depending  on 
i-eader  interest. 

Widespread  Interest 

As  the  first  three  stories  were 
prepared  it  became  apparent 
that  litter  was  everywhere  and 
it  touched  the  lives  of  everyone. 
Before  the  third  story  was 
printed  the  mail  response  began 
to  build  up.  By  the  end  of  sum¬ 
mer  the  Telegram  had  hit  high¬ 
way  litter,  roadside  litter,  com¬ 
munity  litter,  and  ran  reports 
of  communities  that  were  doing 
something  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Gov.  John  H.  Reed  established 
the  state’s  first  anti-litter  com¬ 
mittee,  named  Mr.  Woodbury  its 
chairman  and  the  Keep  Maine 
Scenic  Committee  was  bom. 

Linwood  S.  Pitman,  a  former 
newsman,  was  named  executive 
secretarj’^  when  the  Governor’s 
Executive  Council  appropriated 
$2,500  to  implement  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

With  the  State  Legislature 
about  to  convene  the  new  com¬ 
mittee  drew  up  a  legislative  pro¬ 
gram.  The  state’s  anti-litter 
law’s  were  strengthened.  Fines 
for  dumping  litter  were  doubled 
and  junked  cars  wrere  classified 
as  a  public  nuisance. 

Sid  Maxell  the  only  Maine 
member  of  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society,  created  “Tidy 
’Coon,”  a  racoon  that  has  b^ 
come  the  symbol  of  anti-litter. 
This  animal  w’as  selected,  Mr. 
Woodbury  explained,  because  of 
his  neat  habit  of  washing  his 
food  before  eating  it. 

The  Telegram’s  weekly  re¬ 
minders  that  litter  is  a  state¬ 
wide  problem  included  an  inter¬ 
view  with  a  panel  of  psychia¬ 
trists  (who  thought  litterbugs 
were  sociopaths),  news  accounts 
of  how  towns  were  cleaning  up 
unsightly  roadsides,  how  police 
were,  or  were  not,  enforcing  lit- 
tel  laws  and  what  the  public 
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thought  could  be  done  to  pick  up 
the  state’s  litter. 

Many  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  within  the  state’s  domain 
have  issued  orders  to  their  men 
to  enforce  the  new  litter  laws. 

The  State  Highway  Commis¬ 
sion  has  established  “Litter  Pa¬ 
trols”  and  has  dressed  up  road¬ 
side  picnic  sites  with  litter  bar¬ 
rels  that  carry  the  scenic  com¬ 
mittee’s  message:  “Keep  Maine 
Green  and  Clean.” 

“We’re  proud  of  the  honors 
given  this  campaign,”  Mr. 
Woodbury  said,  “but  we’re  just 
as  proud  of  the  more  than  20 
reporters  who  have  come  up 
with  story  or  picture  ideas  and 
keep  the  campaign  alive.” 

• 

Young  Publisher 
In  Gunnery  Unit 

Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

Colorado’s  newest  daily  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  1st  Lt.  Bob 
Sweeney,  is  refreshing  his 
Armor  officer  skills  at  Fort  Car- 
son  with  two  weeks  of  active 
duty  in  the  1st  Battalion,  77th 
Armor,  headquarters. 

Lt.  Sweeney,  who  is  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Daily  North¬ 
west  Colorado  Press  at  Craig, 
served  in  1959  and  1960  as  a 
tank  gunnery  instructor  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.  He  is  a  1959  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Colorado  State  Univer¬ 
sity  where  he  majored  in  social 
sciences. 

Working  with  him  at  Craig 
is  his  wife,  the  former  Gerri 
Keeling,  who  was  a  fellow  stu¬ 
dent  at  CSU.  They  bought  the 
Northwest  Press  when  it  was  a 
weekly  and  have  a  circulation 
now  of  1,800 — more  than  twice 
the  weekly  subscribers’  total. 

• 

Sister  Dailies  Share 
Excellence  Prize 

Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Morgantown’s  two  dailies  fin¬ 
ished  in  a  dead  heat  for  sweep- 
stakes  honor  in  the  Better 
Newspaper  Contest  of  the  West 
Virginia  Press  Association  for 
the  past  year. 

The  tie  between  the  Dominion- 
News  and  the  Morgantown  Post 
in  points  scored  for  first  and 
second  place  in  the  various  cate¬ 
gories  means  that  the  two  pa¬ 
pers  share  the  award  for  “gen¬ 
eral  excellence”  which  was  given 
in  the  name  of  West  Virginia 
Newspaper  Publishing  Co., 
which  publishes  both  papers. 

The  weekly  Ravenswood  News 
gave  the  Morgantown  dailies  a 
close  run,  but  as  a  result  of  the 
tie,  it  could  claim  no  better  than 
a  third  place  mention.  The  Rav¬ 
enswood  News  had  first  place  in 
10  different  categories  and  sec¬ 
ond  in  two  others  for  weeklies. 
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DO  THE  JOB  THE  RIGHT  WAY... 


Weight  mitroUers  med  the  best  kind  of  help, 
inctndkig  the  physician’s  2)ersonut  guidance 


Anyone  who  has  tried  to  lose  excess  weight  knows 
,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  change  those  eating  habits  and 
exercise  patterns  which  contributed  to  adding  the  extra 
pounds  in  the  first  place.  And  it  is  sad,  but  true,  that  most 
of  the  people  who  do  manage  to  shed  weight  put  it  back 
on  within  a  short  period  of  time,  especially  if  the  loss  was 
due  to  reliance  on  the  latest  fad  or  crash  diet. 

Successful  weight  reduction  and  weight  control,  over 
a  long-range  period,  requires  changes  in  one’s  way  of 
liv  ing,  and  it  is  foolish  to  torture  one’s  self  with  attempts 
at  weight  control  unless  one  is  willing  to  make  these 
changes.  To  change  some  lifetime  habits  requires  not  only 
strong  personal  motivation  to  do  so  but  also  the  help  and 
sympathy  of  others — members  of  the  family,  friends,  and, 
very  important,  the  physician  who  knows  and  under¬ 
stands  the  person.  The  physician  plays  a  key  role  in  suc¬ 
cessful  weight  control  because  he  can  determine  how 
much  weight,  if  any,  should  be  lost.  He  can  outline  clearly 
the  health  hazards  involved  to  the  individual  if  weight 
reduction  is  not  accomplished,  and  oftentimes  he  is  in  a 
better  position  than  anyone  else  to  talk  bluntly  and  force¬ 
fully  about  the  rate  of  progress  in  losing  excess  pounds. 

From  many  studies  which  have  been  conducted  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  weight  reduction  may  be  most  effectively 
achieved  over  a  long-range  period  it  has  been  concluded 
that  diet  changes  and  exercise  are  especially  important; 

DON'T  TRY  DRASTIC  DIET  CHANCES 

There  may  be  special  reasons  for  a  physician  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  a  specific  patient  that  he  or  she  use  special  dietary 
foods  to  lose  weight.  However,  in  most  cases,  the  sound 
approach  to  balancing  calorie  intake  with  calorie  needs  is 
to  select  foods  from  the  four  basic  food  groups  which 
nutritionists  agree  provide  all  the  necessary  nutrients  the 
body  needs  for  good  health.  By  selecting  foods  from  the 
normal  well  balanced  diet  program,  the  weight  reducer 
can  eat  with  the  rest  of  the  family  and  does  not  attract 
special  attention  to  his  eating  pattern. 

The  weight  reducer  must  regulate  the  quantity  of  food 
intake  so  that  the  total  calories  consumed  are  less  than 
daily  calorie  needs.  This  does  not  require  cutting  out  any 
foods  normally  eaten,  but  it  does  mean  reducing  the 
amount  eaten  and  perhaps  more  careful  trimming  of  the 
fat  on  some  foods. 

The  well  balanced  diet,  for  the  person  who  wants  to 
lose  weight  as  well  as  for  the  person  who  wants  to  main¬ 
tain  weight,  should  include  selections  from  four  food 
groups: 

MILK  AND  DAIRY  FOODS:  Milk  provides  an  abundance 
of  essential  food  nutrients  at  a  comparatively  low  cost  in 
calories.  Two  8-ounce  glasses  of  milk  (or  their  equivalent 
in  other  dairy  products  such  as  cheese  or  ice  cream)  per 


day  provide  for  an  adult  man  approximately  25  percent 
of  his  daily  protein  needs;  71  percent  of  his  calcium  (yes, 
adults  do  need  calcium  even  though  they  have  completed 
growth  of  bones  and  teeth);  15  percent  of  his  vitamin  A; 
46  percent  of  his  riboflavin;  10-12  percent  of  his  thiamine; 
10-13  percent  of  his  calories.  The  percentages  for  an  adult 
woman  are  just  slightly  higher  because  of  the  woman’s 
generally  lower  level  of  need  for  these  nutrients.  Since 
the  weight  reducer  must  have  essential  food  nutrients 
such  as  protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins,  he  should  select 
foods  like  milk  which  provide  these  nutrients  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  low  cost  in  calories. 

MEAT,  FISH,  POULTRY,  EGGS:  Two  or  more  servings  each 
day  from  this  group  provide  additional  protein,  iron,  thia¬ 
mine,  riboflavin,  and  niacin.  Weight  reducers  can  lower 
calories  by  selecting  the  lean  cuts  of  meat. 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS:  Four  or  more  servings  each 
day  from  this  group,  including  a  citrus  fruit  or  vegetable 
high  in  vitamin  C  and  a  dark-green  or  deep-yellow  v^e- 
table  for  vitamin  A,  do  not  cost  much  in  calories  but  do 
provide  important  nutrients. 

BREADS  AND  CEREALS:  These  foods  provide  protein,  iron, 
B-vitamins,  and  food  energy  (calories).  Weight  reducers 
should  keep  the  total  calorie  count  in  mind  in  selecting 
foods  from  this  group. 

Balance — in  both  nutrients  and  calories — is  essential 
to  weight  reduction  and  maintenance.  Weight  will  go  down 
if  the  body  uses  more  calories  than  are  consumed,  but  it 
is  unwise  to  attempt  to  reduce  calorie  intake  through 
eliminating  certain  foods  or  relying  upon  strange  special 
dietary  foods  that  could  not  serve  satisfactorily  in  the 
lifetime  eating  pattern. 

DAILY  EXERCISE  IS  IMPORTANT 

Weight  control  studies  have  also  shown  that  it  may  be 
easier  to  lose  pounds  if  a  regular  exercise  program  is 
adopted.  This  need  be  nothing  more  than  a  daily  walk. 
The  regular  exercise  not  only  uses  up  calories  but  also 
seems  to  stimulate  the  person  to  the  point  of  making  the 
weight  control  program  easier  to  adjust  to  and  to  accept. 

Carrying  excess  pounds  is  dangerous  to  health  as  well 
as  unpleeisant.  Changing  one’s  eating  and  exercise  habits 
to  reduce  weight  is  not  easy  to  accomplish,  but  adopting 
a  sensible  plan  of  weight  reduction  such  as  we  have  out¬ 
lined  here  does  make  the  job  much  easier  and  increases 
the  chances  for  success  over  the  long-range. 

amerfean  dairg  association 

20  N.  WacKer  Drive  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

“Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmers  in  the  Market  Places  of  America” 


Moss  Raps  Military 
On  Picture  Blockade 


Will  the  military  authorities 
stand  up  in  public  and  claim  a 
right  to  manhandle  reporters 
and  photographers? 

That  challenging  question  is 
being  put  to  the  Pentagon  by 
Repr.  John  E.  Moss,  chairman 
of  the  House  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  and  Government  Informa¬ 
tion  Subcommittee,  with  a  view 
to  heading  off  what  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  congressman  considers  “a 
power  grab”  and  “police  state 
tactics.” 

Congressman  Moss  w’ent  into 
detail  on  the  problem  with  which 
his  subcommittee  is  concerned 
in  a  talk  this  week  before  the 
New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  at  Massena, 
N.  Y.  after  he  had  received  the 
society’s  Friend  of  Freedom  of 
the  Press  Award. 

Authority  I§  Lacking 

“It  is  not  a  new  problem,” 
Mr.  Moss  related.  “In  fact,  we 
thought  we  had  it  solved  when 
the  Subcommittee  studied  it  in 
1958.  At  that  time  there  had 
been  complaints  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  about  manhan¬ 
dling  of  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  at  the  scene  of  accidents 
involving  militarj'  personnel. 
Most  often  the  situation  ci’opped 
up  when  there  was  an  airplane 
crash,  either  on  a  military  base 
or  in  a  civilian  area  far  re¬ 
moved  from  military  authority. 

“Military  police  immediately 
took  over.  They  roped  off  the 
area  to  keep  the  public  away  — 
for  their  own  protection,  they 
said  —  and  they  refused  to  re¬ 
lease  any  information  unless  it 
had  been  screened  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  public  information  officer. 

“The  Subcommittee  analyzed 
the  law  and  the  regulations  on 
the  subject.  We  reported  that 
military  police  had  no  power  to 


threaten  a  reporter  or  photog¬ 
rapher  covering  a  military  ac¬ 
cident  story  outside  the  military 
base.  They  could  not  prohibit 
pictures;  they  could  not  seize 
cameras  or  film.  Above  all  they 
could  not  use  force  against  ci¬ 
vilian  reporters  in  civilian  areas. 

“Things  got  better  after  the 
Subcommittee’s  report  was  is¬ 
sued.  The  military  services  sent 
out  reminders  to  their  policemen 
that  they  had  no  power  over 
civilians.  The  Air  Force  even 
made  pocket-sized  cards  for  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  to 
show  military  policemen  who 
tried  to  push  them  around  at  ac¬ 
cident  scenes.  The  cards  digested 
the  Air  Force  regulations  pro¬ 
hibiting  military  interference 
with  civilians. 

Prevented  Pictures 

“Things  were  quiet  for  quite 
a  w’hile,  but  suddenly  reports 
began  to  come  in  about  the  press 
being  kept  away  from  accident 
scenes  when  military  equipment 
■was  involved.  In  late  1961  a 
group  of  Marines  under  instruc¬ 
tions  from  an  Air  Force  officer 
stopped  civilian  photographers 
from  taking  pictures  at  a  plane 
crash  near  a  county  airport  in 
North  Carolina.  A  few  months 
later  an  Air  Force  military  po¬ 
liceman  pulled  a  gun  on  a  group 
of  newsmen  trying  to  cover  a 
military  accident  in  New  Mexi¬ 
co. 

“In  September  last  year  mili¬ 
tary  police  forced  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  broadcasters  and  news 
photographers  to  keep  away 
from  a  plane  crash  in  an  In¬ 
diana  farmer’s  field.  In  March 
this  year  Air  Force  police 
threatened  to  arrest  civilian 
photographers  covering  the 
crash  of  a  Marine  jet  in  a  civil¬ 
ian  area  in  North  Carolina.  And 


just  last  month  there  were  re¬ 
ports  of  Army  military  police 
blocking  photographs  of  an  air¬ 
plane  accident  at  a  Kansas  mu¬ 
nicipal  airport. 

A  New  Regulation 

“The  Subcommittee  wondered 
what  was  behind  the  rash  of  re¬ 
ports  that  military  police  were 
manhandling  civilian  reporters, 
and  we  found  out.  More  than  a 
year  ago  the  Army,  very  quietly, 
had  issued  a  new  regulation  di¬ 
recting  military  policemen  to 
‘physically  restrain’  civilians 
who  try  to  take  pictures  of  acci¬ 
dents  involving  military  equip¬ 
ment,  even  if  the  accident  is  on 
civilian  property. 

“Last  year  the  Air  Force  In¬ 
spector  General  also  advised 
military  policemen  to  use  force, 
if  necessary,  to  prevent  photo¬ 
graphs  at  airplane  crash  sites 
whether  on  a  military  base  or  in 
a  civilian  area.  The  Navy  hasn’t 
changed  its  regulations  yet. 
That  Service  still  warns  its  po¬ 
licemen  that,  under  no  circum¬ 
stances,  shall  they  use  any  de¬ 
gree  of  force  to  interfere  with 
civilian  photographers  outside 
naval  jurisdiction. 

“I  am  extremely  disturbed 
about  a  most  dangerous  military 
power  grab  which  would  set  a 
completely  new  precedent  direct- 
,ly  counter  to  the  ideals  of  the 
American  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Air  Force  and  the 
Army  so  far  have  the  complete 
blessing  of  the  powerful  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  for  their 
claim  of  authority  to  push  civil¬ 
ians  around  on  civilian  property 
just  because  a  piece  of  military 
hardware  is  involved  in  an  ac¬ 
cident.  Military  authorities  have 
absolutely  no  right  to  exercise 
police  powers  over  civilians,  yet 
they  are  claiming  this  right  and 
exercising  it  almost  everytime 
there  is  a  plane  crash  outside  a 
military  base. 

“So  far,  photographers  and 
reporters  have  been  involved 
only  while  trying  to  do  their  as- 
sigrned  jobs  at  accident  scenes, 
but  if  the  military  authorities 
get  away  with  this  illegal  power 
grab  the  barrier  against  mili¬ 
tary  usurpation  of  civilian  au¬ 
thority  will  have  been  breached. 
From  this  dangerous  precedent 
it  is  an  easy  step  to  other  ex¬ 
cuses  for  increased  military 
power. 

McNamara  Ducks  the  Issue 

“For  three  months,  the  Sub¬ 
committee  has  been  trying  to 
drag  out  of  the  Pentagon  the 
answers  to  questions  on  author¬ 
ity  for  military  policemen  to 
push  civilians  around.  We  have 
written  repeatedly  to  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara,  but  he 
has  continued  to  duck  the  issue 
and,  instead,  has  let  his  lawyers 
present  the  weak  military  argu- 
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ments.  When  the  Subcommittee 
first  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  his  lawyers  answered 
with  the  argument  that  the  need 
to  protect  information  about  , 
military  hardware  which  may  be 
involved  in  an  accident  —  and, 
thus,  exposed  to  public  view  — 
justified  the  use  of  force  against 
civilians.  They  said  that  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  10501  —  the  basic 
Presidential  directive  on  the 
protection  of  military  secrets  — 
assigns  to  those  handling  sensi¬ 
tive  information  ‘responsibility 
for  its  security  at  all  times  and 
without  distinction  as  to  whether  | 
it  is  on  or  off  Federal  property.’  j 
This  certainly  begs  the  question. 

“The  executive  order  does 
provide  for  the  protection  of 
military  equipment,  but  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  does 
it  direct  military  police  to  use 
force  against  civilians  either  on 
or  off  of  Federal  property,  nor 
could  it.  The  Subcommittee  took 
this  problem  up  again  with  the 
Defense  Department  —  once 
more  hoping  to  get  some  con¬ 
sideration  from  Secretary  Mc¬ 
Namara,  but  once  more  getting 
the  brushoff  from  the  Pentagon 
lawyers.  Again  they  claimed 
that  military  police  action 
against  civilians  was  justified  by 
the  need  to  protect  military  se¬ 
crets  which  might  be  exposed 
at  the  scene  of  an  airplane 
crash,  but  they  admitted  —  ‘No  » 
specific  statutory  authority  ex¬ 
ists  for  providing  such  protec-  f 
tion,  which  could  in  an  unlikely 
and  extreme  case,  require  physi-  * 
cal  restraint  of  a  civilian.’ 

“The  Pentagon  lawyers  did 
mention  a  bunch  of  laws  in  pass¬ 
ing  —  the  so-called  espionage 
laws  passed  by  Congress  to  make 
the  disclosure  of  military  secrets 
a  criminal  offense.  But  not  once 
did  they  claim  those  laws  gave 
military  police  the  right  to  ar-  | 
rest  civilians.  The  laws  are  very 
specific.  One,  in  fact,  makes  it 
a  criminal  offense  to  photograph 
military  equipment  (18  U.S.C. 
795).  It  clearly  applies  to  sensi¬ 
tive  information  which  might  be 
exposed  after  a  plane  crash.  But 
that  law  can  be  enforced  only  by 
Federal  law  officers,  not  by  mili¬ 
tary  policemen  for  it  gives  them 
absolutely  no  power  over  civil¬ 
ians. 

When  the  Subcommittee 
pointed  out  this  fact,  the  Penta-  - 
gon  lawyers  tried  to  fall  back  on 
recent  court  cases  recognizing 
the  need  to  protect  military  in¬ 
formation.  But  the  only  case  ‘ 
they  could  find  was  one  grant¬ 
ing  military  authorities  power 
over  government-employed  civil¬ 
ians  while  they  are  on  a  mili¬ 
tary  reservation. 

“I  promise  you  that  unless  the 
military  backs  away  from  this 
attempted  power  grab,  there  will 
be  full  dress  hearings  before  the  : 
Subcommittee.”  1 
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R.O.  P.  stops  the  traffic 


On  slow  news  days  when  banners  go  begging,  your 
front  page  can  still  stop  traffic,  command  a  reading, 
sell  the  paper. 

Spot  news  color  pictures  can  attract  an  eye  any¬ 
where  ...  on  the  front  page  or  inside  as  your  R.O.P. 
schedule  dictates.  And  with  Kodak’s  negative-posi¬ 
tive  color  system,  you  have  the  simplicity  and  dead- 
line-beating  speed  you  need  to  make  regular  use  of 
editorial  color  practical. 

Separation  positives  can  be  in  the  engraver’s  hands 
three  hours  after  the  shutter’s  click.  All  the  interven¬ 
ing  steps  take  place  in  your  own  darkroom,  where 
costs  are  lowest,  with  only  minor  departures  from 
regular  black-and-white  darkroom  routine. 


If  you  want  to  run  color,  this  fast  Kodak  system 
will  easily  fit  the  routine  of  photographer,  editor,  and 
engraver.  Equip  your  photographer  with  Kodacolor 
Film  or  Kodak  Ektacolor  Professional  Film.  The 
darkroom  man  prints  separation  positives  on  Kodak 
Resisto  Rapid  Pan  Paper.  If  you  decide  at  the  last 
minute  to  go  black-and-white,  he  simply  prints  on 
Kodak  Panalure  Paper  instead. 

Ask  your  Kodak  Technical  Sales  Representative 
or  write  to  the  Photo  Press  Sales  Division  a  a 
at  the  address  below  for  our  free 
pamphlet  E-47  describing  this 
quick  method  for  editorial 
R.O.P.  color. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 
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Flash,  Plus  Guile, 
Boosts  Street  Sale 


Alhambra,  Calif. 

Daily  checks  of  sales  from  70 
bubble-type  racks  show  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  street  editions  and 
show  the  best  ways  to  meet  in¬ 
tense  competition,  reports  Bob 
Studer,  managing  editor,  Alham¬ 
bra  Post-Advocate. 

The  selected  racks  are  in  di¬ 
rect  competition  with  as  many 
as  five  other  stands  displaying 
“outside”  papers,  he  explained. 

Modifications  and  alterations 
to  the  year-old  P-E  street  edi¬ 
tion  based  on  close  check  on  each 
day’s  transactions  have  boosted 
street  sales  to  a  1200  to  1400 
per  day  level.  When  only  the 
one  edition  was  published,  sales 
were  around  200  a  day. 

Color,  breezy  headlines,  sex 
and  large  art  are  the  basic  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  P-A’s  street  edition. 
A  local  story  of  top  importance 
and  sexy  art  provide  the  top 
sales,  he  has  found. 

Added  to  this  is  a  bit  of 
guile.  The  idea  is  not  to  tell 
all  of  the  story  above  the  fold. 
This  prevents  the  prospect  from 
“reading  all  about  it”  without 
buying. 

Only  the  first  page  of  the 
street  edition  is  changed  for  the 
home  edition.  Most  of  the 
change  is  above  the  fold.  Stories 
are  added  in  the  space  provided 
by  reduced  headlines  and  art 
eliminations. 

A  single  column  identification 
of  the  edition  usually  appears 
in  red.  A  red  headline  cus¬ 
tomarily  is  included  in  the 
makeup. 

A  “one-glance  headline”  con¬ 
taining  only  enough  words  to 
whet  the  appetite  is  featured. 
A  top  producer  is  three-words 
three-lines  deep  carried  between 
two  photos. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employers 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  West  10th..  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 

SAN  f  RANCISCO.  220  Montgomery 
ATLANTA,  34  Peachtree.  N  E 
CHICAGO.  17S  W  Jackson 
NEW  YORK.  Ill  John 


The  aggressive  local  coverage 
and  display  was  found  essential 
when  Alhambra’s  apartment 
dwellers  exceeded  home  resi¬ 
dents.  The  local  paper  sells 
against  the  Los  Angeles  and 
Pasadena  papers. 

The  change  was  made  July  9, 
1962,  without  the  addition  of 
either  editorial  or  mechanical 
employes.  A  circulation  growth 
from  around  12,000  to  an  ap¬ 
proximate  15,000  is  reported. 

Some  circulation  expansion  is 
to  be  credited  to  the  promo¬ 
tional  aid  the  street  edition 
provides  home  deliveries.  But 
there  is  a  problem,  Mr.  Studer 
admits.  Sometimes  a  phone 
caller  wants  to  know  why  the 
art  noted  in  the  street  rack  copy 
does  not  appear  in  his  home 
edition. 


TEACHER’S  PET  PROJECT 


Montreal 

William  Hanley,  a  39-year- 
old  English  teacher  at  Dunton 
High  School  has  been  selected 
by  the  Gazette  to  attend  a  course 
on  the  use  of  newspapers  in  the 
classroom  at  Carleton  Univer¬ 
sity  this  summer. 

Mr.  Hanley  started  using  the 
newspaper  in  his  classroom  last 
year  and  has  found  it  to  be 
“very  helpful  in  many  areas.” 
The  pupils  have  become  familiar 
with  the  concepts  of  locality, 
city  provincial,  national  and  in¬ 
ternational,  by  exercises  in 
classifying  news  articles  into 
these  categories. 

“Vocabulary  lists  of  new 
words  are  made  for  spelling  and 
comprehensive  lessons.  In  addi¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Hanley  said,  “class 
discussions  of  news  items  helped 
to  transfer  certain  subjects 
from  the  unmentionable  to  the 
ordinary  level  of  respectable  dis- 


CRUISERS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Epstein  were  pictured  recently  as 
they  went  on  a  cruise  on  the 
Grace  Line's  Santa  Magdalena. 
He  is  a  circulation  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 


became  eager  and  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  grew.” 

For  the  1963  program,  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  is  a  sponsor¬ 
ing  organization. 


ANPA  Hires  Edwartls 
As  Membership  Aide 


Harry  W.  Edwards,  formerly 
the  executive  director  of  the 
American  Freedom  from  Hunger 
Foundation  in  Washington,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  and  re¬ 
ceived  several  decorations  as  a 
Marine  Corps  combat  com¬ 
mander  in  two  wars. 

ANPA  General  Manager 
Stanford  Smith  said  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  will  be  assigned  initially 
to  general  staff  duties  in  the 
New  York  office  and  later  will 
travel  as  an  ANPA  member  rep¬ 
resentative. 


50  Years  at  Tribune 


Mr.  Hanley  commented  that 
at  first  the  students  were  apa¬ 
thetic  in  their  appreciation  of 
the  newspaper,  but  they  soon 


Chicago 

Philip  Hampson,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick  Charitable  Trust  and 
Cantigny  Trust,  recently 
marked  his  50th  year  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Mr.  Hampson, 
former  Tribune  financial  editor, 
started  in  newspaper’s  refer¬ 
ence  room  in  1913.  At  a  lunch¬ 
eon  July  3  he  was  given  a  pin 
set  in  diamonds  bearing  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  Tribune  Tower. 


Tax  Liens  Filed 


Al  Taylor's  PROVEN 
Coin  Operated  Newsstands. 

Coin  Troiied  Equip.  Corp. 

114M  Hart  St.. 

North  Hollywood,  ColH. 


Dallas  Area 
Semi- Weekly  j 
Goes  to  Daily 


Richardson,  Tex. 

The  twice-a-week  Richardson 
News  will  enter  the  daily  field 
Aug.  15. 

Richardson  is  a  city  of  30,- 
000  in  the  heart  of  the  electron¬ 
ics  industry  complex  north  of 
Dallas. 

The  Richardson  News  was  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  weekly  in  1956.  In 
1961  it  was  changed  to  a  Sun¬ 
day  and  Wednesday  newspaper. 

The  newspaper  is  owned  by 
Richardson  News  Inc.,  a  corpo¬ 
ration  owned  by  stockholders 
living  in  the  area.  Phil  McMul¬ 
len  is  president  and  E.  G.  Gatlin 
is  vicepresident. 

The  new  daily  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  five  days  a  week,  Tues- 
day-Friday  and  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  with  a  standard  size  format. 
The  emphasis  will  be  on  local 
news  and  pictures. 

Composition  will  be  done  in 
its  own  plant.  It  will  be  printed 
in  offset  by  Citizens  Publishing 
Company  in  Garland,  a  central 
printing  plant  for  18  other  news¬ 
papers. 

Circulation  of  the  twice-a- 
week  News  is  now  3700.  A  cir¬ 
culation  campaign  is  aimed  at 
5000  when  the  daily  is  initiated. 

The  Richardson  Echo,  weekly, 
is  also  published  in  Richardson. 
O.  A.  Spotts  is  publisher. 


Daily  Buys  Weekly; 
No  Change  in  Staff 


Lorain,  Ohio 
The  Lorain  Journal  Company 
has  purchased  the  weekly  Well¬ 
ington  (0.)  Enterprise  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernst  L.  Henes. 

Harry  R.  Horvitz,  publisher 
of  the  Journal,  said  Mr.  Henes 
will  remain  as  publisher  of  the 
Enterprise  and  there  will  be  no 
change  in  the  operation  of  the 
paper  as  a  result  of  the  sale. 


Quarter  on  Sunday 


Pittsburgh 
The  Pittsburgh  Press  has 
raised  the  price  of  the  Sunday 
edition  from  20c  to  25c.  The 
edition  has  a  circulation  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  800,000  copies.  The  daily 
copy  price  is  being  held  at  7c. 


Pasco,  Wash. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  filed  liens  against  Ben- 
Franklin  Publications  Inc.  for 
$3,537  for  back  taxes.  The  com- 
'  pany  published  the  Columbia 
I  Basin  News  for  several  months 
I  prior  to  its  suspension  on  July  2. 


Year  Book  Correction 


Oct.  1,  1962,  Post  Office  state¬ 
ment  of  Clinton  (Mo.)  Democrat 
shows  evening  daily  circulation 
should  be  3,399  (page  145,  E&P 
1963  Year  Book). 
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1963  Ted  V.  Rodgers  Awards 

for  publication  writers  and  radio /  TV  producers 

‘8.000.00 

IN  AWARDS 

for  published  or  broadcast  reporting  on 
metropolitan  transportation  problems 


\Vriters  of  published  articles  or  editorials  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  radio/television  programs  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  public  understanding  of  metropolitan 
transportation  problems — and  possible  solutions — 
are  eligible  for  the  1963  Ted  V.  Rodgers  Awards. 

The  Awards  are  sponsored  jointly  by  the  ATA 
Foundation  (American  Trucking  Industry)  and 
Trailmobile  (manufacturers  of  truck  trailers). 
As  leading  members  of  the  nation’s  transporta¬ 
tion  complex,  the  sponsors’  purpose  in  offering 
these  awards  is  to  recognize  outstanding  contri¬ 
butions  toward  community  understanding  of  the 


problems  of  transporting  people  and  goods  to  and 
from,  and  within  metropolitan  areas. 

Awards  are  offered  for  published  articles  in 
three  media :  Newspapers  .  .  .  magazines  .  . .  and 
radio/TV  public  service  programming  on  the 
subject  (local  or  network).  First  Award  in  each 
category  is  $1,500;  second  award  $700;  third 
award  $300.  Entries  from  weekly  newspapers  will 
compete  in  the  general  newspaper  category  but 
are  also  eligible  for  a  special  $500  award  reserved 
for  weeklies  only.  Plaques  will  also  be  awarded 
to  winners  in  all  categories. 


rules: 


1 .  Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  scope,  thor¬ 
oughness,  writing  and  reportorial  skills  as  they  contrib¬ 
ute  to  public  understanding  of  the  problems,  planning 
and  financing  of  transportation  facilities  responsive  to 
the  efficient  movement  of  people  and  goods  to  and  from 
and  within  metropolitan  areas. 

2.  Entries  in  the  1963  Competition  must  have  been 
published  or  broadcast  on  or  between  the  dates  of 
January  1,  1963,  and  December  31,  1963. 

3.  Articles,  editorials  and  programs  of  any  length  are 
eligible.  A  series  of  articles  or  broadcasts  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  single  entry. 

4.  There  are  three  categories  of  participation: -Maga¬ 
zines;  daily/weekly  newspapers;  radio/television.  Ma¬ 
terial  printed  in  publications  devoted  primarily  to  the 
transportation  industries  is  not  eligible. 


5.  Awards  will  be  the  same  in  the  three  categories: 
First — $1,500;  Second — $700;  Third — $300.  There  is 
also  a  special  $500  weekly  newspaper  award. 

6.  Entries  will  be  accepted  until  December  31,  1963 
(px>stmark).  They  should  be  mailed  to: 

Ted  V.  Rodgers  Awards,  The  ATA  Foundation,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  36,  D.  C. 

7.  Material  submitted  will  be  returned  only  when 
specihcally  requested.  Radio/TV  stations  may  submit 
in  addition  to  scripts  other  supp>orting  material  such 
as  audio  tapes,  video  tap>es,  film  clips,  etc.  Decision 
of  the  judges  will  be  final.  In  event  of  ties,  duplicate 
prizes  will  be  awarded.  This  awards  program  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  state  and  national  regulations.  Winners  will  be 
notified  by  sp>ecial  letter.  A  complete  list  of  winners 
will  be  available  to  all  entrants  and  those  requesting  it. 


TRAILMOBILE  V>0W0^TI0N 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 


Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  an  in- 
ventor,  Mrs.  Bradley  said  she 
is  one  of  those  people  who  “have 
always  wanted  to  write.”  She 
went  to  secretarial  school,  be- 

came  a  law  secretary,  which  is  < 

how  she  met  and  married  Mr.  I 

Bradley.  |||||^|L 

In  Love  With  WWds  flB 

Mrs.  Bradley  says  she  is  “in  pF 

love  with  words.  Her  feeling  *' 

for  words  and  rhythmic  sen- 
tences  comes  from  her  love  of 
fine  poetry.  She  writes  many 
verses.  This  year  she  won  a 

Connecticut  prize  for  a  poem  ^ 

entitled  “Earthling”.  It  told  of 

her  desire  to  live  on  earth  Gertrude  Wilson 

rather  than  to  take  off  into 

space.  Hicks,  executive  editor. 

Ten  years  ago  the  then  editor  Typical  of  the  resentment 
of  the  Town  Crier  suggested  she  causes  on  occasion  was  a 
she  put  a  by-line  over  the  pub-  column  this  year  headed 
licity  copy  she  was  sending  in  “Naturally  63.”  It  told  about  a 
for  various  local  affairs.  From  good  friend  of  hers,  a  Negro 
this  lieginning  a  weekly  column  girl,  who  came  to  visit  at  West- 
developed.  port  and  joined  her  family  in 

“I’m  a  push-over  for  people  swimming  at  Compo  Beach.  Jus- 
who  want  to  have  other  people  tine  didn’t  want  to  get  her  hair 
know  about  causes  in  which  wet  because  it  would  “go  limp 
they  are  interested,”  Mrs.  Brad-  and  straight.”  The  friend  didn’t 
ley  said.  “If  it’s  a  good  cause,  want  hers  to  get  curly. 

I’m  sunk.  If  I’d  put  every  word  ,  „  . 

I’ve  ever  written  for  charity  About  womens  Hair 

into  books,  I’d  probably  match  Mj-g,  Wilson  wrote  how  it  took 
Dr.  Eliot’s  five-foot  shelf.  about  three  hours  to  get  a 

“Obviously  I  don’t  write  permanent  wave. 

‘Fancy  Free’  for  a  living,  but  “Frankly,  it  (her  hair)  looks 
it’s  loads  of  fun.  The  important  better  that  way,”  she  wrote  in 
thing  is  that  pwple  seem  to  ber  column,  “and  it’s  worth  the 
enjoy  what  I  write — and  I  en-  trouble.  I  can  manage  it  better, 
joy  writing  it.”  and  I’m  not  ashamed  to  admit 

Besides  her  column,  Mrs.  jt.  i  also  think  most  Negro 
Bradley  keeps  extremely  active  women  look  better  when  their 
in  local  and  state  affairs.  hair  is  straightened  and  then 

set,  too.  And  I’m  not  ashamed 
Ina,  Meel  Jusline  _  „ 


The  Weekly  Editor 


GAL  COLUMNISTS 


A  couple  of  prominent  women 
are  contributing  regular  col¬ 
umns  to  weekly’  newspapers. 

Ina  Bradley,  whose  “Fancy 
Free’  appears  in  the  Westport- 
Fair  field  (Conn.)  Town  Crier,  M 

New  York  suburban  bi-weekly,  ^||fl 

has  achieved  global  readership. 

(Jertrude  Wilson  contributes  a 
lively  and  controversial  column  ^ 

in  the  New  York  Amsterdam  ^ 

News,  a  Negro  weekly  published 
in  Harlem.  The  column  is  called 
“White  on  White.”  Mrs.  Wilson 
is  white. 

Westport  and  neighboring 
Fairfield  are  communities  with 
a  large  percentage  of  adver¬ 
tising  executives,  writers  and 
artists.  They  travel  constantly 
and  have  friends  all  over  the 
world.  A  growing  number  of 
this  type  of  reader  clip  Mrs. 
Bradley’s  column  to  send  it  to 
friends  in  other  cities.  One  goes  and  do. 
each  week,  for  instance,  to  a  “Sug 
Hollywood  actress;  another  by  often 
the  same  clip-route  resides  in  town,” 
Sydney,  Australia.  A  large  really  i 


Ina  Bradley 


number  are  sent  to  college  show.  People  stop  me  on  the 
students.  street,  at  parties,  and  tell  me 

Mrs.  Bradley  is  constantly  what  they’ve  liked  or  didn’t 
amazed  by  the  mail  that  tells  bke  about  a  recent  column, 
her  that  her  column  is  read  Often  they  suggest  ideas.  I  may 
literally  “all  over  the  country”  not  always  use  them  right  away, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  i  mull  over  them  for  months 
^orld.  sometimes,  and  then  they  come 

One  day,  Mrs.  Bradley  was  back  to  me,  when  I’m  sitting 
stopped  on  Main  street.  West-  under  the  hair  dryer,  perhaps, 
port,  by  a  faithful  reader  who  in  a  beauty  parlor,  where  I 
told  her:  “Last  week  I  was  fly-  scribble  the  column  out  and 
ing  over  Switzerland.  Right  copy  it  later  on  the  typewriter, 
across  the  aisle  from  me  was  a  “Being  a  small  town  column- 
gentleman  reading  a  copy  of  the  ist  is  lots  of  fun.  You  are  so 
Town  Crier.  He  had  the  p": — 
folded  over  so  he  could  read  the 
column- 

fell  out  of  the  plane.” 

Mrs.  Bradley  is  the  wife  of 
J.  Kenneth  Bradley,  a  promin¬ 
ent  lawyer  active  in  state  poli¬ 
tics.  She  has  survived  two 
ownerships  and  a  long  succes¬ 
sion  of  ^itors  in  the  10  years  wide  variety  of  subjects, 
she  has  been  writing  her  500  -  -  - 

words  each  week. 

The  Bradleys  have  three  chil-  wrote  on 
dren,  Bonnie,  24,  who  is  mar¬ 
ried  and  has  made  her  mother  _ _ ^  _ 

an  extremely  young-looking  husband  driving 
grandmother;  James,  22,  and 
Debbie,  18.  She  calls  them,  next 
to  her  husband,  her  best  critics. 

Audience-Participation  Show 


paper  close  to  your  readers.  Even  my  summer  in  Westport,  a  pleasant  natural  curl.  Mrs.  Wilson  also 

-vl  garbage  man  has  told  me  he  walk  from  Mrs.  Bradley’s  home,  described  this  trend  as  “inter- 

Fancy  Free!’  I  almost  bkes  to  read  what  I  write.  You  They  are  being  introduced  now,  esting”  and  commented  that 

have  a  feeling  you  are  not  however,  for  the  first  time.  “some  girls  look  spectacular  in 

w’riting  a  column,  but  are  “Ina,  you  should  know  Jus-  these  styles.”  She  also  concluded 

sharing  small  talk  and  ideas  tine — ”  that  “it’s  all  a  matter  of  opinion 

with  many  different  people  that  “Gertrude  Wilson”  is  a  pen  —  natural,  curled,  shaggy, 

you  see  and  talk  to  all  the  time.”  name.  Justine  Tyrrell  is  married  pressed,  kinked,  or  permanent. 

Her  columns  cut  across  a  to  Louis  Smadbeck,  executive  bless  us  all,  we  haven’t  moved 

vicepresident  of  William  A.  an  inch  on  the  subject  of  the 

People  have  told  her  she  White  &  Sons,  New  York  real  crowning  glory  since  the  days 

ought  to  repeat  the  one  she  estate  firm.  The  Smadbecks 

_  children’s  Christmas  have  four  sons,  all  redheads — 

parties.  Another  column  joked  Arthur,  14,  Louis,  12,  David,  9, 

about  reading  a  road  map  for  a  nnd  Paul,  7.  The  Smadbecks’ 

■  j  a  car  on  a  long  New  York  apartment  is  in  a 

trip.  Then  there  was  one  on  fashionable  location,  and  the 

the  trouble  of  keeping  away  boys  all  go  to  Collegiate  School, 

from  bores  during  two  weeks  in  Columnist  “Wilson,”  a  review 
a  bomb  shelter.  She  was  of  her  recent  columns  shows,  is 
bothered  about  the  abuse  of  re-  dedicated  to  providing  Negro 
Joseph  P.  Purtell,  present  productions  of  works  by  Van  readers  with  “a  sensible  white 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Gough  on  cocktail  napkins,  woman’s  point  of  view.”  Some- 
Town  Crier,  says  of  his  pretty  Reubens  on  bars  of  soap,  and  times  her  views  arouse  resent- 
columnist:  “She  is  traveling  so  Santa  Claus  on  toilet  seat  ment.  Then  again,  and  more  fre- 
far  because  she  sticks  closely  to  covers  and  poured  it  out  in  a  quently,  she  is  applauded  for 
home.  With  her  keen  sense  of  column.  “telling  the  truth.”  What  she 

humor  and  in  conversational  Born  Ina  Trivers,  daughter  of  writes  in  “White  on  White” 
style,  she  writes  about  what  a  Scotsman  who  was  an  execu-  stimulates  response  from 
people  in  our  town  talk  about  tive  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  in  readers,  according  to  James  L. 


None  of  Her  Business 
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Gal  Columnists 

(Continued  from  page  46) 


“The  way  we  (blacks,  Ne¬ 
groes,  colored  girls,  etc.)  wear 
our  hair  is  none  of  your  busi¬ 
ness,”  the  typewritten  note  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  don’t  believe  that  we 
have  to  assimulate  your  stringy, 
shaggj',  limp,  smelly  fur.” 

Mrs.  Wilson  said  most  of  the 
letters  favored  the  natural  style, 
lambasting  her  for  her  con¬ 
trary  opinion.  For  instance,  one 
of  the  men  who  wrote  to  com¬ 
plain  about  a  white  woman  in¬ 
jecting  her  personal  opinion  on 
;  “Black  Beauty  Standards,” 
wound  up  his  three  page  type¬ 
written  tongue  lashing,  with 
these  sentiments; 

“The  standards  of  the  Black 
race  are:  black  skin,  kinky  hair, 
thick  lips,  etc.,  and  as  a  black- 
man,  I’m  proud  of  them.  You 
know  what  your  standards  are. 
It’s  not  my  fault,  if  you  are 
ashamed  of  them.” 

Far  Reaching 

Mrs.  Wilson’s  column  roams 
widely  about  the  current  scene. 
One  day  she  will  write  on  poli¬ 
tics.  Next  she  will  visit  a  Black 
Muslim  Bazaar  in  Harlem.  Or 
she  will  travel  along  Route  40 
in  her  car  and  note  that  there 
are  no  Negroes  in  the  public 
eating  places  at  which  she  and 
her  husband  stop.  She  will  re¬ 
view  Ralph  McGill’s  “The  South 
and  the  Southerner,”  comment¬ 
ing  that  the  Atlanta  editor’s 
“view  of  love  between  the  races 
is  from  the  white  side.”  Her 
column  on  Mr.  McGill’s  book 
headed  “Too  Late  for  Love” 
ended  with  this  question: 

“Though  we  may  have  learned 
to  look  at  the  Negro  and  see  an¬ 
other  human  being,  is  it  possible, 
in  this  day  when  we  have  lost 
our  right  to  be  loved,  for  Ne¬ 
groes  to  look  at  the  white,  and 
see  another  human  being?” 

Graham  and  King 

,  Another  column  that  pulled 
hundreds  of  letters  opened  with 
j  the  opinion:  “Billy  Graham 
I  makes  me  sick.”  It  seemed  that 
I  most  of  the  readers  agreed  with 
her  comparison  of  the  evangel¬ 
ist  with  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King. 

“If  you  can  see  God  through 
the  word  as  it  is  preached  by 
this  public  relations  man  who 
calls  himself  a  Christian,  then  I 
pity  you  for  your  blindness,” 
she  wrote.  “But  if  you  can  see 
God,  and  all  His  promises  of 
love,  which  is  supposed  to  sur¬ 
round  us,  through  the  words 
AND  THE  DEEDS,  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  then  I  shake  your 
right  hand  in  fellowship.” 

Mrs.  Wilson,  getting  material 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


for  her  column  and  making 
talks,  spends  considerable  time 
in  Harlem.  She  said  she  is  not 
afraid  of  the  city  at  night, 
although,  she  adds,  “I  don’t  go 
strutting  around  the  streets 
after  dark.”  She  takes  a  cab. 
She  weighs  110  pounds,  wears  a 
size  10  dress,  and  stands  five 
feet  three  inches  tall.  She  has 
covered  the  news  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Jackson,  and  other  places 
in  the  South.  The  only  time  she 
felt  she  was  in  danger  was  stop¬ 
ping  off  in  Atlanta  on  her  way 
to  Little  Rock.  She  had  a  date 
to  make  a  talk  there.  At  the 
airport  she  got  into  a  taxi  and 
asked  the  driver  to  take  her  to 
the  address. 

“That’s  where  the  niggers 
live;  I’m  not  taking  you  there,” 
the  white  driver  said. 

Mrs.  Wilson  hastily  climbed 
out  and  approached  another  cab 
with  a  Negro  driver.  He  was 
talking  to  two  other  Negroes, 
and  they  seemed  in  a  very  ugly 
mood  as  she  approached. 

“No,  I  can’t  drive  you,”  the 
Negro  said. 

“But  you  must,”  she  rejoined. 
“I’m  terribly  tired,  and  I’m 
afraid.  You  see  I  am  a  Negro.” 

Only  Time 

That  was  the  only  time  she 
has  ever  tried  to  “pass,”  Mrs. 
White  said.  Usually  she  is  the 
white  reporter  covering  Negro 
affairs.  She  is  the  girl  who 
was  graduated  from  Pembrook 
College  in  Providence  in  1943, 
served  in  the  intelligence  serv¬ 
ice  in  Washington  and  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.,  during  the  war,  was 
married,  came  to  New  York, 
and  spent  12  years  with  a  foun¬ 
dation  that  awarded  scholar¬ 
ships.  About  half  of  the  money 
each  year  went  to  Negro  boys 
and  girls.  A  stipulation  was  that 
the  recipients  should  write  the 
foundation  at  least  one  “chatty 
letter.”  Mrs.  Wilson  began  cor¬ 
responding  with  more  than  1,000 
Negroes.  It  was  this  background 
that  appealed  to  Mr.  Hicks  who 
offered  her  the  job  on  the 
Amsterdam  News  in  June  1961. 


A  MAJOR  REASON  WHY 
3  OUT  OF  4  NEWSPAPERS  ARE 
PRINTER  ON  GOSS  PRESSES 


for  July  20, 1963 


For  ExceKence  in  Reporting  and  Writing 
in  the  Insurance  Field 

Nominations  Invited 

FOR  THE  1963 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 
AWARDS  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
INDEPENDENT  INSURERS 

Purpose 

The  NAII  Public  Service  Awards  were  established  to  recognize 
top-flight  insurance  reporting  and  writing  which  contribute  to 
public  understanding  of  the  fire  and  casualty  insurance  industry. 
They  are  intended  to  encourage  research  and  penetrating  writ¬ 
ing  on  insurance  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the  insured  and 
the  insurer. 


Plaque  and  $500 

The  awards  are  made  annually  when  warranted,  one  to  the 
insurance  trade  press  field  and  one  to  the  general  press  field. 
Each  winner  receives  a  check  for  $500  and  a  plaque. 


No  Limit  on  Entries 

Entries  can  consist  of  one  or  more  articles,  editorials  or  editorial 
cartoons  pertaining  to  subjects  in  the  fire  and  casualty  field. 
They  must  be  published  between  Sept.  15,  1962  and  Sept.  15, 
1963.  Judging  will  be  conducted  by  the  staff  of  the  NAIL 


Write  in  Every  State 

The  National  Association  of  Independent  Insurers  is  the 
world’s  largest  insurance  trade  association.  Its  more  than  350 
member  companies — which  operate  in  all  50  states,  Canada, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands — write  nearly  half  of  the 
nation’s  private  passenger  automobile  insurance. 


Deadline 

Nominations  can  be  made  by  a  publication  or  by  an  individual, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  entries  that  any  one 
paper,  magazine  or  individual  can  make.  Mail  all  entries  to: 


Roger  Dove,  Public  Relations  Director 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
INDEPENDENT  INSURERS 

30  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago  3,  Ill. 

Winners  will  be  announced  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  NAII  to  be  held  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  Oct.  21  to  24,  1963. 

Closing  date  for  entries  is  midnight  Sept.  15^  1963 
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HURLETRON 


Register  Controls 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


PLANT  &  EQUIPMENT 


Monotype  Machine 
For  Photo-Lettering 


dial.  Justification  can  be  ob-  Texas  Semi-Weekly 
tamed  either  through  preplan-  ^  ^ 

ning  the  line  by  calculating  the  mto  Utlset 

total  number  of  units  involved  Kekmit,  Texas 

or  through  making  a  dummy  run  The  Winkler  County  News,  a 
without  exposure;  in  both  cases  semi-weekly  newspaper,  will  con- 
the  remaining  space  is  then  di-  vert  to  offset  in  September,  Nev 
vided  between  the  words.  H.  Williams,  publisher  has  an- 

•  nounced. 

Miami  Herald  Press  He  said  a  three-unit  Van- 

Supervisor  Named  guard  web-fed  offset  press  has 

„  been  ordered.  A  completely  new 
T,,  offset  camera  and  darkroom  set- 

The  Miami  HcraZd  has  ap-  constructed  in  the 

pointed  George  S  Anton,  45,  a  newspaper’s  plant, 
newspaper  production  executive 

with  nearly  30  years  experience.  Plans  call  for  the  paper  to 
to  head  up  its  63-unit,  9-press  continue  using  hot  type, 
printing  operation.  The  News  has  been  operated 

Mr.  Anton  leaves  his  former  by  Mr.  Williams  since  1944. 
post  as  pressroom  foreman  and  • 

assistant  to  the  production  man-  ^  ,  rr*  .• 

ager  at  the  Newspaper  Produc-  L^reeley  irioune 


EMPLOYEES 


STOCKHOLDERS 


TAX  COLLECTOR 


Who  profits  most  from  Union  Oil? 

Our  employees  do  the  work;  our  stockholders  Still,  this  only  tells  part  of  the  story.  The  company 

put  up  the  money;  but  the  tax  collectors  get  was  also  required  to  withhold  $9.6  million  from  our 
more  than  either.  employees’  paychecks,  and  pay  another  $1.9  million  in 

company  payroll  taxes. 

In  1932,  Union  Oil  Company’s  taxes  (City,  County,  If  we  add  to  all  this  the  amount  of  income  taxes  our 

State  and  Federal)  added  up  to  $1 .6  million.  By  contrast,  stockholders  paid  on  their  dividends— even  at  the  mini- 

our  employees  that  year  received  a  total  of  $13  million  mum  tax  rate  of  20%  —we  find  that  the  tax  collectors  got 

in  wages  and  salaries.  And  our  stockholders  got  $5.2  mil-  approximately  $50  million  from  Union  Oil’s  1962  opera- 

lion  in  dividends.  tions.  The  stockholders  got  $16  million.  And  the 

In  1962—30  years  later— our  employees  received  employees,  who  work  full  time  at  the  job  of  running  the 

$57  million  in  salaries  and  wages;  our  stockholders  got  company,  got  $47.4  million  —  $2.6  million  less  than  the 

$20  million  in  dividends;  but  our  taxes  amounted  to  tax  collectors. 

$34.5  million.  Who  profits  most  from  Union  Oil?  GOVERNMENT. 

Payroll  and  dividends  have  increased  approximately 

four-fold  over  the  last  30  years,  but  taxes  are  over  21  your  comments  invited.  Write:  The  President,  Union 
times  higher.  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  Center,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 

Union  Oil  Company  of  California 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROYAL  TRITON.  THE  AMAZING  PURPLE  MOTOR  OIL 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Westward  Migration 
Poses  Press  Problem 


Bv  Rav  Erwin 


WESTWARD  TILT:  The  American 
West  Today.  By  Neil  Morgan. 
Foreword  by  James  A.  Michener. 
Random  House.  Illustrated  with  14 
maps.  412  paKes.  $6.96. 


The  larj?est  miffration  in  the 
history  of  the  world  is  the 
movement  of  Americans  to  the 
West  in  the  last  20  years.  More 
people  have  moved  to  California 
alone  since  World  War  II  than 
have  immiprrated  to  the  United 
States  from  abroad. 

These  startling  statistics,  as 
might  be  expected,  can  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  equally  sensa¬ 
tional  reports  of  newspaper 
growth.  For  example,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  consistently  is 
the  nation’s  largest  newspaper 
in  advertising  volume. 


11  States  Surveyed 


In  a  highly  readable  survey 
suggestive  of  John  Gunther’s 
“Inside”  books,  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  political,  social,  economic 
and  cultural  forces  of  11  West¬ 
ern  States — California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico.  The 
book  already  has  attained  status 
as  a  standard  reference  work  on 
the  contemporary  West,  but  it’s 
extremely  interesting  as  well  as 
informative. 

Here  is  what  Neil  Morgan,  a 
highly  competent  regional  news¬ 
paper  columnist  (his  “Assign¬ 
ment  West”  column  in  the  San 
Diego  Evening  Tribune  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  approximately  40 
other  newspapers  by  the  Copley 
News  Service),  has  to  say  about 
the  region’s  newspapers: 

“There  is  a  growing  demand 
for  a  more  mature  approach  to 
local  affairs  in  the  West;  it  is 
suggested  by  the  success  of  city 
magazines  such  as  those  in  San 
Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Phoenix,  three  of  the  fasteSt- 
growing  cities  of  the  nation.  A 
study  of  newspapers  in  these 
three  cities  is  also  revealing.  To 
a  far  greater  extent  than  the 
Western  average,  newspapers 
of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
have  increased  their  coverage  of 
national  and  international  af¬ 
fairs  and  have  widened  their 
range  of  features  and  columns 
of  opinion.  In  Phoenix,  a  com¬ 
petitive  daily  was  launched  in 
1961,  in  contrast  to  the  national 
trend  of  newspaper  mergers,  a 
trend  followed  even  in  San 
Diego  and  Los  Angeles. 


“With  too  few  exceptions,  the 
Western  new’spaper  is  more  pro¬ 
vincial  than  are  many  of  its 
readers;  most  Western  news¬ 
papers  have  not  widened  their 
outlook  much  since  World  War 
II,  but  their  readers  have.  Gen¬ 
erally,  Western  newspapers 
stress  local  affairs,  and  at  a 
somewhat  low  level  of  sophisti¬ 
cation.  The  Westerner’s  interest 
in  intellectual  affairs  is  ap¬ 
peased,  like  the  interest  of  most 
people  in  the  nation,  by  publica¬ 
tions  originating  in  the  New 
York  area. 


Future  Press  Trend? 


Typical  New  Westerner 


Neil  Morgan 


“The  strength  of  New  York 
publications  in  the  West  is  elo¬ 
quent.  The  New  York  Times  has 
inaugurated  a  West  Coast  edi¬ 
tion.  More  copies  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  are  sold  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  now  than  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  Circulation  figures 
of  the  New  Yorker  show  Cali¬ 
fornians  second  only  to  New 
Yorkers,  and  Harper’s  maga¬ 
zine’s  circulation  is  greater  in 
California  than  in  New  York.” 


Western  newspapers  evi¬ 
dently  are  keeping  up  with  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  their 
region  in  their  increase  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  volume. 
If,  as  charged,  many  of  them 
are  falling  behind  their  readers 
in  intei’est  in  international  af¬ 
fairs  and  intellectual  pursuits 
and  cultural  developments,  they 
may  be  expected  soon  to  make 
forward  strides  in  sophistica¬ 
tion  as  well  as  in  commerce. 
Newspapers  usually  quickly  re¬ 
spond  when  they  find  readers 
getting  out  ahead  of  them  in 
intellectual  pursuits.  News¬ 
papers,  ideally,  lead  readers; 
they  do  not  follow  them. 

It’s  Mr.  Morgan’s  thesis  that 
the  spirit  of  the  new  West  is 
young,  eager,  cocky,  unfettered 
by  tradition.  It’s  his  belief  and 
hope  that  the  energy  and  daring 
of  this  new  West  will  contribute 
vastly  to  the  solution  of  nation¬ 
al  problems  and  thus  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  world. 


editor  of  the  college  magazine 
as  well  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer.  He 
liecame  part  of  the  westward 
tilt  in  1944  when  he  was  sta¬ 
tioned  in  San  Diego  as  a  Navy 
ensign.  His  column  has  won 
both  the  Ernie  Pyle  and  Bill 
Corum  Memorial  Awards.  He 
has  written  three  books  about 
San  Diego. 

This  perceptive  and  precise 
reporter  unabashedly  confesses 
(or  proclaims) : 

“After  40,000  miles  criss¬ 
crossing  the  West  by  train, 
plane,  car,  Ixiat,  and  foot,  the 
region  has  become  a  personal 
affair  for  me.  I  love  the  West. 
I  love  its  hard-bitten  scenic 
majesty,  its  eagerness,  its 
friendliness,  its  unconquerable 
faith  in  itself.” 


Books  Of,  By 


Or  For  Newsmen 


A  Fall  book  will  be  “Success 
Story:  The  Life  and  Times  of 
S.  S.  McClure”  (Scribner’s),  a 
biography  of  the  founder  of  the 
first  newspaper  syndicate  and  of 
McClure’s  Magazine.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clure  generally  is  regarded  as 
the  father  of  “muckraking  jour¬ 
nalism.” 


Jim  Bishop,  King  Features 
Syndicate  columnist,  has  written 
a  first  novel,  “Honeymoon 
Diary,”  which  Harper  &  Row 
will  publish  Oct.  9. 


Like  so  many  new'  West¬ 
erners,  Neil  Morgan  was  bom 
and  reared  and  educated  in  the 
East  (North  Carolina).  He  was 
graduated  from  Wake  Forest 
College,  where  he  was  a  member 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  was 


A  new  book  of  verse  (with  a 
poem  for  each  day  of  the  year) 
by  John  C.  Metcalfe  entitled 
“For  a  Year  and  a  Day”  has 
been  published  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  College  Press.  Mr. 
Metcalfe  writes  “Portraits,”  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Publishers  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate. 
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Marianne  Means,  a  White 
House  correspondent  for  the 
Hearst  Newspapers,  has  written 
“The  Woman  in  the  White 
House”  (Random  House.  Aug. 
12.  $5.95)  about  12  First  Ladies, 
including  Mrs.  Kennedy,  who 
have  had  real  influence. 


Hugh  Sidey,  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Time,  is  author 
of  “John  F.  Kennedy,  President: 
A  Reporter’s  Inside  Story” 
(Atheneum.  Aug.  19.  $6.95). 


The  personal  story  of  an 
effective  image  maker  is  told  in 
“The  Making  of  a  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Man,”  by  John  W.  Hill 
(McKay.  September.  $5). 


To  encourage  interest  in  eco¬ 
nomic  matters,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  issued  an  il¬ 
lustrated  booklet,  “Do  You 
Know  Your  Economic  ABCs?” 
It  explains  in  simple  terms  the 
gross  national  product  as  it 
mirrors  the  nation’s  economy.  It 
may  be  ordered  (20c  single 
copy;  15c  each  for  orders  of 
more  than  100)  from  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C. 


The  newly  revised  “United 
States  Government  Organiza¬ 
tion  Manual,”  1963-64  edition, 
has  been  placed  on  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  ($1.75). 
The  782-page  publication  covers 
the  creation,  authority,  organi¬ 
zation,  and  functions  of  each 
agency  within  the  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  branches. 
The  manual  provides  the  names 
of  more  than  4,600  key  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  includes  45 
charts.  Newspaper  libraries  find 
the  big  book  invaluable. 


A  forceful  argument  against 
recognition  of  Red  China  and 
against  its  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  is  made  in  “The 
Red  China  Lobby”  (Fleet  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.  July  30.  $4.95),  by 
Forrest  Davis,  a  former  execu¬ 
tive  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  and  a  former  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Inquirer,  and  the 
late  Robert  Hunter,  who  had 
been  a  newspaper  correspondent 
in  the  Far  East. 


Editorial  writers  will  want  to 
examine  carefully  “Strategy  for 
Survival”  (By  Thomas  L. 
Martin  Jr.  and  Donald  C. 
Latham.  The  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona  Press,  Tucson.  Aug.  1.  389 
pages.  $6),  which  reports  truth¬ 
fully  and  clearly  the  terrifying 
aspects  of  thermonuclear  war 
with  respect  to  the  public. 


Newspaper  editors  will  want 
to  read  “Decision  Making  in  the 
White  House”  by  Theodore  C. 
Sorenson,  special  counsel  to 
President  Kennedy,  who  wrote 
the  foreward  to  the  book  (Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press.  Sep¬ 
tember.  $3.50). 
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Comic  Strip  Carried 
In  Three  Languages 


King  Feature  Syndicate’s 
comic  strip,  “Rip  Kirby,”  drawn 
by  John  Prentice,  is  appearing 
in  three  languages  —  English, 
French,  Spanish — in  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger. 

Prescott  Low,  publisher  of  the 
Patriot-Ledger,  developed  the 
idea  to  make  the  popular  ad¬ 
venture  strip  a  “practical  as 
well  as  entertaining  feature.” 

John  Herbert,  editor  of  the 
Patriot-Ledger,  reported  reader 
response  has  been  good,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  beginning  of  the 
tri-language  strip  coincided 
with  more  than  13,000  requests 
for  records,  more  than  half  of 
them  French  or  Spanish.  He 
added  that  the  strips  are  being 
used  in  schools  within  the  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  area  to  test 
progress  of  students  in  lan¬ 
guages. 

Used  In  Schools 

“In  some  cases,  the  strips  are 
posted  on  school  bulletin  boards 
and  are  used  enthusiastically  as 
a  practice  medium  by  students,” 
said  Mr.  Herbert. 


Other  newspaper  publishers 
have  addressed  interested  in¬ 
quiries  to  Publisher  Low  with 
requests  for  full  details. 

A  King  Feature  Syndicate 
spokesman  explained  that  many 
of  the  ssmdicate’s  comic  strips 
are  translated  into  various  lan¬ 
guages  and  distributed  around 
the  world. 

“That  present  practice  would 
enable  any  American  newspa¬ 
per  to  use  many  of  our  strips 
in  several  languages  without 
the  trouble  of  translation  or  new 
art  work,”  he  explained. 

An  Experiment 

“Of  course  publishing  ‘Rip 
Kirby’  in  three  languages  is 
still  an  experiment  for  us,”  said 
Mr.  Herbert.  “But  so  far  there 
has  been  more  than  fair  interest 
shown  in  it,  and  we  can  see  it 
as  a  definite  possibility  as  a 
future  trend  for  newspapers  to 
add  this  language-learning  aid 
to  their  readers  as  a  practical 
service.  It  seems  an  easy  way  to 
develop  or  maintain  a  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  a  foreign  language.” 


ANIMALS  IN  RESEARf^l 
“Don’t  We  Owe  Them  More?” 
This  is  the  question  that  Ann 
Cottrell  Free  asks  in  a  six-part 
series  under  the  same  title  on 
the  200,000,000  animals  used  in 
government-supported  research 
each  year. 

The  series,  distributed  by 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance,  disclosed  shocking  negli¬ 
gence  —  and  outright  cruelty  — 
on  the  part  of  private  firms. 


Miss  Free’s  articles  are  not 
written  from  an  anti-vivisec- 
tionist  point  of  view  but  from 
the  viewpoint  of  an  intelligent, 
sensitive  citizen  who  recognizes 
the  need  for  research  on  animals 
but  who  finds  much  of  the  re¬ 
search  repetitious.  Her  articles 
for  NANA  in  the  past  have 
triggered  reform  legislation  in 
the  animal  welfare  field.  Miss 
Free  formerly  was  on  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 


COMIC  LABOR — Cartoonist  John  Prentice  (I.)  and  writer  Fred  Dick¬ 
enson  collaborate  on  another  episode  of  "Rip  Kirby,"  Kin9  Features 
Syndicate  comic  strip. 
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“HOW  SANDY  SAVES  SANTA”-New  Plot  Starts  Aug.  12 


Thrilling  adventures  beset  SANDY  and  “Deer  Girl”,  waif  of  the  Arctic.  For  villainous 
Capt.  Greedy’s  pirates  try  to  sabotage  Santa  and  capture  SANDY,  plus  “Deer  Girl.” 
By  Thanksgiving  week,  Capt.  Greedy  is  winning  this  battle  of  evil  vs.  good!  But  by 
Christmas  Eve  SANDY  pulls  a  dramatic  surprise  so  Santa  Claus  will  ride  again  in 
1963.  1,000  Catholic  and  public  schools  have  adopted  SANDY  for  primary  grade  chil¬ 
dren.  For  SANDY  offers  moral  inspiration,  plus  ACTION  and  brief  “balloons.” 
Watch  for  “Secret  Message”  letter!  Start  SANDY  now! 
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Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc. 
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New  York,  Chicago 
Papers  Expand  Wires 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Chicago 

Wire  news  sendees  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  will  be 
expanded  and  synchronized  in  a 
back-to-back  setup,  effective 
Aug.  26,  John  Hay  Whitney, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  and  Marshall  Field  Jr., 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  Sun- 
Tinu‘8  announced  July  19. 

The  Herald  Tribune  News 
Sendee  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  Foreign  Sendee  will  op¬ 
erate  16  hours  a  day,  with  con¬ 
tinuous  sendee  being  offered  as 
a  unit  only  in  cities  where  the 
two  sendees  are  not  now  sold 
separately. 

In  cities  where  the  two  pres¬ 
ent  sendees  are  now  being  fur- 
nishe<l  to  opposition  newspapers, 
teletypewriters  will  be  equipped 
and  timed  electronically  to  in¬ 
sure  that  each  of  the  papers 
will  receive  only  the  sendee  to 
which  it  subscribes. 

Increased  Traiismistiion 

Each  of  the  sendees,  retain¬ 
ing  its  individual  identity  and 
editorial  independence,  will  be 
transmitted  on  a  private  tele¬ 
type  netw’ork  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  and  each  will  ^  expanded 
on  the  synchronized  wire. 


The  Daily  News  foreign  sen’- 
ice  will  increase  its  transmission 
from  four  hours  to  seven  hours 
daily,  starting  at  1  a.m.  when 
HTNS  closes.  The  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  ser\dce,  at  present  trans¬ 
mitting  eight  hours  daily,  will 
be  expanded  to  nine  hours. 

As  at  present  HTNS  copy  wdll 
t)e  edited  and  dispatched  from 
New  York;  CDN  copy  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  emanate  from  Chicago. 

Both  ser\dces  wdll  continue  to 
1)6  sold  and  sendeed  individually 
to  present  clients,  but  both  serv¬ 
ices  will  be  available  as  a  unit 
in  other  cities  for  16  continuous 
hours  daily. 

Publishers  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  a  joint  venture  of  Field 
Entei-prises  and  Whitney  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.,  is  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  for  both  ser\dces. 

Mr.  Field  said,  regarding  the 
change,  that  growing  reader 
interest  in  foreign  news  and 
analysis  was  the  motivating 
force  in  synchronizing  the  wires. 

“It  also  reflects  our  determi¬ 
nation  to  keep  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  Foreign  Service  keyed  to 
the  needs  of  today’s  newspapers 
in  presenting  comprehensive 
overseas  coverage  from  all 
major  news  centers  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,” 
Mr.  Field  added. 

Mr.  Whitney  said,  “The  16 


ENTER  NEW  CAST: 


ir.  canine 

& 

cat! 


Caesar  for  some  time  has  been  a  solo  star — the  wonderful 
waggy  dog  that  makes  wit  without  words.  But  the  lovable  lummox 
got  lonesome ...  and  soon  will  have  a  pint-size  puppy  pooch  and 
a  catastrophic  cat  for  playmates!  The  two  new  characters  will 
add  animation,  audible  guffaws,  and  appreciative  audience  for 


Caesar  by  Tim. ..one  of  the  doggondest  dogs  in  the  world, 
with  friends,  fans,  and  following  all  around  the  globe!  Everyone 
loves  him  for  his  heart,  which  is  bigger  than  an  orbit  cycle.  Now 
Caesar  with  chummy  sidekicks  sparks  new  sparklers!  All  the  family 
has  the  welcome  mat  out  for  the  newcomers ...  whose  enthusiasm 
will  expand  his  enthusiastic  public!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 
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COMBINING  WIRES — Marshall  Field  Jr.  (c)  and  John  Hay  Whitnay 
(r)  go  over  details  before  steering  their  New  York  Herald  Tribun* 
News  Service  and  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service  onto  the  sam* 
AT&T  teletypewriter  circuit,  starting  Aug.  26.  Walter  N.  Thayer  (l| 
president  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  participates  in  the  session. 
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hours,  back-to-back  wire  is  an 
exciting  prospect.  The  two  ser\'- 
ices  complement  each  other  in 
all  areas  of  foreign  and  domestic 
coverage,  with  minimum  overlap 
because  each  stresses  individual 
spadework,  background  and  in¬ 
terpretation  in  its  news  stories.” 

(ksluinns  .4ddrd 

He  said  that  because  of  the 
additional  hour  for  HTNS  the 
Herald  Tribune  recently  added 
Rowland  Evans’  and  Robert 
Novak’s  daily  Washington  re¬ 
ports,  Jimmy  Breslin’s  sports 
column  and  a  new  “Names  and 
Places”  column  to  the  regular 
wire  sendee. 

Besides  stories  by  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  .staffers,  a  typical 
day’s  HTNS  file  includes  reports 
from  Moscow,  Rome,  London, 
Paris,  the  United  Nations,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Mexico  City,  Bonn,  and 
Latin  America,  plus  human  in¬ 
terest  stories  and  reports  from 
the  fields  of  business,  science 
and  fashion.  Background  stories 
and  features  from  all  over  the 
world  are  included  in  four  mail 
packages  a  week  to  clients. 

^’orld  Correspondents 

In  addition  to  covering  the 
cities  and  countries  from  which 
HTNS  correspondents  report, 
the  Daily  News  foreign  sendee 
reports  from  Tokyo,  Africa  and 
Manila.  It  sends  clients  upwards 
of  20  feature  stories  in  a  w’eek- 
end  mail  package  from  the  U.S. 
and  abroad. 

The  CDNFS  was  founded  in 
1898,  HTNS  in  1931. 

Harold  H.  Anderson,  president 
of  Publishers  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  who  described  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  change,  said  that 
both  services  have  decided  ad¬ 
vantages  which  will  be  consoli¬ 
dated  and  improved  by  the  new 
setup. 

He  said  CDN  has  73  client 
newspapers  and  HTNS  provides 
its  sendee  to  42  newspapers  by 
wdre  and  85  cities  by  mail. 


Idea  Becomes 
Feature  In 
Only  3  Weeks 

Syndicates  sometimes  move 
rapidly  to  turn  an  idea  into  a 
syndicated  feature  within  only 
a  few  weeks. 

For  example,  only  three  weeks 
elapsed  between  the  inception 
of  the  idea  and  actual  syndica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  “Twisters” 
panel  by  Allied  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  (Citizens  Building,  Cleve¬ 
land  14,  Ohio). 

Idea  Is  Burn 

“On  June  10,  I  read  a  news¬ 
paper  story  about  two  Cleveland 
professors  who  were  writing 
‘Swifties’,”  explained  Jerome 
Langell,  owner  of  the  syndicate. 
“There  seemed  to  be  a  thought 
here  for  a  syndicated  feature. 
At  once,  I  contacted  artist  Peter 
Zaccardelli,  who  agreed  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  I  then  telephoned  one 
of  the  professors  and  we  met 
During  the  following  three-week 
period  we  worked  out  the  panel 
and  started  syndication  in  four 
new'spapers  July  1.  (E&P,  June 
29,  page  44.) 

“It  was  quite  imintentional  on 
our  part  to  get  started  so  soon 
and  it  came  about  this  way,”  Mr. 
Langell  continued.  “The  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  saw  our  first  samples 
and  wanted  to  start  on  July  1 
rather  than  15,  the  date  we  had 
set  for  national  release. 

“However,  it  all  w’orked  out 
very  well.  Now  ending  its 
second  week  of  syndication, 
‘Twisters’  is  appearing  in  » 
modestly  large  group  of  newfr 
papers.  Some  of  them  are  th* 
Cleveland  Press,  Indianapolit 
News,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  SoU 
Lake  Desert  News  and  Tele¬ 
gram  and  San  Francisco  Exanr 
iner.” 
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SYNDICATES 

Rembert  James 
Heads  Copley 
News  Service 

Rembert  James  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  and 
editor  of  Copley  News  Service 
by  James  S.  Copley,  chairman 
of  the  corporation  publishing 
the  Copley  Newspapers,  and 
chairman  of  Copley  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 

The  position  is  a  newly- 
created  one.  Mr.  James  has  been 
editor  since  1960. 

“This  is  part  of  a  program 
for  further  expansion  of  Copley 
News  Service,”  said  Mr.  Cop¬ 
ley. 

Copley  News  Service  serves 
eight  million  readers  in  the 
United  States  and  a  half-dozen 
foreign  countries.  The  client 
newspapers  include  the  Copley 
Newspapers,  published  by  the 
Copley  Press,  Inc.,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  15  dailies  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Illinois. 

Ser^'ice  Expanded 

“We  started  in  1955  to  de¬ 
velop  Copley  News  Service  for 
our  own  new’spapers,  but  great 
interest  displayed  in  our  cover¬ 
age  of  Latin  America  and  Asia 
caused  us  to  enlarge  our  plans,” 
Mr.  Copley  said.  “Now  the 
clients  outside  the  Copley  or¬ 
ganization  outnumber  by  several 
times  our  own  newspapers.  The 
news  service  has  expanded  to 
meet  the  demand.” 

Copley  News  Service  now  has 
correspondents  in  all  main  areas 
of  Latin  America  and  full-time 
staff  corresDondents  in  bureaus 
in  Mexico  City,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  Buenos  Aires  to  round  out 
its  coverage. 

It  also  has  full-time  corre¬ 
spondents  operating  bureaus  in 
Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong,  and  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Bangkok,  Thai¬ 
land;  Lahore,  Pakistan;  and 
Bonn,  West  Germany. 

U.  S.  Bureaus 

U.S.  bureaus  operated  by  the 
news  service  are  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.;  Springfield,  Ill.;  Los 
Angeles  and  Sacramento,  Calif. 
The  headquarters  of  Copley 
News  Service  is  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  which  is  linked  by  a 
leased  wire  service  with  the 
Washington  bureau,  and  the 
j  Copley  Newspapers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Illinois. 

Staff  correspondents  are 
r*&dily  available  to  go  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  cover  news 
j  ^ries  and  interpret  happen- 
i  Ings.  Their  combined  travel 
®ileage  for  a  year  adds  up  to 


Rembert  James 


the  equivalent  of  a  half-dozen 
trips  around  the  world — 150,000 
miles. 

Mr.  James,  who  will  continue 
in  charge  of  the  operations  of 
the  news  service  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  title  of  general  manager, 
joined  Copley  News  Service 
with  the  title  of  military  editor 
when  it  was  formed  in  1955. 

He  previously  worked  for  the 
Associated  Press  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Pacific  in  World 
War  II,  and  as  a  correspondent 
in  Moscow  and  Paris  after  the 
war.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the 
San  Diego  Union  in  1951,  cover¬ 
ing  the  Korean  War  that  same 
fall,  and  the  South  Vietnam  dis¬ 
order  in  1954.  He  remained 
with  the  Union  until  he  joined 
Copley  News  Service. 
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syndicate 
O  entences 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIU^  : 

Garry  L.  Short,  for  four-  j 
years  a  staff  writer  for  the  1 
Costa  Mesa  (Calif.)  Orange  \ 
Coast  Daily  Pilot,  affiliated  with  I 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
has  joined  the  Los  Angeles  j 
Times  Syndicate  as  a  traveling 
representative  and  promotion  j 
man.  Mr.  Short,  a  University  of 
Southern  California  journalism 
graduate  and  a  member  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  is  a  former 
sports  reporter  for  the  Pasa~ 
dena  (Calif.)  Independent. 

“Bill  Mauldin:  The  Idea  , 
Factory”  is  the  headline  over 
a  three-page  photo  feature  in 
Look  for  July  30.  “It’s  the  car¬ 
toonists’  job  to  buck  power,” 
says  Mr.  Mauldin  in  Look.  “In 
South  America  I  would  be  a 
leftist;  in  Yugoslavia  a  right 
winger.”  Mauldin’s  cartoons, 
which  have  won  two  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  are  distributed  by  Pub¬ 
lishers  Newspaper  Syndicate  to 
more  than  200  newspapers  in 
the  U.  S.,  Canada  and  abroad. 

A  promotion  ad  in  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
quotes  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist  Robert  C.  Ruark : 
“I  have  a  yen  to  be  what  I  was 
(i.e.,  a  reporter)  before  public 
demand  perverted  me  into  a 
wise  guy.”  The  ad  says  the 
columnist’s  fan  mail  runs  to 
approximately  25,000  letters  a 
year,  most  of  them  favorable. 


u  NITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILUAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  Q.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modem  Manners 
JOE  WILUAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


lITTlE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 
MUTUAL  FUNDS- 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTUTE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN' SLATS  D/S 
BLAST  BLAIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
U’L  ABNER  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZIRITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


AU  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S  * 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLDDAYS- 
ANTIQUESFAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  O 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE.  INC. 
■22D  East 42nd  St  .New York  17.N  Y. 


HONOR  'DAN  FLAGG’  ARTIST — Don  Sherwood  (center),  creator  of 
McNaught  Syndicate's  adventure  strip,.  "Dan  Flagg,"  receives  award 
of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Asociation  "for 
outstanding  service  in  the  field  of  public  relations."  The  citation,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dave  Dempsey  (r)  and  Paul  White,  read,  in  part:  "The  ad¬ 
ventures  of  'Major  Dan  Flagg'  offer  an  excellent  portrayal  of  the 
Marine  Corps  role  as  a  force  in  readiness.  In  addition,  your  assistance 
to  the  career  guidance  program  within  the  Marine  Corps  has  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  noteworthy." 
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Ex-Yugoslav  Lensman 
Capturing  Canada 


By  Rirk  Frie<lnian 


One  of  the  fastest  rising 
young  photographers  in  Canada 
today  came  to  the  of 

the  general  public  there  this 
spring  when  he  won  one  of 
the  country’s  highest  picture  flft 

awards. 

His  name  was  Boris  Spremo  | 
and  he  was  only  in  his  first  |  ^  ^ 

complete  year  a  full-time  news-  .  -  #  i 

paper  photographer  when  he  j 

took  the  National  Newspaper  |  jL  W 

Award  for  Feature  Photog-  |  *^^>1  >■ 

raphy. 

The  winning  entry  (E&P, 

April  13)  was  an  amusing  se- 

quence  showing  the  changing 

facial  expressions  of  a  colonel  .y 

waiting  for  the  inspecting  officer  ^ 

during  a  change-of-command 

parade  in  Toronto  last  October. 

Mr.  Spremo  is  a  Toronto  Globe  . 

and  Mail  staff  photographer.  Spremo 

This  same  sequence  also  won  award-winning  feature  photog- 
him  the  October  Canadian  Press  rapher  used.  Before  we  got  the 
picture-of-the-month  award.  pictures  and  the  answer  back, 
A  number  of  things  got  us  Mr.  Spremo  had  won  three 

interested  in  seeing  more  of  Mr.  merit  awards  —  two  for  sports 

Spremo’s  work.  The  judges  in  pictures  and  one  for  a  picture 
the  National  Newspaper  Award  story  —  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
contest  said  that  he  might  have  tjjg  Professional  Photographers 
won  the  award  for  any  number  of  Canada  Inc.,  held  in  London, 
of  pictures  he  took  during  the  Ont. 

year.  He  took  the  Canadian  Then  we  received  a  dona 

Press  pictxire-of-the-month  prints  of  his  pictures  and  ft 
award  last  year  in  August,  wasn’t  hard  to  understand  why 
October  and  November  —  the  he>s  sweeping  so  many  awards 
first  time  any  photographer  had  Canada, 
won  three  monthly  awards  in  We  present  on  these  tw) 
one  year.  pages  some  of  the  pictures  with- 

We  contacted  Mr.  Spremo  to  out  comment  or  caption;  th^ 
see  more  of  his  pictures  and  to  need  neither, 
learn  just  what  formula  an  *  *  * 

The  Method 

Mr.  Spremo  uses  a  35  nun 
Pentax  camera  of  his 

shoots  light 

whenever  finds  j 

^  realistk 

He  to  capture  dramatk 

effects  altering 
angle  and  frequently 


camera 

shoots  from  floor  level.  During 
the  1962-63  National  Hockey 
League  season,  he  could  be  seen 
swaying  100  feet  above  the  ice 
on  catwalks  in  Maple  Leaf 
Gardens  as  he  trained  a  tele¬ 
photo  lens  on  the  action  below. 


■  Biog  of  a  Photog 

Mr.  Spremo,  27,  was  bom  ft 
Yugoslavia  and  went  to  the 
Cinematography  School  there, 
graduating  in  1954  as  a  motkn 
picture  cameraman. 

Only  six  of  the  class  of  34 
students  were  able  to  find  jobs 
and  Mr.  Spremo  felt  there  ws« 
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no  future  for  him  behind  the  Mr.  Spremo  held  a  variety  of 
Iron  Curtain.  He  fled,  and  after  jobs  in  Toronto.  He  was  a  de¬ 
spending  two  nights  in  the  Alps,  livery  boy  for  one  photography 
was  rescued  by  Italian  alpinists,  firm  and  a  darkroom  assistant 
He  was  taken  to  a  refugee  for  another.  In  his  spare  time, 
camp  about  60  kilometers  from  he  took  pictures  with  a  used 
Rome  where  he  lived  for  one  press  camera  he  had  purchased 
year.  During  the  last  six  months  in  1959  for  $400. 
there  he  worked  in  a  police  dark-  Mr.  Spremo  photographed 
room  for  600  lira  a  week.  soccer  matches  in  the  evening 

In  1955,  he  sold  some  of  his  and  took  prints  around  to  the 
blood  in  order  to  purchase  a  three  Toronto  newspapers.  He 
train  ticket  for  Paris.  Afraid  he  sold  his  first  picture  to  the  Globe 
would  be  sent  back  to  Italy,  he  and  Mail  in  the  spring  of  1959. 
told  French  authorities  he  had  From  then  on,  he  freelanced 
come  straight  to  France  from  exclusively  for  the  Globe  and 
Yugoslavia.  Mail  in  his  spare  time. 

Unable  to  get  a  job  on  a  . 

Paris  newspaper,  he  worked  for  Assignmeni 

a  year  as  a  street  photographer.  In  May,  1962,  he  left  his  $59- 
then  for  two  more  years  with  a  a-week  darkroom  job  with  a  pho- 
firm  of  commercial  photog-  tography  firm  and  began  free- 
raphers.  lancing  full-time  for  the  Globe 

In  the  fall  of  1957  he  came  and  Mail.  Although  he  started 
to  Toronto.  doing  sports,  he  soon  began  re- 

A  photo  of  a  gymnastic  com-  ceiving  news  assignments  as 
petition  that  he  had  taken  be-  well. 

fore  leaving  Paris  won  him  $10  Mr.  Spremo  joined  the  staff  of 
at  the  1957  Canadian  National  the  Globe  and  Mail  on  Oct.  19, 
Exhibition.  1962,  and  the  next  day  took 

His  first  job  in  Toronto  was  the  pictures  that  won  him  the 
as  a  6-a-day-dish  washer  at  Canadian  Press  monthly  award 
the  Royal  York  Hotel  (the  same  and  later  the  National  News- 
hotel  in  which  he  was  honored  paper  award, 
at  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the  He  mai-ried  the  former  Lud- 
Toronto  Men’s  Press  Club  this  mila  Rachinski  in  Toronto  in 
past  April  20).  1959.  They  have  two  daughters. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Facts  and  Figures 
Help  SeU  Want  Ads 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel, 

ClaHsified  AdvertiHinR  Director,  New  York  PoM 


Do  classified  advertisers  re¬ 
spond  to  facts  and  figrures  de¬ 
veloped  by  research  as  do  their 
big  brothers  —  retail  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers? 

Members  of  the  “Research” 
panel  at  the  recent  ANCAM 
convention  in  Atlanta  agreed 
that  research  can  play  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  developing  more 
want  ads,  but,  as  Lee  Hover, 
Phoenix  (Arizona)  Newspapers, 
put  it,  “The  simple  process  of 
mailing  the  results  of  some  re¬ 
search  project  to  every  real 
estate  agent  in  town  is  not 
going  to  double  your  linage.” 

“The  effective  use  of  re¬ 
search,”  he  said,  “must  be  on 
the  basis  of  it  being  only  one 
of  the  many  important  sales 
tools  in  your  briefcase.  Alone 
and  unexplained  it  is  about  as 
useful  as  his  calling  card. 

“To  be  able  to  prove  certain 
statements  takes  that  portion  of 


a  sales  presentation  out  of  the 
realm  of  personal  opinion,  but 
it  has  a  subtle  and  sure  effect 
on  the  acceptance  of  many  other 
points  that  are  covered  in  the 
discussion.  The  salesman  him¬ 
self  is  strengthened  with  the 
confidence  gained  from  the  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge  that  at  least  a 
part  of  his  presentation  is  not 
just  his  owm  opinion  —  or  the 
opinion  of  his  CAM.  Confidence, 
like  enthusiasm,  is  invaluable 
and  contagious.” 

Two  Examples 

Two  examples  of  how  research 
findings  built  linage  were  given 
by  John  R.  Murrow,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun: 

“Number  one  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  selling  help  ads  into  the 
Baltimore  Market  that  were 
running  in  markets  similar  to 
Baltimore.  For  many  years,  we 
tried  to  solicit  these  ads  by  mail, 
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using  our  market  story  and  cir¬ 
culation  coverage.  In  few  in¬ 
stances  we  made  definite  sales 
by  this  method.  We  decided  on 
the  following  method:  actually 
letting  the  employer  know  how 
many  people  in  the  category  he 
needed  were  available  in  the 
Baltimore  Market.  With  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Employment,  we 
broke  down  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  available  in  the  Baltimore 
Market  in  different  job  classifi¬ 
cations.  (Example:  Accountants 
— 2,868;  Scientists — 2,188,  etc.) 

“With  this  information,  we 
produced  a  mailing  piece.  Using 
out-of-town  papers  for  leads,  we 
clipped  the  prospect  ad  and 
pasted  it  to  the  front  of  the 
mailing  piece.” 

Solve  Second  Problem 

“The  second  problem  we 
solved  was  selling  extra  adver¬ 
tising  on  a  holiday.  In  the  past, 
we  had  success  with  appliance 
dealers  and  some  auto  dealers, 
but  no  great  volume  or  accept¬ 
ance.  We  made  a  sur\’ey  on  the 
working  people  of  Baltimore, 
who  had  Washington’s  Birthday 
off.  This  information  was  made 
into  a  sales  presentation  which 
included  the  people  in  income 
brackets. 

“A  well  planned  sales  drive 
was  put  into  effect  in  all  classi¬ 
fications.  The  results  were  ex¬ 
ceptional,  especially  in  our  Real 
Estate  group  where  we  had 
nev'er  been  able  to  sell  any  extra 
linage  on  a  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day.  We  showed  an  increase  of 
25  columns  over  the  year  be¬ 
fore.” 

*  *  * 

HOUSTON  PROMOTIONS 

Two  promotions  in  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle's  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department  are  effective 
immediately,  H.  W.  Mossberger, 
director  of  advertising,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

Edmund  J.  Greener,  55,  will 
be  manager  of  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  He  has 
been  assistant  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Frank  L.  Tovey,  47,  will  be 
sales  manager  of  the  classified 
advertising  department.  He  has 
been  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Greener,  a  native  of  De¬ 
troit,  has  been  with  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  20  months.  For  34  years  he 
was  advertising  sales  manager 
of  the  Detroit  Times.  He  has 
studied  real  estate  law,  ap¬ 
praisal,  property  management 
and  sales  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Tovey  has  been  with  the 
Chronicle  for  10  years.  He  pre¬ 
viously  worked  for  the  Houston 
Post,  and  for  the  Bartlesville 
(Okla.)  Examiner-Enterprise. 


HOLMES  MOVES  UP 

Los  Angei,es 

Charles  Holmes  has  been 
named  classified  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Los  Anyeles 
Herald-Examiner  by  Publisher 
George  R.  Hearst,  Jr. 

Mr.  Holmes  began  his  car<>er 
on  the  Chicago  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner  and  rose  to  assistant  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  prior 
to  joining  the  San  Francisco 
News  as  classified  advertising 
manager.  He  returned  to  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  as  classified 
division  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  was 
named  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Express  in  1960. 

Mr.  Holmes  succeeds  John  H. 
Salm,  whose  recent  illness 
brought  his  retirement  from  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  after  28 
years  of  service. 

Tour  of  Far  Blast 
Planned  for  Editors 

Bastrop,  La, 

Nathan  Bolton,  publisher  of 
the  Bastrop  Enterprise,  is  or¬ 
ganizing  a  travel  tour  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Far 
East  for  new’spaper  people  next 
January  and  February.  He  re¬ 
ported  this  week  that  30  tenta¬ 
tive  reser\’ations  have  l)een  made 
for  the  48-day  trip  and  he  is 
seeking  30  more. 

Representatives  of  United 
Press  International  are  helping 
to  arrange  interviews  and  meet¬ 
ings  with  government  leaders, 
Mr.  Bolton  said.  The  group  will 
be  known  as  “Newspaper  Ad¬ 
venturers  of  the  South  Pacific.” 
• 

Martinez  Will  Edit 
Inter- American  Weekly 

Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez, 
former  editor  of  El  Pais  of  Ha¬ 
vana,  former  professor  at  the 
Escuela  Nacional  de  Periodistas 
de  Cuba  and  former  president 
of  the  Inter-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  has  announced  plans 
to  edit  a  new  inter-American 
weekly  in  New  York  City. 

The  weekly,  Ahora,  will  be 
prepared  by  free  Cubans  to 
serve  the  democratic  forces  in 
the  Americas  and  will  present 
the  case  of  Cuba  as  the  “Show¬ 
case  of  the  Red  Myth.” 

• 

Joseph  to  Fairchild 

Raphael  Joseph  has  joined  the 
advertising  sales  staff  of  Daily 
News  Record,  it  is  announced  by 
Emery  P.  Laskey,  advertising 
director  of  the  Fairchild  publi¬ 
cation.  For  the  past  eight  and  a 
half  years,  he  was  supervisor 
of  retail  advertising  in  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 
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Penn  Jones 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


years  the  school  superintendent, 
became  his  chief  enemy.  Mr. 
Mills  was  elected  year  after  year 
by  the  seven  school  trustees  who 
in  turn  were  elected  by  general 
vote.  The  editor  backed  oppon¬ 
ents  of  Mr.  Mills  for  trustee 
offices  but  they  always  lost. 

During  the  McCarthy  Era  ac¬ 
cusations  of  “Communist”  and 
“subversive”  swirled  around  the 
editor’s  ears. 

Things  (|uieted  down  some¬ 
what  until  the  rise  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  in  Midlothian.  Its 
members  included  some  promin¬ 
ent  citizens. 

The  school  issue  and  the  Birch 
issue  came  together  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Edgar  Wesley  Seay,  a 
Dallas  insurance  man  who  grew 
up  and  lived  in  Midlothian. 

Mr.  Seay,  a  Birchite,  was  in¬ 
vited  to  speak  before  the  local 
American  Legion  and  later  to 
the  youth  group  of  the  local 
Methodist  Church.  Penn  Jones 
published  notices  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  but  didn’t  cover  them. 

Then  Mr.  Seay  spoke  before 
the  assembly  of  the  high  school 
and  Penn’s  18-year-old  son  was 
in  the  audience.  He  brought  back 
what  Mr.  Seay  had  told  the 
students. 

Penn  Jones  felt  that  the  other 
side  of  the  story  should  be  told 
and  he  asked  Federal  Judge 
Sarah  T.  Hughes,  of  Dallas,  if 
she  was  willing  to  speak  before 
the  student  body  and  take  the 
other  side.  She  agreed  but  only 
if  the  school  would  extend  the 
invitation. 

Mr.  Mills  said  this  invitation 
would  have  to  come  from  Roy 
Irvin,  the  school  principal.  The 
latter  not  only  refused  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Penn  Jones,  he  told 
the  editor  that  Jones  didn’t  have 
the  right  to  even  make  the  re¬ 
quest.  An  argument  followed 
and  it  ended  when  the  220 
pound,  5-10  Irvin  knocked  the 
5-2  Jones  down. 

.Story  of  Fight 

Penn  Jones,  who  wrestled  and 
boxed  as  a  130-pounder  in  the 
National  Guard,  said  he  merely 
tried  to  defend  himself  and 
didn’t  hit  back.  He  went  home 
with  a  bruised  head  and  went 
out  and  played  golf. 

The  front  page  headline  in  the 
Midlothian  Mirror  that  week 
read:  “Roy  Irvin  Whips  Editor 
Jones  in  office  of  Superintend¬ 
ent.” 

Penn  Jones’  next  move  was  to 
check  up  on  Mr.  Seay’s  back¬ 
ground.  He  uncovered  a  front 
page  from  the  Waco  Citizen  and 
a  police  file  that  showed  Mr. 
Seay  had  been  arrested  in  a  raid 


involving  some  questionable 
moral  activities.  Mr.  Seay  had 
I)een  charged  with  vagrancy, 
forfeited  a  $50  bond  and  never 
contested  the  case,  according  to 
Penn  Jones. 

Penn  took  the  Citizen’s  front 
l)age  and  a  photostat  of  the  po¬ 
lice  information  to  Mr.  Mills 
and  Mr.  Irvin.  He  demanded 
that  Mr.  Seay  never  be  allowed 
to  speak  again  before  the  high 
school  students  but  his  request 
was  turned  down. 

The  editor’s  next  move  was 
to  call  Mr.  Seay  into  his  office 
and  confront  him  with  the  in¬ 
formation.  On  March  28,  Mr. 
Seay  showed  up  around  11  a.m. 
saying  he  was  in  a  hurry  l)e- 
cause  he  had  a  noon  appoint¬ 
ment  with  General  Edwin 
Walker.  The  editor  showed  Mr. 
Seay  the  information  he  had 
uncovered  and  told  Mr.  Seay 
never  to  speak  before  the  high 
.school  assembly  again. 

According  to  Penn  Jones,  Mr. 
Seay  swung  at  him.  The  editor 
ducked  and  took  his  glasses  off 
at  the  same  time.  He  plowed 
into  the  6-2,  190-pound  insur¬ 
ance  man  and,  in  Penn’s  words, 
a  “i)retty  good  fight  started.” 

'riirnugli  the  Window 

Seay  and  Jones  went  through 
the  plate  glass  front  door  of  the 
Midlothian-Mirror  and  the  noise 
brought  out  J.  L.  Lyon,  the  shop 
foreman.  According  to  Jones, 
Seay  hurled  an  epithet  at  Lyon 
and  Lyon  landed  a  punch  on 
Seay’s  head.  Jones,  meanwhile, 
dropped  to  his  knees  and  jerked 
Seay’s  legs  out  from  under  him, 
then  leaped  on  top  of  him. 

Jones  was  choking  Seay  when 
the  police  broke  it  up.  Seay 
needed  eight  stitches  in  his  eye. 
Jones’  face  was  scratched. 

Through  the  whole  fight,  Fred 
Hardy,  the  Mirror’s  deaf  mute 
printer,  had  continued  to  set 
type.  He  didn’t  know  there  was 
a  fight  until  Jones  handed  him 
a  note  telling  him  what  hap¬ 
pened. 

The  broken  door  cost  $35  to 
fix.  Around  2  a.m.,  Sunday,  May 
1,  somebody,  who  has  never  been 
caught,  tossed  a  brick  through 
the  door  and  then  threw  a  gal¬ 
lon  can  of  flaming  cleaning  fluid 
through  the  hole.  The  fire  caused 
$7,000  in  damage. 

The  following  Thursday,  Penn 
Jones  ran  this  headline: 

“Front  Door  Broken  in  Fight 
with  Seay; 

Repaired  in  Time  to  Accom¬ 
modate  Arsonists.” 

• 

May  Practice  Law 

Cleveland 

Marcus  Gleisser,  courthouse 
reporter  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  won  a  law  degree 
and  his  certificate  to  practice 
before  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court. 


Last  Issue 
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a  complete  .switch  in  editorial 
policy.  Sex  and  crime  were 
played  down.  Controversy  was 
avoided.  Euphonisms  were  used 
for  those  situations  experienced 
by  male  and  female  people.  If 
the  illustrations  were  of  good- 
looking  women  they  must  be  de¬ 
murely  clad.” 

This  change  was  attributed 
to  Mr.  Hearst,  since  Mr.  Howie 
was  .so  close  to  him  that  he 
named  his  only  son  “William 
Randolph.” 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Hearst  died 
August  14,  1951,  Mr.  Howey 
was  given  a  new  assignment 
(he  died  March  22,  1954)  and 
Kenneth  McCaleb,  who  had  been 
editor  of  the  Sunday  magazine 
of  the  New  York  Mirror,  l)e- 
came  editor  of  the  American 
Weekly.  He  remained  on  the  job 
only  a  short  time  and  was  re- 
nlaced  by  Ernest  V.  Heyn,  who 
had  been  a  trouble  shooter  for 
Macfadden  Publications.  Under 
Mr.  Heyn’s  aegis  the  printing 
imocess  of  the  Weekly  was 
changed  in  1952  from  letter- 
press  to  gra\’ure.  Mr.  Heyn  left 
in  1959  and  now  is  editor-in- 
chief  of  Family  Weekly  and 
Suburbia  Todou. 

Under  Mr.  Heyn  the  Weekly 
published  former  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  “Mr.  Citizen”  in  five  in¬ 
stallments.  Adelle  Fletcher  was 
.sent  to  Paris  and  helped  prepare 
the  Duchess  of  Windsor’s  Cook 
Book,  another  big  boost  for  the 
American  Weekly.  A  series  that 
also  went  over  big  that  Mr. 
Heyn  assembled  was  by  famous 
m"sterv  writers  under  the  title 
“The  True  Mysteries  I  Wish  I 
Had  Written.” 

Mr.  O’Connell,  the  seventh 
editor  since  the  start  of  the 
Weekly  which  began  as  the  Sun¬ 
day  American  Magazine  of  the 
Journal  American,  was  spark¬ 
ing  Cosmopolitan  magazine 
when  he  was  named  to  succeed 
Mr.  Heyn  in  March  1959.  He 
was  Cosmopolitan’s  editor  at  29. 

Reader  Response  Perks  Up 

The  Sunday  magazine’s  pro¬ 
motion  department  began  to 
hum  with  reader  response.  The 
cover  with  a  color  photograph 
of  Jack  and  Jackie  Kennedy  was 
reproduced  and  100,000  copies 
were  purchased  at  $1  each  by 
readers.  Hidden  in  a  story  about 
Danny  Thomas  and  St.  Jude 
was  a  reference  to  a  foundation 
Danny  had  established  to  build 
a  hospital  for  children  suffering 
from  leukemia.  As  a  result, 
about  $250,000  was  contributed, 
and  Danny  credited  it  all  to  the 
American  Weekly. 

On  occasion,  Mr.  O’Connell 


would  devote  the  entire  issue  to 
a  single  story.  Thus  an  issue 
in  1962  was  given  over  to  a  con¬ 
densation  of  the  book,  “Sex  and 
the  Single  Girl.”  Another  copy 
contained  only  the  story  of 
Winston  Churchill,  man  of  the 
century.  Two  weeks  after  Elea¬ 
nor  Roosevelt  died,  the  Weekly 
appeared  with  her  story  com¬ 
plete.  Recent  issues  have  l)een 
devoted  to  round-ups  on  Jack 
Benny  and  Bob  Hope.  There 
have  been  special  theme  issues 
on  beautiful  women,  health  and 
happiness,  education,  love  and 
marriage  and  travel. 

Mr.  O’Connell  reached  out  for 
varied  reader  tastes.  He  paid 
up  to  $1500  for  an  article. 
Among  his  outside  writers  were 
Richard  Gehman,  Joe  McCarthy, 
Maurice  Zolotow,  Eleanor  Har¬ 
ris,  Adela  Rogers  St.  John,  and 
Tom  Fleming. 

A  Brooklyn  boy,  born  Febru¬ 
ary  1921,  Mr.  O’Connell  was  an 
English  major  at  Manhattan 
College.  A  l)ook  publisher  has 
l)een  trying  to  get  him  to  write 
a  lx)ok  about  Ernest  Heming¬ 
way.  Still  under  Hearst  contract, 
Mr.  O’Connell  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  write  it. 

PlanM  to  Wrile  Novel 

But  committed  to  write  a 
novel  is  Charles  Robbins 
(Princeton  ’25),  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Weekly.  He  plans  to 
hole  up  in  his  summer  home  at 
Schodack,  N.  Y.  to  do  it.  His 
“Nickel  Under  Your  Foot”  was 
published  by  Lippincott.  Mr. 
Robbins  once  left  the  Weekly  to 
be  associate  editor  of  Coronet. 
Mr.  Heyn  brought  him  back  to 
the  Weekly. 

At  the  end,  the  Weekly  had 
no  girl  writer  on  its  staff.  One 
who  had  joined  the  staff  earlier 
this  year  left  before  the  death 
notice  and  is  now  with  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post.  Her  name  is 
Linda  Grant.  She  got  her  chance 
for  identification  with  American 
Weekly  history  when  Charles 
Lipscomb,  assistant  copy  editor, 
became  ill.  Mr.  Lipscomb  is 
being  retired  on  a  pension. 

• 

Washington  Post 
Wins  Gold  Gavel 

Winner  of  the  silver  gavel  for 
the  third  time,  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  will  receive  the 
American  Bar  Association’s  gold 
gavel  award  this  year  for  arti¬ 
cles  contributing  to  public  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  American 
system  of  law  and  justice. 

The  awards,  to  be  made  in 
Chicago  Aug.  15,  will  include 
silver  gavels  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  The  Chicago  dailies  were 
cited  for  their  efforts  in  a  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  to  amend  the 
judicial  system  in  Illinois. 
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Harry  Grant  Dies,  81; 
Fostered  Stock  Plan 


Milwaukee 

Harry  Johnston  Grant,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  l>oard  of  the  Journal 
Company,  died  July  12  after 
an  illness  of  several  months.  He 
was  81. 

Mr.  Grant  was  associated 
with  the  Journal  Company, 
which  publishes  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  the  Milivaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  operates  radio  and 
television  stations  WTMJ  and 
WTMJ-TV,  since  1916  when  he 
joined  the  firm  as  business  and 
advertising  manager. 

He  built  his  reputation  and 
that  of  the  Journal  Company 
on  the  philosophy  that  freedom 
of  the  press  means  constant 
vigilance,  honesty  and  devotion 
to  duty.  The  standard  he  set 
during  his  47  years  with  the 
Journal,  and  which  he  insisted 
must  be  preserved,  called  for 
rugged  individualism  and  free¬ 
dom  for  the  company’s  news¬ 
papers. 

Three  years  after  joining  the 
Journal,  Mr.  Grant  was  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Journal  Company  and  a  dii'cc- 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  became  president  and 
editor  in  1935  following  the 
death  of  Lucius  W.  Nieman, 
founder  and  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Employe  Ownersliip 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Nieman’s 
death,  Mr.  Grant  was  able  to 
put  into  effect  an  idea  he  de¬ 
veloped  in  1919:  extending  the 
benefits  of  ownership  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  fulltime,  permanent  em¬ 
ployes.  The  Journal  Employes’ 
Stock  Trust  Agreement,  called 
the  Unitholders’  plan  and  under 
which  ownership  of  the  company 
is  vested  in  its  employes,  has  a 
two  fold  purpose: 


•  To  insure  employes  against 
outside  infringement  on  freedom 
and  independence  in  news  and 
editorial  content;  and 

•  To  assui-e  the  community 
that  the  Journal  will  defer  to 
no  interest  but  the  public  wel¬ 
fare. 

Under  the  agreement,  em¬ 
ployes  purchase  units  in  capital 
stock  of  the  Journal  Company, 
the  units  having  all  of  the  vot¬ 
ing  rights  of  the  common  stock 
they  represent.  At  the  present 
time,  the  employes’  trust  is  the 
registered  owner  of  75%  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  Journal 
Company. 

When  the  plan  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Grant,  leaders  in  many 
other  fields  advised  against  the 
policy,  forecasting  that  employe 
ownership  was  doomed  to  fail¬ 
ure.  Mr.  Grant  persisted  and, 
despite  a  protracted  series  of 
legal  challenges,  succeeded  in 
effectuating  the  program. 

Since  1937  he  has  been  hon¬ 
ored  by  numerous  institutions 
and  organizations,  which  cited 
his  foi-esight  in  establishing  the 
system. 

Honored  by  Union 

He  received  many  other  hon¬ 
ors  and  citations,  but  perhaps 
the  one  most  cherished  was  an 
honorary  life  membership  card 
presented  to  him  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants  Union  of  North 
America  in  1944. 

The  union,  while  pointing  out 
that  Mr.  Grant’s  contributions 
to  journalism  were  “many  and 
meritorious,’’  cited  particularly 
his  leadership  .  .  .  “which  has 
brought  into  existence  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  Employes’  pen¬ 
sion  fund.’’  It  termed  the  ar¬ 
rangement  “unique  in  its  gen¬ 
erosity’’  and  said,  “it  establishes 
a  challenging  precedent  for  all 
of  those  who  hold  managerial 
positions  with  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines  and  printing  offices.’’ 

Born  Sept.  15,  1881,  in  Chilli- 
cothe.  Mo.,  Harry  Johnston 
Grant  left  high  school  at  the 
end  of  his  freshman  year  to  get 
a  job  following  the  death  of  his 
father.  For  six  years  he  helped 
support  his  mother  with  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  railroad  and  meat 
packing  jobs,  always  planning 
to  resume  his  education.  Twice 
he  enrolled  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  as  a  special  student,  but 
lacking  funds,  had  to  drop  out 
and  get  a  job. 

A  job  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
an  advertising  firm  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  business  directories. 


led  an  Ayer  client,  the  Rub- 
berset  Brush  Co.,  to  hire  him  as 
its  British  representative.  In 
England,  he  met  Miss  Dorothy 
Glyde  Cook  of  Pittsburgh,  whom 
he  married  in  1910.  She  died  13 
years  later. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage, 
Mr.  Grant  was  instrumental  in 
interesting  New  York  business¬ 
men  in  developing  the  rayon  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  country.  The 
American  Viscos  Co.  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  with 
Mr.  Grant  as  manager. 


.''hurl  Kelirenient 


Two  years  later  his  wealthy 
in-laws  persuaded  him  to  i-etire 
and  return  to  England,  but  Mr. 
Grant’s  vitality  soon  drove  him 
back  to  New  York,  where  he 
joined  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc., 
which  .sells  national  advertising 
to  newspapers.  Soon  he  was  a 
vicepresident  of  the  firm,  in 
charge  of  its  Chicago  office. 

Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Nieman 
became  well  acquainted  and,  in 
1916,  when  the  Journal’s  ad 
manager  retired,  Mr.  Grant  was 
offered  the  job.  He  accepted 
and  began  his  47  year  career 
with  the  Journal  Company. 

Mr.  Grant  was  a  director  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  1940  and 
1941,  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation;  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors;  the  Har¬ 
vard  and  Lotos  Clubs  of  New 
York;  of  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington,  and  of  the 
Surf  club  in  Miami  Beach, 
where  he  lived  six  months  of 
the  year  on  his  71  foot  yacht. 
High  Tide. 

In  1937,  Mr.  Grant  gave  up 
his  posts  as  president  and  edi¬ 
tor,  convinced  that  others  on  the 
Journal  Company’s  management 
team,  brought  up  through  the 
ranks,  should  and  could  assume 
the  divergent  burdens.  He  was 
made  chairman  of  the  board  at 
that  time. 


John  Owen  King,  69; 
Ludlow  Co.  Officer 


John  Owen  King,  69,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales,  and 
a  director  of  Ludlow  Typograph 
Company,  died  July  11,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival 
there  to  represent  the  Company 
at  the  Graphic  Arts  Exposition. 

After  attending  Northwestern 
University,  Mr.  King  began  his 
career  as  a  reporter  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Examiner  in  1914.  He 
serv’ed  with  the  American  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Forces  in  France 
during  World  War  1.  He  joined 
the  Ludlow  Typograph  Com¬ 
pany  in  May,  1919. 


Sidney  W.  Winslow  Jr. 
Of  Boston  H-T  Dies 


Boston 

Sidney  W.  Winslow  Jr.,  83, 
chairman  of  the  lioard  of  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corpo¬ 
ration,  died  July  14.  He  had 
been  associated  with  the  pub¬ 
lishing  and  broadcasting  com¬ 
pany  since  1917  and  was  its 
president  prior  to  1960. 

Mr.  Winslow  also  was  a  for¬ 
mer  chairman  of  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Corporation 
which  was  founded  by  his  fa¬ 
ther. 


Sports  Writer  Dies 


San,  Francisco 
William  B.  Anderson,  45,  San 
Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin, 
died  in  a  Golden  Gate  Bridge 
leap  July  8.  Mr.  Anderson  had 
been  on  the  sports  desk  of  the 
NCB  and  the  News  since  1944. 
In  Navy  service  during  World 
War  II,  he  served  aboard  a  car¬ 
rier  that  was  sunk  in  the  Battle 
of  Midway. 


T.  Garwood  Gilbert,  56,  for¬ 
mer  circulation  manager,  James- 
tovon  (N.  Y.)  Post-Journal; 

vicepresident,  Hickey  -  Mitchell 
Co.;  July  13. 


Kenneth  A.  MacGillivray, 
55,  public  relations  director  for 
Chrysler  of  Canada  Corpora¬ 
tion;  June  19. 


Harold  T.  Layman  Jr.,  48,  on 
Associated  Press  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Bureau  staff  for  past  20 
years;  July  12. 


John  D.  Keyes,  55,  with  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  and 
the  San  Francisco  News  Call 
Bulletin;  June  7. 


Samuel  A.  Benyas,  61,  a 
police  reporter  and  rewriteman 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal  for 
nearly  39  years;  July  11. 


JuN  Fujita,  75,  newspaper 
photographer  who  covered  the 
St.  Valentine’s  Day  massacre 
and  the  capsizing  of  the  steamer 
Eastland  and  who  worked  for 
the  old  Chicago  Evening  Post; 
July  12. 


Charles  Harden  Mebane,  67, 
publisher  and  co-editor  of  the 
Observer  -  News  -  Enterprise, 
Newton  (N.  C.) ;  July  11. 


James  D.  Meredith,  84,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Union  from  1921  to  1925;  July 
14. 


Danies.  F.  X.  Mulvby,  60,  for¬ 
mer  sports  editor  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Evening  Regis¬ 
ter;  July  10. 


Allen  Jambs  Brigham,  67, 
retired  publisher  of  the  Alpena 
(S.  D.)  Journal;  July  4. 
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.VNNOUNCT.MFA’TS 

NEW.SPAPF.R  SERVKT.S 

Newspapers  Wanted 

Press  Engineers 

ANNOlJN(a:iVIENTS 
^fifspaper  ttrakertt 


Negotiations  For  The  Sale 
and  Purchase  of  ...  . 

THE  FLORENCE  TIMES 
TRI-CITIES  DAILY 


THE  STANDARDS  TIMES 

Florence,  Sheffield, 

Tuscumbia,  Muscle  Shoals 

ALABAMA 

were  conducted  by 

BILL  MATTHEW 

Newspaper  Broker 
1409  23rd  Court 
Panama  City  Florida 


Buyers  and  sellers  inquiries 
are  invited  regarding  other 
excellent  daily  and  weekly 
properties  in  the  South  and 
Southeast. 

Complete  confidence  assured 

Phone  763-1963 
Day  or  Night 


irs  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality 
ud  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why 
*•  insist  on  personal  contact  sellinK- 
LEN  FEIUHNEK  AGENCY 
P-0.  Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michinan 

HAY  BROTHEIRS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

DIAL,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buyinj?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  DIAL  I 


eWspa^f  Akidience 


announ<i:ments 

Nt'Kspaper  Hroker» 

j  CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
1  Daily  NEW.SPAPERS  Weekly 

in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

I  20(K)  Ilorida  Avenue.  N.W. 

Washington  9,  D.C. 

DBkratur  2-2311 

!  A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  'hunting' 

.  costs,  guides  on  maximum  tax  ad- 
vantages  and  counsels  toward  success¬ 
ful  operations.  Newspni)er  Service 
Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12423,  Pana¬ 
ma.  City,  Fla. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 

'  Upland  California 

‘  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties. 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 

!  Newspaperg  For  Sale 

I  CALIF.  RURAL  EXCLUSIVE  WEEK¬ 
LY.  Above-average  plant.  $96,000  groaa, 
$26,000  down.  Steady  growth  for  at 
leaat  10  years  makes  this  isolated 
i  property  tops  capital  gainswise.  Joseph 
I  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234 
I  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

'  CREAM-OF-THE-CROP  WEEKUES; 

Colo.  $116M-$90M-$70M;  New  Eng. 
'  $t25M:  Ind.  $235M;  Minn.  $70M-$6.5M; 

Wash.  $120M.  Others:  M.  R.  Krehbiel, 
I  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 


TWO  PARTNERS  —  newsman,  busi¬ 
ness-adman  —  want  to  buy  small  daily, 
midwest,  northwest.  Cash  i>urchase. 
Age  in  late  thirties.  Professional 
newspapermen.  Box  67,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


NEWSP.VfEK  SEKVICES 
Job  Printing 

Puiuii^NG'^FACiL^ 

Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  NYC:  will  divide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Pitts. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  &  white  newspaper  composition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Area  Code  212,  LO  3-6.'i63,  or  write 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRINCr-TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
.">6-59  Fourth  Street 
Brookl.vn  31,  New  York 
JAcksnn  2-6105 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 


•  Dismantling 

•  Moving 

•  Storage 


•  Repairing 

•  Trucking 

•  Erecting 


L.  I,  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  INC. 

5002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone  744-3295 

Contact:  Gary  Griffin  or  Bill  Davis 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  •  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdaie  1-6863 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 


=  Address. 


FLORIDA  —  County  seat,  $66,000;  ^ 

Suburban.  $38,000;  Central  offset  = 
plant,  $110,000.  L.  P.  Likely,  P.  O.  Box  3 
431,  St.  Petersburg.  = 


=  Classification. 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
wdled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
-'‘ervics.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

I  DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
I  ^thwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Hesa.  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

demand  for  papers  is  great. 

"®w  is  the  time  to  sell.  Perhaps  you 
listerl  with  others ;  it  makes  no 
•l.nerence  —  list  with  us.  We  give 
j  Quick  action ;  we  have  a  number  of 
;  buyers.  Dixie  Newspaiiers,  Brokers, 
Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama. 


MOUNTAIN  STATE  6-DAY  DAILY.  1 
with  gross  of  $90,000,  including  build-  s 
ing  valued  at  $80,000,  all  for  $100,000.  s 
Half  cash  desired.  County  seat  and  g 
I  college  city.  No  opposition  and  no  job  S 
I  department.  Sickness  is  cause  of  sale.  |  ( 
I  Good  buy.  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  721  E.  g 
j  Main  St.,  Ventura,  Calif.  |  g 

I  SO.  CALIF.  SEMI-WEEKLY,  Fast-  g 
growing  suburban  city,  good  plant,  s 
j  oiierating  profit  $70,000  including  serv-  i  g 
j  ices  of  owner.  $116,000  down,  good  I  = 
I  terms.  Gross  is  over  half  million.  J.  A.  2 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  ^ 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  California.  i  g 

DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  newspapers  = 

1  THROUGHOUT  the  United  States.  Our  a 
:  activity  and  national  scope  permits  us  ^ 
[  to  offer  newspapers  in  every  part  of  a 
!  the  country.  ;  = 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES  H 
6881  Hollywood  Blvd.  y 

I  Los  Angeles  28,  California  g 

j  TOP  QUALITY  SEMI-WEEKLY  ex-  {  i 
I  elusive  in  5000  pop  town ;  only  paper  j  g 
in  county  with  total  retail  sales  at  y 
$20,000,000.  Gross  about  $160,000.  Off-  g 
set.  Price  $165,000.  Write:  Harris  Ells-  g 
worth.  Licensed  Broker,  Box  509,  ^  g 
Roseburg.  Oregon.  g 

!  FOR  SALE  —  BY  OWNER,  suburban  ;  1 
I  weekly,  paid  circulat'on.  Zone  5.  Un-  i  = 

!  limited  potential.  Box  96,  Editor  &  ;  g 
I  Publ.sher.  !  g 

Business  Opportunities  t  g 


OWNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITY 
AVAILABLE  in  rapidly-growing  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  photo  offset  newspaper 
chain.  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area,  to  man 
with  experience  and  ability  for  suc¬ 
cessfully  taking  over  complete  man¬ 
agement  from  owner  who  must  devote 
attention  to  other  enterprises.  Five- 
figure  salary  -|-  profit-sharing.  Send 
resume  to  Box  126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


B  Q  Attign  a  box  numbor  and  mail  my  ropliot  daily.  g 

I  To  Run: . Times  . 'HU  Forbidden  i 

1  Mail  to:  B 

1  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York.  New  York,  10022  9 
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ipment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Componinp  Room 

Materials  For  Sale 

Presses  &  Machinery  I 

Presses  &  Machinery  j 

$10,000  TAKES  ALL! 

22  COMPLETE  FONTS 
OF  FOTOSETTER 
MATRICES; 

MAGAZINES.  RACKS. 
ETC. 

8POINT 

1 —  Futura  Bold 

♦1 — Futura  Medium  Condensed 
12-POINT 

♦2 — Futura  Metlium 
♦2 — Futura  Bold 

2 —  Futura  Book 

1 — Futura  Medium  Italic 
1 — Futura  Bold  Italic 
*1 — Futura  Bold  Condense<l 
1 — Futura  Extra  Bold 
★I — Futura  Extra  Bold  Condensed 
1 — Cairo  Light 
*1 — Cairo  Bold 
★  I — Caslon 
1 — Caslon  Italic 
At — Caslon  Bold 
1— Chelt  Bold 
1 — Chelt  Bold  Italic 
★1 — Chelt  Bold  Condensed 
1 — Chelt  Bold  Condensed  Italic 

ttFonts  noted  include  18-point  Market 
Fifrures. 

12  Magazines,  2  Magazine  Racks,  12  & 
4;  Wash  Pan,  Stick  and  Lock.  Most 
Fonts  6/8-3/8-1/8-1/4-1/2-1/3-2/3-3/4. 
Also  Bullets,  Boxes,  Stars,  Check  Marks, 
Per  Cents,  Shillings. 

Brand  new  condition.  Original  cost  over 
$20,000.  _ 

C.  S.  WHYTE,  Production  Manager 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
300  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ONE  MONOTYPE  CASTER,  Model 
#11718,  Nolan  Remelter — 1  ton  ca¬ 
pacity,  3  years  old,  8  air  cooled  pig 
molds,  ^th  in  excellent  condition. 
LINOTYPE  MACHINE  —  Model  14 
#41699.  3  full  magazines — 1  side.  Mohr 
saw.  Hi-dro  quadder.  3  U.A.  molds. 
Emerson  motors,  220V,  3  ph.,  electric 
pot,  blower,  Margacb  Feeder,  Good  con¬ 
dition. 

LINOTYPE  MACHINE  —  Model  14 
#36101.  3  full  magazines — 1  side.  Mohr 
saw.  3  U.A.  molds,  V-belt  drive,  220V, 
3  ph,  Maivsch  Feeder,  small  base.  Con¬ 
dition  fair, 

REBUILT  LINOTYPE  MACHINE 
Model  8  TTS— Ser.  No.  44660.  220  elec, 
pot.  Motor  1  ph.  220/116.  V-belt  drive. 
2  magazines.  Fairchild  Unit.  4  molds. 
Condition  good. 

Contact  Paul  L.  Pratt,  The  Berkshire 
Eagle.  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Hillcrest  7-7311. 

MODER.  33  LINOTYPE  RANGE- 
MASTER.  Serial  No.  69,260,  2/90  A 
2/72  WIDE  Magazines,  6  Molds.  Quad¬ 
der,  Mohr  Saw.  Mold  Blower,  Electric 
Pot,  Metal  Feeder. 

MODEL  30  LINOTYPE  Mixer,  Serial 
No.  66,829.  4/90  &  4/34,  6-molda.  6 
fonts  mats,  Quadder.  Mohr  Saw,  Elec¬ 
tric  pot.  Metal  Feeder;  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  available  June  1st. 

HOE  MONARCH  #  2  MAT  ROLLEH 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  Bast  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

NEED  FLOOR  SPACE?  Re«luce  make¬ 
up  area  one-eighth  with  j.m.  Space- 
maker  Newspai>er  Turtles.  20-22"  cast 
iron  tops,  welded  steel  frames,  5" 
easy-rolling  casters.  Only  $98.  Less 
with  trade  in.  Jack  Moore  Newspaper 
Production  Outfitter,  360  Eastland 
Road,  Berea,  Ohio. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8*  or  14'  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12266.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Print-N-E5tch  Engraver — The  simplest 
and  fastest  process  for  making  zinc 
engravings — 20  minutes  or  less.  En¬ 
large  or  reduce  from  Polaroid  prints. 
No  engraving  experience  necessary. 
The  cost  of  making  a  zinc  cut,  con¬ 
sidering  our  presensitized  zinc  plate, 
film  and  chemicals  is  less  than  3c  per 
square  inch.  Pre-sensitized  zinc  plates 
for  all  engraving  plants.  If  you  have  a 
complete  engraving  plant  you  are 
invited  to  try  our  Presensitized  zinc 
plates  which  are  not  effected  by 
HUMIDITY  and  have  a  long  shelf 
life.  DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED. 
Print-N-Etch,  623  Cedar  Avenue.  Min¬ 
neapolis  4,  Minn.  Attn :  Dept.  EP. 

PresseK  &  Machinery 

DUPLEX  PRESS 

21 '-j*  cut-olf,  four  printing  units,  one 
color  couple  unit,  balloon  formers  and 
twin  folders.  A.C.  100  and  126  H.P. 
drive  with  all  collateral  controls.  Prime 
mechanical  condition  for  graiie-A  pro¬ 
duction.  Pony  Autoplate.  Hoe  mai>e 
mat  roller.  Sta-Hi  and  curved  plate 
router  include<l.  A.  C.  motors. 

TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS.  INC. 
3312  N.  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago 
Phone:  Buckingham  1-4330 


SCOTT  PRESS- 


3  L'NTTS  —  DOUBLE  FOLDER  — 
BALLOON  FORMER  COLOR  CYL¬ 
INDER  and  REVERSE  -  SCOTT  3- 
ARM  REELS  and  JONES  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  TENSIONS  —  AC  125  HP  2 
MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVE. 

These  are  steel  cylinder,  roller  liearing 
units  installetl  new  in  1938  and  have 
heavy  duty  3  to  2  double  foliler.  May 
lie  in8|>ected  in  oiieration  on  s|)ot  or 
full  color  work  and  can  be  immediately 
-available. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

r»(»  East  42ml  St.,  N.Y,  17  OXfonl  7-4590 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders,  22%* 
cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3  color 
humps,  6  seta  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels.  Cline 
tensions.  2  C-H  conve.vors.  AvsdsWe  on 
or  about  September  Irt.  Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  EquipmetU  Dealers" 
111(4  Saticoy  St..  Sun  Valley*  Calif. 


6-UNIT  GOSS  UNIVERSAL 

48  page  capacity,  1  color  cylinder. 
Floor  level  operation  with  end-roll 
stands.  Initial  installation  5  units  Jan¬ 
uary  1951.  6th  unit  and  color  cylinder 
installed  late  1956.  Maximum  speed 
40,000  IPH.  GE  press  control.  100  hp 
motor.  22%"  cutoff.  Available  early 
fall.  1964.  West  Coast  daily.  Box  27. 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

HOE  4-COLOR  WEIB  perfecting  offset 
press,  23-9/16'  cutoff,  will  run  16  page 
full  size  newspaper  or  32  page  tabloid 
with  4  colors  each  page,  ^aptable  to 
64  pp.  all  black,  flying  paster,  twin 
folders,  electronically  controlled  regi¬ 
ster,  camera,  platemaking  and  all 
necessary  equipment,  will  sell  or  con¬ 
sider  lease  to  responsible  party.  News¬ 
paper  Publishers,  Inc.,  21  N.  Main. 
East  St.  Louis,  III.  Bridge  1-14.80. 

6  scon  PRESS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  23-9/16"  cut-off 

6  SOSS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders.  22% "  cut-off 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise.  Idaho  j 

HOE  OFFSET  ROTARY  WEB  PRESS. 

4  units,  16  full  newspaper  pages  to 
each  unit,  twin  folders,  automatic 
paster  rollstand.  Press,  21  N,  Main,  . 
East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


3  GOSS  I 
ANTI-FRICTION 
PRESSES— 23-9/16" 

4  UNITS— 6  UNITS— 7  UNITS 

Elach  Press  fully  equipped  with  Full 
Color  Facilities  —  Double  Folder  with 
Double  Balloon  Formers  and  C-H  Con¬ 
veyor  —  Cline-Westinghouse  Unitype 
Drives  —  Cline  Reels  and  Tensions  (No 
pasters)  —  Web  Break  Detector  and 
Sheet  Severing  Device  —  etc. 

★  ★  ★ 

These  are  High  Si>eed.  Ix)w  Con¬ 
structed,  Anti-friction  Units  geared  for 
60,(100  iier  hour,  with  Heavy  Duty 
Foblers  capable  of  handling  up  to  112 
pages,  an<l  can  print  siiot  as  well  as 
full  ROP  Color  without  sacrificing  page 
caiiacity. 

★  ★  ★ 

Availahlf  Spring  1964  and  can  be  in- 
iperlfd  in  operation  by  appointment. 
Priced  Sensibly. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  ! 


COLOR  HUMP  UNIT 

for  Hoe  ‘‘Simplex’*  Press 
22% "  cutoff 

COLOR  HUMP  UNITS 

for  Goss  Arch-ty|)e-Unit,  Hoe  Unit  or 
Duplex  Semi-cylindrical  presses,  22%" 
liage  cutoff.  Goss  Arch-type-Unit  press 
23A"  cutoff.  Write  for  Particulars. 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
SERVICES.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  1144 — Sta.  A.  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


GOSS  PRESS 
Double  Octuple 
Anti-Friction  Model 
Full  ROP  COLOR 

8  Roller  Bearing  Units 
2  Single.  2  Double  Reverse 
2  Colortrol  Half  Decks 

1  Color  Arrangement 

2  Plate  &  1  Blanket  Cyl. 

2  Double  Folders  22%" 

3-96  &  1-112  page  folders 
Balloon  Former-Bay  Window 

8  Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters 
2  200  HP  AC  Motor  Drives 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

Exclusive 

Sales  Representatives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.Y 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kanssi  City  8,  Mo 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR"s~ 

20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo,  Equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4W 

Stereotype 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT— Used  standsif 
Pony  Auto  Plate,  excellent  conditka. 
vacuum,  pneumatic  pump  22%"  cutot 
7/16"  plate;  also  6-ton  furnace  cow 
plete  with  elements.  Reasonable.  Boi 
1842,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

ONE  WOOD  PRE-REGISTERING  ttt 
sion  plate  automiller  equipped  to; 
double  pages  and  color  plates  wit) 
electric  eye  control.  Pockets  renteni 
on  3%".  Priced  for  quick  sale  I  Bm 
28,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

If  anteil  to  Bur 


.'!2-PA(jE  TUBULAR  double  width,  plete  with  elements.  Reasonable.  B 
double  folder.  >2%  cut-off;  now  run-  1842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ning:  $9(iO.(Ht  iwr  i>age  or  l>est  offer.  |  _  _  .  _ 

MACEY-STITCH-A-KOLD,  mmlel  700,  qNE  WOOD  PRE-REGISTERING  U 
sheet  size  up  to  11'^  x  li’/j  —  now  giQ„  plate  automiller  equipp^  I 
production,  double  pages  and  color  plates  w 
>r.  electric  eye  control.  Pockets  centei 
DUTY  mat  on  3%".  Priced  for  quick  salel  B 
ROLLER  —  $2.^()0  --  or  l«st  offer.  28,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

All  Items  subiect  to  prior  sale. 

Paul  lannuzzi,  Gen.  Mgr.,  '  T"  — 

RAISONS  PUBLICATIONS  LIMITED  If  an tetl  to  Buy 

14  Bentworth  Ave.,  — — - - - - - - - 

Toronto  19.  Canada 

-  ;  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

COMPLETE  PI^NTS 

HIGiH  HOF  kolleijs 

nion  orccu  nwc  stereo  equipment 

DOUBLE  FOLDER  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE 

2.3-9/16"  cut-off.  serial  #  2916,  age  !  East  42nd  St..  N.Y,  17  OXlord  7-41 

1940.  rate<l  52.000  i)er  hour*  up  to  96  _ 

riaices.  with  heavy  duty  conveyom.  -  ^  ,  “T  , 

Availakle  immadiatelv  localAfl  In  !  Linotypes — lntertyi>e8 — Ludlowt 

Mlam"  Fla.  PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVE 


Linotypes — Intertyiies — Ludlowt 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  7 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  |  used  plate  router  for  a  22%’ 

60  East  42nd  .St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  cutoff,  7/16  plate.  Used  Capco  coloi 
- - -  '  fountains,  News-Herald,  P.O.  Box  SSI 

HOE  PRESSES  :  _ 

%  Units  vertical  and  3  Units  arch  PLATE  FINISHING  MACHINE  i« 
desi^.  .8-9/16  cut-off.  Equipiied  with  good  condition  for  8-col.,  11-em  tuboltf 
6  folders  in  24  unit  line  and  one  folder  „ress  use.  Write  full  details,  Inclodisj 
in  9  unit  line.  Priced  at  $1500.  per  p^jce.  to  Niles  Daily  Star.  Niles,  Mick 

unit  &  per  folder,  these  presses  are  in  _ 

good  condition.  Available  fall,  1963.  -  ~ 

Your  inspection  invited  to  view  equip-  HELP  W.\NTED 

ment  in  operation.  Box  1946,  Editor  &  _ _ — ^ ' 

Publisher.  4-,-. 


price,  to  Niles  Daily  Star,  Niles,  Mick 


HELP  W.VNTED 


COLE  FOLDERS 


JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR  for  ush 


Quarter.  Eighth.  Double,  Parallel  and  versity  in  Zone  2.  Send  resume, 


ComhinationB.  Portable  or  Btationary 
for  all  mtary 

i  growing  zone  2  COLLEGE  sc* 
1637  W,  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla  ,  young  newsman,  age  25-28,  with  lA 
Call ;  CE  6-8R4I  l  years’  exiierience  for  No.  2  spot  on  a; 

panding  PR  staff.  Emphasis  on  gow 
PRESS,  Columbian-Duplex,  S-page,  web  |  news  and  feature  writing.  Must  » 
fed.  2,009  iier  hour,  with  motor,  I  self-starter  who  can  assume  wicle  rsnl* 
rollers,  chases,  switches.  Can  be  re-  of  resixmsibility  with  limited  direetkA 
moved  without  dismantling.  $3,100.  Degree  requireil.  Box  102,  Editor  ■ 
Argus-Champion,  Newport,  N.  H.  '  Publisher. 
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salary  requirement  to  Box  26,  Edit* 
&  Publisher. 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


.idminiglratire 

SMALL  BUT  WELL-ESTABUSHED 
Southwest  daily  offers  an  opportunity 
for  an  experienced  operator  who  baa 
established  a  succesful  record  as  a 
bosiness-advertisinK  manager  and  who 
has  capital  with  which  to  become  a 
partner  after  qualifying  on  this  prop¬ 
erty.  All  replies  treated  in  confidence. 
W  11,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 
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Top-Flight 

PRODUCTION 

EXECUTIVE 


Experienced  ail  phases  daily  newspaper 
production.  Engineering  degree  or  equiv¬ 
alent  required.  Management  orientation 
and  inclination.  Abie  to  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  broad  production  opera¬ 
tion,  inciuding  planning,  purchasing 
and  personnel  in  addition  to  ordinary 
operational  requirements. 

Good  salary  at  once  plus  full  status  as 
a  major  staff  executive  in  our  organi¬ 
sation. 

Complete  details  please. 

Box  1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAN-WIFE  TEAM  who  can  stand  the 
challenge  of  complete  management  of 
competition  weekly  newspaiier  in  Zone 
4.  All  duties  except  mechanical  are 
necessary  in  this  small  chain  oiieration. 
Must  sell,  write,  think,  dig.  sell,  and 
love  weekly  journalism.  State  all  back¬ 
ground  and  salary  reciuirements.  first 
letter.  Ownershiii  in  paiier  iwssible  for 
right  team.  Box  99.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  ADVERTISING  MAN  who  can 
build  volume  on  i>resently  successful 
small  city  daily.  Right  man  would  he 
general  manager  within  5  years.  Good 
paper,  good  staff,  but  no  young  man  to 
take  over  present  publisher's  cluties. 
Not  interested  in  man  looking  for  a 
job.  Are  interested  in  man  looking  for 
a  future.  Can  wait  until  right  man  is 
available.  Box  104.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonists 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  Florida  paper.  Must  be  able 
to  do  iiersonalities,  work  up  gags  and 
good  sense  of  humor.  Draft  exempt  or 
military  service  completed.  Submit  full 
background,  references,  samples.  Box 
108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

“PHONE  ROOM”  SUPERVISOR 
Immediate  opening  with  one  of  the 
Leading  MEIS  (Zone  6)  Gulf-South 
NewsiMtiiers ;  ABC  city  zone  iwpulation 
in  excess  220, UOO.  The  i>erBon  we  de¬ 
sire  may  be  presently  employed,  but 
is  interested  in  a  change  with  a  future. 
Must  have  a  general  l>ackground  in 
Classified  Advertising  “Phone  Room” 
work,  a  tot>-notch  producer  and  l«  able 
to  sui>ervise  staff  of  10  or  more.  Our 
phone-room  layout  facilities  are  among 
the  most  modern  and  finest.  Write 
giving  complete  resume  age.  marital 
status.  em|>loyment  record,  references; 
salary  exiiect^.  Enclose  snaiKshot.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  111,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Position  otien  for  AGGRESSIVE 
CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER,  able 
to  train,  supervise  and  generate  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  sales  force.  Coi>ywriting 
and  layout  exi>erience  essential.  Salary 
commensurate  with  <iualification8.  Send 
complete  resume  and  photograph  to 
bVe*!  Dunster,  CAM,  Oakland  Tribune. 
P.O.  Box  309,  Oakland,  California 
94604. 

Display  Advertising 

EXPANDING  SALES  STAFF:  Need 
experienced  man  who  can  sell,  and  is 
strong  in  copy  and  layout.  Excellent 
salary  with  bonus  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  complete  resume  to:  John  Corbett, 
Retail  Advertising  Mana^r,  The  Gary 
Post-Tribune,  Gary,  Indiana. 


200  PAGES  TO  BE  SOLD  in  special 
edition.  State-wide  Anniversary- World’s 
Fair  Number  combined.  Give  your 
record,  references,  when  available.  Box 
76,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


ADViniTISING  SALESMEN  —  retail 
and  classified  —  for  daily  newspai)ers 
in  E&P  Zones  6,  7  and  8.  Send  com¬ 
plete  typewritten  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Inland  Daily  Press  Ass’n., 
7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago-3,  III.  No 
charges. 


CAN  YOU  SBa,L  RADIO?  Newspaper 
classified?  Display?  Good  openings. 
Permanent.  All  benefits.  Box  50,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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Circulation 

$12,000  IP  YOU  CAN  DOUBLE  our 
circulation,  ABC.  Here’s  real  oppor¬ 
tunity!  Box  66,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HRCULATION  MANAGER  N.W.  Ohio 
daily.  Must  be  strong  on  promotion, 
alert  and  be  a  go-getter.  Send  resume, 
expectations  etc.,  to  Box  71,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 
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WO  TOP-FLIGHT  SUPERVISORS. 
Big  money  for  men  with  biflr  know* 
how  and  results.  All  fringe  benefits 
including  retirement  paid.  Give  your 
record.  Box  42,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


THE  TOLEDO  BLADE  NEEDS 
AN  EXPERIENCED  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

Only  rarely  does  The  Blade  go  outside 
its  own  staff  for  a  sales  replacement. 
However,  a  key  otiening  has  occurred, 
and  another  experienced  salesman  is 
required.  Emphasis  is  on  high-grade, 
day-to-day  selling  to  all  kinds  of  re¬ 
tail  accounts.  Above  average  salary, 
unusually  good  fringe  benefits.  Position 
is  immediate,  permanent.  Please  gove 
complete  background  in  your  first 
letter  to:  FRED  L.  JARVIE.  Retail 
Advertising  Manager,  THE  BLADE, 
Toledo  4,  Ohio. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  NYC 
industrial  newsi>ai>er  seeks  ex|ierienre<l, 
energetic  man  to  direct  circulation  ful¬ 
fillment.  promotion  and  mailing.  Box 
112,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 


MOVE  TO  CALIFORNIA  I  Young  man 
needed  for  Home  Delivery  district, 
m^ium-sized  daily.  Cash  bond  re- 
Quired.  References  will  be  checked. 
Should  have  at  least  1-year  exiierience 
?dth  “Little  Merchant  Plan.”  Box  116, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUPERVISOR  or  Assistant  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager.  Should  1*  about  40 
wars  of  age.  Exi)erience  working  with 
jnen  essential.  Position  of  responsibility 
to  even  greater  opiK>rtunity. 
write  giving  background  for  past  10 
Wm.  All  replies  confidential.  Box  98, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  GALS  for  display  department.  If 
you  are  making  under  $10,000,  contact 
us.  Also  need  copy  writer-layout  man 
or  woman.  Box  60,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXPEHUENCED  AD  SALESMAN  to 
call  on  and  service  local  retail  ac¬ 
counts.  Afternoon  daily.  Zone  5,  27,000 
circulation.  Kenneth  W.  Carey,  -Mason 
City  Globe-Gazette,  Box  271  Mason 
City,  Iowa. 


Editorial 

MANAGING  EDI’TOR  for  P.M.  daily 
— 8  to  12,000  circulation.  Zone  5.  Di¬ 
rect  entire  news  operation.  Growing, 
progrewive  diversified  comi>any.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  stock  If  desired.  News 
exiierience  needed.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1034,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIE34CED  NEWSMAN.  Zone  2. 
Several  openings.  Earn  promotions  in 
a  growing  Group.  Send  resume,  samples 
of  published  work.  Personnel  Office, 
503  Gannett  Newspapers  Bldg.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.Y..  14614. 


ONE-MAN  SPORTS  DESK.  Five-day, 
A.M.  Permanent  man  to  start  this 
summer.  Send  details  of  experience, 
ssdary  range  to:  Phil  Wagner,  Casper 
Morning  Stsir,  Box  80,  Casper,  Wyo. 


TOP  RETAIL  SALESMAN  to  handie 
major  accounts.  We  want  the  kind  of 
man  who  aspires  to  lie  a  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  has  that  kind  of 
ability.  This  job  offers  an  unusual  o|i- 
tiortunity  with  unlimite<i  ixissibilities 
for  a  man  whose  future  is  ahead  of 
him.  Advertising  manager  or  top  retail 
man  presently  on  a  mid-western  news¬ 
paper  might  find  this  a  most  desirable 
move.  Department  store  selling  exjieri- 
ence  desirable.  All  applications  held 
confidential.  Write  Louis  D.  Young. 
Advertising  Director.  The  Indianaiiolis 
Times.  A  Scripps-Howard  Newsiiaper. 
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MEmiOPOLITAN  MORNING-SUN- 
DAY  newspaper,  chart  area  8.  has 
openings  tor  qualified  copy  readers,  re¬ 
porters.  Ideal  situations  tor  young 
people  wishing  to  move  out  of  the 
small  paper  category.  Give  full  details 
of  education  and  work  experience  in 
first  letter  to  Box  16,  Elditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITDR  wanted  for  prize  win¬ 
ning  Zone  6  county  seat  daily  35  miles 
from  large  city.  J-school  graduate 
with  2-3  years’  experience  preferable. 
Camera  ability  helpful.  Box  22,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


REWRITE 

Progressive  6-day  evening  news¬ 
paper  with  circulation  of  300,000 
seeks  reporter-rewrite  man  with 
minimum  of  6  years’  experience. 
Located  in  zone  2,  Send  complete 
resume  including  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  required  and  references  to  Box 
87,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 

DESKMAN-REPORTER  —  experienced 
reading  copy,  heads:  some  reportorial 
work.  Connecticut  daily.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails,  salary  expected.  Box  70,  Eiditor 
ft  Publisher. 

DESKMAN-REPORTER  wanted  for 
this  state  capital  daily  which  has 
great  growth  ix>tential.  Present  circu¬ 
lation  13,600.  Complete  information 
with  application.  Managing  Editor, 
Delaware  State  News,  Dover,  Del. 

EDITOR  to  turn  out  weekly  paper  in 
booming  Southern  California  resort 
area.  Operation  small  but  well  financed. 
Applicant  must  know  how  to  use 
camera  and  make  up  attractive  pages. 
Write  telling  qualifications  to:  P.  O. 
Box  216,  Riverside,  California, 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  familiar 
with  all  beats,  and  an  experienced 
deskman,  for  metropolitan  Midwest 
evening  ilaily  in  Zone  5.  In  addition  to 
usual  fringe  benefits,  chance  to  develop 
with  progressive  staff.  Send  clips, 
resume,  references  and  salary  expected. 
Box  62,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NIGHT  EDITOR  —  Require  reporting, 
layout,  feature  story  abilities.  Good 
spot  for  young,  energetic  news  man. 
Many  benefits.  Write:  G.  D.  Whitney, 
Pharos-Tribune.  Logansport,  Ind. 

I  OPPORTUNI’TY  IN  OREGON  for 
I  young  experienced  reporters  and  news 
I  editors  in  expanding  organization. 
I  Small  daily,  large  weeklies.  Pull 
j  particulars  to  the  Albany  Democrat- 
i  Herald,  Albany,  Oregon. 

i  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  county  seat 
weekly  in  agricultural  area  needs  re- 
I  porter-news  editor.  Want  experienced 
j  man  or  woman  or  bright  journalism 
I  grad.  No  job  for  an  “old-timer.”  Good 
i«iy.  Job  steady.  Send  references.  Write 
Box  58,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 


SHARP  CITY  EDITOR-COPYREADER 
to  back  up  managing  editor  of  Zone  5 
evening  daily,  28,000  circulation.  Must 
be  callable  of  editing,  head  writing, 
part-time  supervision  of  newsroom, 
joining  in  general  news  coverage  plan¬ 
ning,  Ebccellent  salary,  top  fringes,  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Best  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Write  resume,  references 
and  salary  expectations.  Box  30,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  10-M  daily. 
County  seat  college  town  23,500,  Zone 
5.  Box  10,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  YOUNG  DESKMAN 
wanted  to  take  his  place  on  4-man  <lesk 
of  progressive,  prize-winning  middle- 
western  daily.  Excellent  future — many 
extra  benefits— congenial  staff  in  modern 
building  —  professional  associates,  at¬ 
tractive  lieginning  salary,  merit  raises. 
Write  details  of  training,  experience, 
references  to  Box  18,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

BRIGHT  COPY  EDITOR,  with  layout 
ability,  for  offshore  morning  daily.  Air¬ 
mail  qualifications  to:  Managing  Eidi¬ 
tor,  San  Juan  Star,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Outstanding.  expan8ion-minde<l 
Southeast  daily  seeks  comiie- 
tent  journeyman  or  a  promis¬ 
ing  beginner.  Top  iierformance 
rewardetl  with  top  pay:  chance 
to  advance;  liberal  benefits. 
Over  125.000  circulation:  coast¬ 
al  city  with  motlerate  climate 
and  i)rime  recreation  area. 

Box  86 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PHOTOGRAPHER-REDORTER  for 
prize-winning  offset  daily  in  Zone  5. 
Prefer  young  man  with  ambition  who 
is  on  his  way  up.  We  will  provide 
excellent  training,  and  if  you  measure 
up,  we  will  help  you  move  ahead 
when  you  are  ready.  CTirculation  5,200. 
Many  fringe  benefits.  Outstanding  com¬ 
munity.  Reply  Box  76.  EMitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SOCIETY-WOMAN’S  PAGE  EDITOR 
for  New  EIngland  (20.000  cir.)  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  city  of  50.000.  Con¬ 
genial  surroundings.  Box  85,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

SOLID  FUTURE  OFFERED  versatile, 
young  reporter  on  staff  of  25,000  daily. 
Zone  6.  Camera  ability  helpful.  Work¬ 
ing  conditions  superior.  Pay,  extra 
benefits  attractive.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  clips  to  Box  44,  Eiditor  ft  Pul^ 
Usher, 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  10,000  circulation 
daily  in  attractive  city  of  18.500  in 
Wisconsin.  City  zone  of  25,000.  Re¬ 
sponsibility,  opportunity  for  man  or 
woman  journalist.  Excellent  pay,  wide 
range  of  fringe  benefits  including  com¬ 
pany-paid  hospitalization,  life  insur¬ 
ance,  iiension  program.  Send  resuine 
to  Publisher,  Daily  Tribune,  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  Wisconsin. 


EDITORIAL  POSITIONS  —  Various 
New  England  newspapers  have  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  reporters  and  desk  men. 
Openings  available  on  small,  meclium 
and  large  pai>ers.  Send  complete,  typed, 
resume  to  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association,  ;!40  Main  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 


SPORTS 
COPY  READER 

Metropolitan  daily  in  zone  2 
needs  an  experienced  copy 
reader  for  sports.  Send  de¬ 
tailed  resuine  iucludinK  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  requirements 
and  references  to: 

Box  128, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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HELP  WAITED 

Editorial 


HEI.P  WANTED 

Editiprial 


HEI^JW^^NT^ 

Editorial 


HELPJWANT^ 

J^echanical 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  in  lat«  Aufrust.  for 
8,000  circulation  Southwest  Michigan 
daily  in  hisrhly  competitive  situation. 
Some  camera  knowle<lffe  —  previous 
experience  helpful.  Will  consider  right 
J'grad.  Box  72,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  for  50,000  six- 
day  three-edition  P.M.  in  Zone  6.  Ex¬ 
perienced  man  who  knows  makeup 
needed  to  handle  five  wires.  Good  city, 
exc^Ient  working  conditions  in  new 
building.  Write  fully  giving  experience 
in  detail,  education,  other  background, 
^x  80.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  on  em|)loyee-owne<l  14,- 
0<H)  afternoon  daily  in  growing  univer¬ 
sity  town.  Opportunities  for  stimulating 
work,  advancement  and  financial  inter¬ 
est.  Seek  man  alMmt  ‘M>,  with  5  to  10 
years  of  solid,  varied  desk  and  reiMirt- 
ing  experience.  Write:  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Proe-Citizen.  Iowa  City.  Iowa. 


DESK  MAN,  experience<i.  to  l^ecome 
assistant  city  e<litor  of  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  Central  Virginia  city  of  6U,- 
000:  five-day.  40-hr.  week :  numenms 
fringe  braefits.  David  W.  Wright,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Lynchburg  News,  Inc., 
Lynchburg,  Va. 


EDITOR-REPORTER 
Man  with  about  five  years  of  news 
or  wire  experience  for  Chicago  office 
of  monthly  business  magazine.  G^kmI 
opportunity  for  bright.  i>ersonable  re¬ 
porter  skilled  at  interviewing  manage¬ 
ment  men,  digging  up  news  at  in¬ 
dustry  meetings  and  developing  fresh 
copy  by  phone.  Must  absorb  industry 
background  quickly.  About  half  travel. 
Reply  to  Box  lo,5.  Editor  St  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  daily  pai>er  in  small  town  | 
in  Indiana.  Five-day  week;  4,900  circu¬ 
lation:  writing,  eiliting,  photos.  Give 
references.  ex|)erience.  Box  95,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 


BIDITOR  for  publication  in  oil  heating 
field.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience,  ability.  Wonderful  opiK)r- 
tunity  with  successful  magazine.  Box 
92,  ^itor  St  Publisher. 


EXPERIE!NCED  Police-Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Reporter,  afternoon  daily  city  of 
45,000,  Zone  8.  Box  124.  E<litor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  city 
hall-police  beat  on  27.UIM»  ABC  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Zone  5.  Weekly  salary 
range  kllO-plus.  Box  lOl,  ^itor  St 
Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  WRITER 

Major  Midwest  metroiiolitan  momiiiK 
daily  (Zone  5 1  has  an  oiienini;  for  a 
financial  writer  at  the  hejfinner’s  level. 
Applicant  should  have  a  colleKC  back- 
Kround  and  be  interesteil  in  financial 
writing  and  eiliting.  This  opiiortunity 
offers  top  benefits. 

Box  127,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EXPERIENCED  NEWS  EDITOR  for  ! 
r>,5.0tio  cir.  afternoon  daily.  Great  oii-  ! 
IMirtunity  if  you  have  imagination  and  • 
drive.  Write  fully  to  Vance  Trimble. 
Ekiitor.  Kentucky  Post  and  Times- 
Star.  Qjvington,  Ky. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
ReiMirter  and/or  wire  desk  trainee 
needeil  on  fi.dUU  daily  a.m.  paiier  in 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania  resort  area. 
Box  1 1(1.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  ASSISTANT  EDITORS— 
one  industrial;  one  merchandisinK.  Mid> 
South  lo<-alion.  Prefer  J-School  gradu¬ 
ates  with  Mime  e.\iierience  —  features, 
news,  layout  and  makeup  leading  to 
top  editorial  place.  Send  resume  and 
salary  ex|iecte<l.  Box  123,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR-WRITER  for 
12,(IUII  circulation  employee  publication. 
Investor  owned  electric  &  gas  utility. 
Strong  on  features,  layout,  some  jiho- 
tography,  state-wide  travel.  Located  in  I 
medium-sizeil  city.  Newspaiier  and  some  ' 
publication  exiierience  desirable.  In  $7,-  j 
DUtl. -$7,5(10.  oracket.  Send  resume  to  ! 
Employment,  Consumers  Power  Com¬ 
pany.  212  W.  Michigan  Ave.,  Jackson, 
Michigan.  An  equal  opiairtunity  em- 
liloyer ! 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  North  Carolina’s  ^ 
award-winning  semi-weekly  newspaiier.  I 
Permanent  job  with  good  pay.  Air- 
(‘onilitioned  plant.  State  all  first  letter  | 
including  exiierience,  salary  ex|>ected,  | 
references,  etc.  H.  F,  Latfoon,  Puli- 
iisher,  The  Elkin  Tribune,  Elkin,  N.C.  I 


POLICE-COURTS  REPORTER,  young,  j 
ex|ierienceil.  for  Central  Virginia  i 
morning  newspaiier.  Fivewiay,  4U-hr.  j 
week  :  numerous  fringe  lienefits.  David  : 
W.  Wright.  Managing  £klitor.  Lynch-  \ 
burg  News,  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  I 


REPORTER  for  general  assignments 
and  schixil  lioard  on  6-<lay  week  P.M. 
in  pleasant  college  city  near  Blue  Ridge  | 
Mountains.  James  A.  Hodges.  City  I 
E>litor.  The  Daily  Advance.  Lynchburg.  | 
Va,  \ 


REPORTER  —  SiKirta  and  general  as- 
,  signment  man  wante*!  by  Kansas  daily 
I  immefliately.  Top  salary  for  man  with 
stmng  e<lucationnl  and/or  exiierience 
liackground.  Box  94,  Eklitor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 


SPORTS  —  column,  local  coverage, 
some  desk  —  for  B-man  combined  staff 
1  of  Zone  5  A.M. -P.M.  staff  in  city  of 
!  8(1,000.  Box  118.  Eklitor  St  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER 
for  60,0(K>  p.m.  daily  in  growing  area 
I  with  good  recreation  facilities.  Seek 
man  with  1-2  years*  exiierience  for 
four-man  department.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  Harry  Reed, 
Managing  Exlitor.  The  Pontiac,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Press. 


i  YOUNG  REPORTER  —  Zone  3  P.M. 
I  daily  nee<ls  court  reiiorter.  Write  or 
:  'phone:  Managing  Editor,  Hopewell 
I  News.  Hoiiewell,  Va. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


UM  zona  numbar  to  Indleato  locatton  without  opocific  Idontlflcatiow 


WANTED.  GENERAL  REPORTER,  ' 
by  Virginia  p.m.  daily,  circ.  14.000,  | 
with  outstanding  fringe  lienefits.  Must 
lie  able  to  take  occasional  photos.  Write  • 
liersonal  summary  and  salary  reciuire- 
ments  to  Box  90,  Editor  &  Publisher.  { 

WHERE  IS  THE  YOUNG  Etlitor-  j 
Reixirter  who  likes  working  in  and  with  { 
small  towns  for  a  paiier  with  metro-  | 
ixilitan  standards?  He  may  lie  heading  ! 
a  lietter-than-average  weekly  or  a  desk  j 
on  a  smaller  daily  ;  he  should  lie  a  fast 
writer,  a  sharp  e<lltor,  aware  of  lay¬ 
out,  adecjuate  with  the  camera,  inter- 
este<i  in  running  his  own  department 
and.  eventually,  his  own  paiier.  The 
job:  State  E<titor  for  the  Sandusky 
(Ohio)  Register,  on  Lake  Erie.  Send 
photo,  work  samples  to:  W.  N.  Roes- 
gen.  Managing  E>litor. 


WOMEN'S  CLUB  NEWS  EDITOR; 

Olniortunity  with  a  future  for  an 
energetic  and  resourceful  iierson.  Start 
on  or  aliout  Septemlier  1,  1963.  Direct 
summary  of  exiierience  and  references 
to  Personnel  ManaKer,  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  617  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati  1, 
Ohio. 


ZONE  5  DAILY. 25-30-M  circulation, 
wants  editor  to  take  charite  of  news  ! 
staff  of  20  iiersons,  develop  ideas,  plan 
sharp  coveraKe.  Must  have  all  editinK 
skills,  mature  juditement,  enthusiasm. 
Solid  future  offere*!.  Excellent  pay,  ' 
lilieral  lienefits.  Send  all  details,  plus  | 
lihoto  if  available,  to  Box  121.  Editor  | 
&  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


ESTABLISHED  WRITHIR  to  work  with 
Midwestern  university  on  stories  for  I 
placement  in  national  publications.  I 
Story  ideas  furnisheil.  State  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  terms.  Box  91,  Bklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 


FRE7E  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  butte  house  oritan  market.  4.000 
company  maitazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  sinitle  pictures  and 
captions.  Free  Information.  Gebbie 
Press.  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  36. 
N.  Y. 


STINGERS  WANTED 
Monthly  Printintt  Trade  Newspaper 
Box  93.  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


Mechanical 


HEAD  MACHINIST  with  broad  TTS 
experience.  Beautiful  California  coastal 
area.  Liberal  benefits,  ideal  working 
conditions.  Box  14,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER  I 

SENIOR  I 

We  are  a  medium-sized  company 
located  in  E  &  P’s  zone  2.  I 

REQUIREMENTS:  Most  desirable  back¬ 
ground  would  be  in  non-hot  metal  — 
"cold  type”  —  typesetting  equipment,  ' 
e.g.,  Fotosetter,  Linofilm,  Photon,  Mono¬ 
photo,  etc.  ME  Degree  or  equivalent 
academic  background  preferred. 

OBJECTIVE:  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  in  “cold  type”  for  a  specific  ap¬ 
plication,  _  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

MISCELLANEOUS:  Permanent  Staff 
position  in  non-defense  industry.  Citi¬ 
zenship  not  required.  Profit  sharing 
after  tenure.  Salary  open. 

Submit  complete  resume  including  sal-  ! 
ary  requirements.  All  replies  will  be  • 
held  in  complete  confidence.  Our  staff  is 
aware  of  this  opening. 

Box  45,  Editor  &  Publisher 


MACHINISTS:  65,000  Daily  in  So.  I 
California  for  night  &  lobster.  Inter-  i 
type  Mixers,  all  TTS,  Elrods,  and  Lad-  ' 
Iowa.  Apply  Production  dept.  Sen  ' 
(Hbriel  V^ley  Daily  Tribune  Box  1228,  : 
Fleetwood  Annex,  Orvina,  Calif.  ‘ 


TOP-FLIGHT  PROiDUCnON  and  labn 
relations  executive  for  group  oiieratios. 
Must  have  knowledge  of  all  mechanlesl 
oiierations  and  be  prepared  to  aisiBM 
over-all  responsibility  for  negotiatioaa 
and  iiersonnel  policies.  Salary  cco- 
mensurate  with  experience  and  rs 
sponsibility.  Box  65,  Editor  &  Pu^ 
lisher. 


PRESSROOM  IXIREMAN  —  Stroo, 
Pressroom  Foreman  for  night  work. 
Union  shop.  Over  60.000  daily  witk 
extra  press  runs,  (kxxl  pay,  lienste 
and  vacation.  Write  full  details  in  fini 
letter.  Box  100,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  to  cover  news  witk 
enthusiasm  and  routine  assignmtsti 
with  imagination.  Work  on  six  niu 
staff  in  modern  darkroom  in  Phils, 
area.  State  your  best  abilities  sad 
lowest  starting  price.  Box  54,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Promotion 

~PROMOTioFr 

CAREER 

OPPORTUNITY 

The  assistant  promotion  manager¬ 
ship  of  one  of  the  nation’s  largeitt 
metropolitan  newspapers,  on  the 
East  Coast,  is  open. 

The  man  who  will  fill  it  is  a  leader 
.  .  .  who  can  write  dramatic,  expres¬ 
sive  advertising  and  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  copy  for  print,  radio  and  TV 
quickly  and  quietly  .  .  .  who  can 
direct  a  competent  hard-working 
copy  and  art  staff  .  .  .  and  who 
understands  how  newspapers  sell  to 
both  the  public  and  atJvertisers  in  a 
competitive  market. 

This  career  opportunity  on  a  news¬ 
paper  with  character  and  integrity 
includes  many  employee  benefits— 
pensions,  insurance,  etc. 

Our  staff  knows  about  this  open¬ 
ing.  All  replies  confidential. 

Sell  yourself  completely,  including 
salary  requirements,  in  your  firn 
communication  with  Box  88,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  of  PR  to 
international  non-profit  organization. 
J-Grad  with  10  years’  mass  media  PB 
experience  required.  Apply:  PersoniMi 
Dept.,  Credit  Union  National  Ass’n., 
P.  O.  Box  431,  Madison,  Wis. 


MAJOR  EASTERN  MEDICAL 
CENTER  seeks  assistant  director  o< 
public  relations  (male)  who  has  lolid 
talent  in  reporting  education  and 
science  and  who  is  interested  in  cn- 
ating  a  career  in  educational-medieil 
public  relations.  Must  be  able  to  writt 
science  —  know  some  graphic  arts  — 
and  be  versatile  enough  to  function  in 
all  public  relations  areas.  Write  edn- 
cational  and  work  background  in  do- 
tail,  with  salary  requirements,  to  Bo> 
84,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


”NER”  reixtrts  hundreds  of  SPECIFIC 
$7.(KKi-$35,000  Executive  job  opening!. 
Write  for  free  coi>y.  National  Employ¬ 
ment  Reiiorts,  105  W.  Adams,  8804, 
Chicago  3. 


PR  STAFF  WRITER  —  Newspsp* 
background  with  feature  writing,  buoi- 
ness,  financial  news  and  liuilding  psgt 
helpful.  Good  opportunity  with  friiu* 
lienefits.  Send  resume  to  B.  R.  Leo* 
deree,  Salary  and  Wage  AdministraW- 
Libbey  Owens  Ford  Glass  Company,  811 
Madison  Avenue,  Toledo  2,  Ohio, 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTTPB  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotypa,  Intert]^  Inatraetioa 
Frm  Infomtatioo 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


.iilminigtratife 


Corrpgptmdpntg 


damn  good  manager.  Fruitratodt 
Dadicated.  Wanta  action,  reward  for 
ratulUl  Box  19,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


experienced  salaried  pub¬ 
lisher  oauKht  in  middle  of  sturk- 
holuer  battle.  Increa8e<l  revenue  10 
Iiercent  cut  overhead  more  than 
(40,000  annually  in  first  six  months 
on  small  offset  daily :  despite  c«m|)eti- 
tion,  increased  circulation  by  one-third. 
Knows  letterpress  and  offset,  includinK 
commercial.  Seeks  secure  management 
iwsitiun  leadintr  to  |>art  or  whole 
ownership.  Box  97,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETIRED  NEWSPAPER  EXECU¬ 
TIVE,  with  lots  of  ex)ierience,  is  avail¬ 
able  to  Publisher  havinir  problems  that 
require  outside  assistance.  Small  salary 
and  iiercentatte  desired.  Box  106,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Artists-Cartoonigls 

ARTIST/CARTOONIST 
Seeks  |K>sition  in  Art  Department  of 
a  Kointr  |>ublication  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  RcKion  or  Peninsula  only.  Fifteen 
years’  exiierience :  layout;  cartcxminK  ; 
spots;  letterinK;  B/W  art  and  me¬ 
chanicals  ;  paste-up  and  photo-settinK- 
Male.  ;t6,  vet,  single,  versatile,  de- 
liendable,  conKenial.  Currently  A/C 
Denver.  Quote  salary  in  reply.  Write 
Box  69,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST,  20  years’  experience, 
dMires  editorial  cartooning  job.  Have 
brush — will  travel.  Box  1941,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

CirculatUm 

CIRCULATION  MAN  40  years  old  ex¬ 
perienced  as  City,  Assistant,  County 
and  Motor  Route  Managers.  Back¬ 
ground  of  14  years.  Wanting;  top  job 
on  smaller  evening  paper.  Now  on  20,- 
000  evening.  Box  23,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ITALY :  regular,  occasional  coverage : 
freeh  exclusives.  Politics.  Industry. 
Human  interest.  Former  U.S.  byliner 
living  Adriatic  regtion.  Photos  also. 
Write  Box  1948,  Editor  St  Publisher, 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  DIREXTTOR.  42,  de- 
I  sires  ixtsition  on  <laily  u|>  to  23,000 
;  circulation,  E'amily,  collew-  Solier.  Su- 
!  |>erior  linage  record.  Available  45  days. 

I  Box  113,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 

j  EAGER.  AGGRESSIVE.  IDEA- 
!  INSPIREJD  space  salesman  —  no  de- 
:  grees  but  plenty  of  siiecialized 

.  training  including:  marketing  research, 

I  marketing,  luivertising,  sales  and  man- 
j  agement  courses  -|-  good,  sound,  suc- 
I  cessful,  i>ractical  exiierience  in  all. 

!  Like  my  present  job  —  my  Ixiss  likes 
me  and  my  work  but  he  and  I 

I  stymiesl  over  my  future  and  pay  check. 

■  Averaging  $130  now.  Box  114,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Editorial 

EDUCA’nON  REPOR’TER:  Woman, 
B.A.  in  Journalism,  M.A.  Education. 
Writes  accurate,  live  copy.  Six  years' 
writing,  7  years’  teaching  Wants 
stimulating  job  in  Zones  2  or  6.  Box 
34,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOB  WANTED  on  editorial  staff  of 
medium  circulation  daily.  Augpist  Army 
discharge.  Experience  with ;  Army 
paper  and  school  publications.  B.A., 
English.  25,  married.  Salary,  location 
open.  Box  3.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MUST  MOVE  UP  from  dead-end  posi¬ 
tion.  Alert,  creative,  ambitious  writer 
St  editor  seeks  challenging  opportunity. 
Prefers  emphasis  on  writing  such  as 
feature,  editorial,  column,  rewrite. 
Vet,  J-grad,  M.A.  degree.  Married. 
Box  6.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PROVEN  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
—17  years’  experience  “Little  Mer¬ 
chant,”  Mail  Motor  Routes — all  phases. 
Desire  change.  Box  13,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER 
Who  knows  his  subject  and  can  write 
it  understandably  wants  to  relocate. 
Fifteen  years’  experience.  7  in  space 
science  and  technology.  Salary ;  Five 
flgnires.  Box  9,  Editor  ft;  Publisher. 


CIRCULA’TION- — trained  in  promotion 
and  administration  of  a  good  depart¬ 
ment.  For  energetic  efficiency  and 
economy.  Box  69,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WRITER  TRAINEE  position  sought  by 
serious  young  man.  College  education. 

I  References.  Personable,  reliable.  Box 
I  37,  Elditor  ft;  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  BUILDER  seeks  a 
challenge  from  a  publisher  who  can 
present  future  opiiortunity.  Presently 
CM  on  small  daily  and  weekly  in  East. 
'Top  liackground  of  10  years,  organiza¬ 
tion.  i>roven  increases  and  references. 
Box  117,  Eklito-  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR  —  Manager  9.000  -|- 
daily  and  Sunday;  7  years’  exiwrience 
metro  and  small,  AB(\  carrier,  agents, 
mail.  Seek  greater  challenge  in  Zones 
6,  7,  8.  Box  107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Thorough 
knowledge  of  all  classified.  Dei«ndable. 
hard  worker,  good  results.  Small  to 
medium  paiaer.  Best  of  references.  Air- 
Mail  P.  O.  Box  1664,  El  Centro,  Calif. 

Corre,spondents 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT 

Challenging  assignment  abroad  wanted 
by  writer-editor  now  in  New  York  on 
major  magazine.  Fifteen  years'  top 
newspaper,  wire  experience,  U.S.  and 
overseas.  Single,  university  graduate, 
languages.  Box  1967,  Editor  St  Pu^ 
lisher. 


BACHELOR  NEWSMAN,  29.  inter-  | 
ested  in  Southern  situation.  Now  em-  i 
ployed.  Box  61,  Editor  &  Publisher,  ^ 

EMPLOYEE-COMMUNICATOR,  36,  | 
nine  years’  experience.  P.R.  oriented.  I 
Available  in  San  Francisco  area.  Will  j 
relocate  for  right  job  in  Zones  8,  9.  | 
Box  46,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  MINK  .  .  .  WILL  TRAVEL 
At  the  drop  of  an  assigrnmentt  Have 
top  political  and  diplomatic  contacts —  , 
good  on  special  features  on  off-beat, 
exciting  behind  scenes,  little  known  ! 
stories  of  top  personalities.  Fourteen 
years’  covering  Presidential,  Congres-  , 
sional,  etc.,  conferences.  Widely  ' 
traveled.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  41,  { 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I - - - 

j  IMAGINATIVE,  young  veteran  sports 
I  editor,  columnist,  12  years’  experience, 
seeks  reporting  or  desk  spot  on  quality 
metrotM>litan  anywhere.  $8,000.  Box  43, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


LONDON  CORRESPONDENT 
Enjoy  the  prestige  of  your  own  for¬ 
eign  bureau,  giving  you  exclusive 
eoverage  of  all  top  events.  Daily 
column,  features,  human  interest,  news 
analyses  by  top,  hard-hitting  reporting 
team,  heavy  on  interpretative  and  color 
news.  London-based,  beginning  Dec. 
^ly  $10  weekly,  ^x  53,  ^itor  & 
rnblisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  medium-size 
P.M.,  Zones  1-2;  45.  20  years’  varied 
experience.  Box  82,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 
lisher. 

TALENTED  WRITER-EDITOR,  BJ. 
29,  married.  Elxcellent,  experienced 
writer;  capable  artist-cartoonist-pho¬ 
tographer,  My  samples  speak  louder 
than  this  ad.  Box  47,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


WANT  TO  HELP  HUBBY  get  his 
Ph.D.  —  seek  challenging  position 
with  daily  in  university  town.  Prefer 
'  Midwest.  Missouri  J-grad,  four  years’ 
newspaper-magazine  experience.  Quali¬ 
fied  women’s  news  editor.  Now  reporter 
.  on  daily.  Age  28,  no  children.  Box  56, 

'  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


RAPID  COPY 

REWRITEMEIN  on  dailies,  big  city, 
offer  fast  copy  service  —  air  mail, 
special  delivery  from  central  Post  Of¬ 
fice  —  on  material  dispatched  by  news- 
I>apers,  magazines,  radio-TV.  Also 
makeup,  heads,  picture  scaling,  cap¬ 
tions,  radio  simts.  Will  do  research, 
tool  Try  us  f>nce  and  you  will  try  us 
again.  Box  51,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER- REPORTER  :  news,  features: 
varied  interests;  heavy  writing.  Metro¬ 
politan  experience.  Maine-Conn.  Box 
79.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

(X)MPETE2^T  REPORTER  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  job  on  progressive  daily. 
Camera  skill.  Box  125,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


EDITOR  of  prize-winning  weekly  seeks 
erlitorial  |K>st  on  daily  or  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Now  earning  $7, '200.  Young, 
energetic  journalism  grad.  Eight  years’ 
part-time  weekly.  Ex-Marine  Corps 
Public  Information  Officer.  Prefer 
Zones  3.  4,  6.  Box  1U3,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 


EDmiR-ADVERTISING  MAN :  E.\- 

cellent  prcxlucer  at  feature  writing,  ad 
copy,  layout,  i>r(xluction.  Resume  on 
reriuest.  Box  199,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  — 
over  30  years’  experience  with  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  Fast,  efficient  and 
fully  capable,  ^cellent  personality  for, 
and  will  also  consider,  sales  and  serv¬ 
ice  of  pressroom  supplies.  Available 
immediately!  Box  7,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Photography 

NEWS  AND  FEATURE  Photographer 
prize-winning  weekly  seeks  post  on 
daily.  Now  earning  89,000.  Eventual 
aim  Picture  Editor.  Box  32,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  PHOTOGRAPHER 
with  two  years’  college  and  seven 
years’  full  and  part-time  experience 
with  dailies.  Will  rel^ate  anywhere. 
Box  77,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


Prtnluction 

"^PRODUCTOrMANAGiR^ 

Able  administrator,  organizer,  e(V 
ordinator,  wide  range  exiwrienee,  some 
engineering  training.  Fine  references. 
Personable  and  enterprising.  Cost, 

I  cost,  cost-conscious.  May  I  submit 
j  resums  T  ^x  1948.  Editor  ft  Publishsr. 

j  Public  Relations 


EXPERIENCED  AND  EFflCIENT  but 
feminine.  All  desks.  Award-winning 
reix>rter.  photographer;  strong  on  fea¬ 
tures.  Active  in  community  affairs, 
excellent  sfieaker.  Seek  s|x>t  on  city 
desk,  woman’s  ilesk,  managing  eclitor 
of  small  daily,  iireferably  Midwest. 
Available  in  30  days.  Box  12U,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXP^IENCED  WRITER  &  EDITOR. 
40,  wants  to  lie  editor  of  small  daily. 
South  Central  area  preferre<l.  Box  116, 
E<litor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  SINGLE.  DRAFT-EXEMPT 
reix>rter  seeks  like  |X)sition  with  oi>- 
ixjrtunity  for  advancement :  now  with 
Southern  daily;  have  1  yr.  as  J-major, 
IMi  y*"®-  J-e.xi)erience  —  have  car,  will 
travel.  Write  Box  119,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  comiwtent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  ^arge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADUNB  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


Free  loanee 


WRITEB-PHO’rOGRAPHER 
By-Liner,  metro  newspaper-wires  back¬ 
ground.  Wants  free-lance  work.  Self- 
contsuned  with  equipment,  talent,  broad 
experience  in  hari  news,  features.  Di¬ 
versified  subject  knowledge.  Tailored 
copy  for  publicity  placement.  ’Travel 
anywhere  from  Chicago  location.  Box 
227,  McHenry.  III. 


NEED  CAPITOL  COPY? 
Exiwrienced  Washington  Re|x>rter- 
Writer  taking  on  free  lance  iissign- 
ments:  magazines,  trade  publications, 
newsletter  contributions,  monthly  col¬ 
umns.  Bo.x  122,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN- 
,  MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
!  seeks  connection  with  automation- 
I  minded  publisher  open  shop  20-30M 
I  daily  SE-SW.  Age  42.  Thorough  knowl- 
j  edge  all  departments,  ’ITS.  hot  metal 
i  pasteup,  color.  16  years’  successful 
supervisory  experience.  Box  29,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
Composing  room  foreman.  Strictly  non¬ 
union.  Age  60,  Married.  Now  employed.  ! 
Supervised  large  dailies,  weeklies,  shop¬ 
pers,  Teletype,  stereo,  press,  engraving 
and  composing.  Low  page  cost,  good 
co-ordinator.  Good  reference.  SJO.OOO  Of 
I  year-msm.  Box  1882,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
'  lisher. 


AGING  (35)  former  newsman  with 
varieci  writing  exiierience  >ieeks  iiosition 
as  corporate  or  institutional  PR  direc¬ 
tor  or  assistant.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  89,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertisinfi  Rate* 

Use  Rotes  EACH  CONSICUTIVI 

SITUATIONS  WANTfD  (Payskle  with 
order)  4  tines  •  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  tines  9  90c:  2  •  $1.00; 

I  1  tine  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  2Sc 
for  box  service  end  count  ss  1  nddl- 
j  tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  linH  nininun. 
Air-nail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  tend  irreplaceable  clippinis,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  sds  until 
direct  request  is  nade  for  then.  EftP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOR  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  enploynent  applicstioa  ferns 
by  sendinq  self-addreued  10c  itanped 
envelope  to  E&P  CIsssHltd  Departnent. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIPICATIONSt 
4  timet  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertiss; 
3  tines  9  $1.35;  2  9  $L45:  1  tint 
$L55  per  lint.  If  keyed,  add  50e  far  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  lint  In 
your  copy.  3  lines  nininun.  Air-nail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Tine  Contract  Rate 
R5c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHAROES: 
E&P  clastided  advertisinp  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisenents  set  conpletely  in 
^point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lints, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specided  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  iine  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lints  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classidtd  lint 
rate,  etc. 

{  Advertisements  usinp  extra  white  space 
!  and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  sitnature 
I  in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-poiat 
'  maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lints  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  dMoratloas 
changes  your  classidtd  ad  to  “classided 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classidtd  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  lint — $35  per  column 
inch  nininun  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIHED  AO- 
VERTISINO,  TBMdoy,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
lint.  No  abbreviations.  Bex  boldtrs’ 
identities  held  in  strict  conddence.  Re¬ 
plies  nailed  daily.  Editor  ft  Publishsr 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  cagy. 

Editor  &  Publuiher 

•so  ’Third  Avu..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.,  10022 
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Denial  of  Idle  Pay 
In  Strike  Is  Asked 


New  York  State’s  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  law  helped  fi¬ 
nance  and  prolonged  the  New 
York  City  newspaper  strike, 
John  R.  Schoemer  Jr.,  counsel 
to  the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City,  charged  this 
week.  It  cost  New  York  City’s 
publishers  about  $4,000,000,  he 
said. 

Mr.  Schoemer  said  that  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history  the 
association  is  seeking  to  influ¬ 
ence  state  legislation.  He  was 
preparing  a  brief  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance.  The  association  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  extended  by 
Assemblyman  Edward  J.  Amann 
Jr.,  committee  chairman,  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  public  hearing  at 
Albany. 

Favors  Michigan  Law 

Mr.  Schoemer  advocates  a  law 
similar  to  Michigan’s  which 
denies  benefits  to  any  employes 
“directly  interested”  in  a  strike. 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  the  Printers’  union,  said  a 
representative  would  also  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  hearings.  He 
denied  that  the  payment  of  bene¬ 
fits  after  seven  weeks  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  length  of 
the  strike. 

“The  thousands  of  employes 
the  publishers  locked  out  should 
have  drawn  unemployment  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  first  day  of  the 
strike,”  Mr.  Powers  said. 

Both  Mr.  Schoemer  and  Mr. 
Powers  with  differing  emphasis 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  week  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Appeals  Board  in  denying  bene¬ 
fits  to  workers  made  idle  in  a 
three-week  shutdown  of  New 
York  City  newspapers  in  1958. 

The  claimants  had  cited  the 
policy  of  the  publishers  to  sus¬ 
pend  publication  of  all  papers 
if  a  strike  forced  one  paper  to 
close  down.  In  1958  the  drivers 
struck  first.  Then  some  printers 
at  the  New  York  Newa  refused 
to  cross  picket  lines  and  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  other  papers  followed. 

All  Againt^t  All 

Mr.  Schoemer  said  such  ac¬ 
tion  was  necessary  in  defense  of 
“whipsaw”  tactics  by  unions  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  management.  He 
contended  the  recent  strike  was 
“not  a  strike  by  one  union 
against  some  newspapers;  es¬ 
sentially  it  was.  a  strike  by  all 
unions  against  all  papers.” 

With  reference  to  what  he 


called  “the  inherent  unfairness 
of  the  present  law”  in  a  long 
strike,  such  as  last  winter’s  (114 
days),  Mr.  Schoemer  contended 
that  the  “state’s  taxing  powers 
were  invoked  in  support  of  one 
of  the  parties  in  the  dispute, 
whereas  the  state  should  be  neu¬ 
tral.”  Speaking  at  a  preliminary 
hearing  of  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  in  New  York  July  11, 
Mr.  Schoemer  said  that  total 
benefits  of  $3,581,000  were  paid 
to  the  newspaper  employes.  He 
raised  that  amount  this  week  to 
$4,000,000  to  include  the  New 
York  Post. 

“When  the  state  took  over 
from  the  unions  the  task  of  pay¬ 
ing  strike  benefits  to  the  strik¬ 
ing  employes,  it  stopped  or  re¬ 
duced  the  drain  on  the  unions’ 
resources  and  resulted  in  length¬ 
ening  of  the  strike,”  Mr.  Schoe¬ 
mer  told  the  lawmakers.  “We 
understand  that  at  least  one 
union  so  scheduled  its  payments 
of  strike  benefits  that  its  avail¬ 
able  funds  were  exhausted  as 
unemployment  insurance  bene¬ 
fits  began.” 

He  maintained  it  was  “unfair 
for  the  state  to  throw  its  eco¬ 
nomic  power  on  the  scales  in 
support  of  strikers.” 

“The  original  purpose  of  the 
law  was  to  mitigate  the  financial 
blow  of  ‘involuntary  unemploy¬ 
ment’,”  he  said.  “The  present 
scheme  ignores  that  purpose ;  in¬ 
stead  it  aids  in  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  industrial  controversies 
that  would  otherwise  end  if  pay¬ 
ment  of  public  benefits  did  not 
supply  additional  support  to  un¬ 
ions  and  apply  additional  pres¬ 
sure  to  employers. 

“Newspaper  publishers  do  not 
oppose  unemployment  insurance 
in  principle,  and  would  even 
agree  that  persons  who,  without 
any  participation  in  or  support 
of  a  strike,  should  be  entitled 
to  receive  benefits.” 

As  an  example  of  such  an  in¬ 
stance,  Mr.  Schoemer  cited  the 
case  of  porters  in  newspaper 
buildings.  They  have  their  own 
union,  but  were  not  involved  in 
the  strike,  and  their  own  con¬ 
tract  was  not  affected  by  the 
strike. 

New  York  and  KIumIc  Island 

“But  strikers  and  other  par¬ 
ticipants  in  a  labor  dispute,  in¬ 
cluding  a  lockout  resulting  from 
a  whipsaw  strike,  should  be  per¬ 
manently  disqualified  from  bene¬ 
fits,”  he  contended. 

Mr.  Schoemer  said  if  the 
Michigan  statute  had  been  in  ef¬ 
fect  in  New  York  last  December, 


“members  of  the  unions  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Unity  Committee 
would  have  been  denied  benefits 
and  the  strike  would  thus  have 
ended  weeks  earlier.” 

Mr.  Schoemer  said  that  only 
New  York  and  Rhode  Island  pay 
benefits  to  strikers.  New  York 
after  seven  weeks,  Rhode  Island 
after  six.  When  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  bill  was  passed  in  1936, 
legislation  was  passed  by  all 
other  states  and  territories  to 
take  advantage  of  the  federal 
law.  At  that  time  five  states 
and  Alaska  established  a  maxi¬ 
mum  time  during  which  strik¬ 
ers  would  not  be  paid  benefits. 
They  were  Alaska,  Louisiana, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Tennessee.  All  but 
New  York  and  Rhode  Island 
have  revised  their  laws. 

“The  law  in  Michigan  is  more 
just  than  those  which  do  not 
assure  the  neutrality  of  the 
state  during  the  entire  dura¬ 
tion  of  a  strike,”  Mr.  Schoemer 
said.  He  noted  that  some  states 
have  clauses  that  assure  pay¬ 
ments  to  strikers  if  the  labor 
dispute  is  the  fault  of  manage¬ 
ment.  Thus,  if  the  state  labor 
board  determines  that  workers 
have  been  locked  out,  payments 
are  made. 

‘Direc’lly  Inleresled’ 

While  the  Michigan  law  does 
not  construe  the  payment  of 
regular  dues  as  financing  a  labor 
dispute,  it  goes  on  to  define  those 
“directly  interested”  as  follows: 

1.  Those  whose  wages,  hours, 
and  other  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  may  be  expected  to  be 
affected  by  the  resolution  of  a 
dispute. 

2.  Those  who  are  in  a  “grade 
or  class  of  workers”  whose 
terms  and  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  may  be  changed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  strike. 

3.  Those  in  a  class  or  group 
whose  collective  bargaining 
agreement  has  expired,  or  has 
been  opened  by  mutual  consent, 
or  may  by  its  terms  be  modified, 
supplemented  or  replaced,  as  a 
result  of  the  strike. 


Computers’ 
Users  Share 
Information 


Members  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi« 
nance  Officers  can  now  obtain 
quickly  and  easily  information 
on  electronic  data  proces.sin|^ 
methods  and  equipment  from 
other  newspaper  companies. 
This  is  made  possible  through  I 
a  new  library  established  by: 
INCFO. 

The  information  is  coded  in 
such  a  way  that  any  INCFOf 
member  can  be  placed  in  touch 
with  others  who  either  have  the 
type  of  equipment  the  inquireW, 
is  interested  in,  or  whose  appli-) 
cations — such  as  payroll,  circu¬ 
lation  billing,  newsprint  inven¬ 
tory,  etc. — are  of  interest  to  the 
inquirer. 

William  B.  Chawgo,  business 
manager  of  the  Aurora  (111.)  ^ 
Beacon-News,  heads  the  library.  | 
According  to  Mr.  Chawgo,  23  ;■ 

the  40  newspaper  companies^ 
have  agreed  to  make  copies  of  I 
their  flow  charts  and  procedures^ 
manuals  available  to  the  new; 
library  so  they  can  be  borrowed: 
by  other  members,  and  39 1 
agreed  to  demonstrate  their^ 
equipment  upon  request. 


Washington  Post 
Reports  Color  Gain 

Washingtons 
W.  Frank  Gatewood,  advertis-4 
ing  director  of  the  Washingtoni 
Post,  reports  that  the  use  ofi' 
color  advertising  in  the  Post  wasf 
up  237r  during  the  first  four^ 
months  of  1963  over  the  .sam«'|l 
period  in  1962. 

Greatest  gains  were  in  the 
retail  grocery  ads  which  more 
than  doubled  the  use  of  color. 
Next  largest  increase  was  in 
real  estate  advertising  which 
was  up  96.5%  over  last  year. 


What  they’re  saying  about 

Cy  Barrett  Says...” 


tf 


...the  unique  column  (and  reader  service) 
filling  the  need  for  money-making  and 
employment  advice. 


“Your  column  is  a  hit!** 


Jacksonville  (Florida)  Journal 


National  Newspaper  Syndicate  Inc.,  of  America  Cn  rn  R3 
20  North  Wacker  Drive  •  Chicago  6.  Illinois  EKI  UJ 
Area  Code  312-STate  2-1393  •  Robert  C.  Oille,  Pres. 
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WILL  CHILDHOOD  BE  THE  ONLY  FREEDOM  THEY  WILL  KNOW? 


Personal  freedom  can  slip  away  a 
little  at  a  time,  as  quietly  as  children 
grow.  It  can  be  destroyed  by  forces 
from  within  our  borders.  Subtle 
forces— like  the  steady  expansion  of 
federal  government  in  business,  and 
the  effect  it  has  upon  our  daily  lives. 

Already  our  federal  government 
owns  many  thousand  businesses, 
from  bakeries  to  sawmills.  In  the 


field  of  electricity  alone  the  output 
of  federally  owned  plants  has  risen 
from  less  th'an  1%  of  the  industry’s 
total  in  1935  to  more  than  15%  to¬ 
day.  And  advocates  of  government- 
in-business  press  constantly  for  more. 

They  advocate  a  dangerous  course. 
When  any  government  owns  busi¬ 
ness,  it  can  control  both  goods  and 
jobs.  It  adds  economic  powers  to 


its  vast  political  powers.  When  it 
does  that,  it  can  tell  you  where  to 
work,  where  to  live,  even  what  to 
do  or  say.  Then  freedom  has  slipped 
quietly  away. 

More  government-in-business 
could  rob  our  children  of  the  self- 
reliance  they  have  just  begun  to 
learn.  And  it  could  rob  them  of  the 
freedom  which  they  still  enjoy. 


INVESTOR-OWNED  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES. 
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Sponsors'  namts  on  roqutst  throuch  this  maga7in« 


they  know  about  women— 
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Harriet 

Jenner 

of  the 

Evansville 

Press 


Mention  classified  ads  to  Harriet  Jenner, 
it  will  kindle  a  memory.  The  classified 
partment  launched  Harriet  part-time  in 
newspaper  business  when  she  was  a  senior 
Evansville  College,  but  once  she  took 
diploma  it  was  the  news  side  for  this  0 
homa-born  Hoosier,  now  women’s  editor 
The  Evansville  Press. 

Early  assignments  included  police,  Ci 
Hall,  weather,  music,  and  a  local  lovel 
column.  During  World  War  II,  prior  to  ta 
over  the  women’s  department,  she  wrote 
“Adv'entures  in  Rationing”  column. 

From  her  20-year  vantage  point.  Miss  Jen 
finds  the  trend  in  women’s  pages  is  away  fr 
social  affairs,  bridge  clubs,  and  parties, 
coverage  of  volunteer  welfare  and  civic  wo 
“It  is  a  case,”  she  says,  “of  women  being  m 
concerned  about  their  projects  than  t 
social  activities.” 

She  still  reserv'es  space  for  weddings 
engagements— “they’re  important;  no  ot 
news  media  covers  them,”  and  homemato 
news— “most  women  have  a  sincere  desire  1 
do  better  around  the  house.” 

Harriet’s  pages  feature  big  pictures.  Wha 
ever  possible  she  tries  to  work  children  as 
pets  into  photos.  She  is  as  much  at  home  c 
make-up  as  she  is  writing  her  own  copy  ae 
editing  that  of  others. 

Harriet  is  at  her  best  when  writing  ab« 
people.  When  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Rooseve 
died,  Harriet  recalled  the  then  First  Lady 
visit  to  Evansville  in  1937.  Miss  Jenner  wi 
chairman  for  the  occasion.  It  was  pure  rere 
niscence  but,  according  to  readers,  one  of  h 
finest  stories. 
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